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PREFACE. 



A T tlie time of mj father*8 death many of his friends 



expressed a wish that a somewhat extended account 

^ of his long life, so much of which had been spent in the 

public service, should be prepared for the press. I was 

\ a little doubtful as to this myself, considering that it 

^ was more tlian fifty years since he left the scene of 

^ national affairs, and nearly twenty since he resigned 

the Presidency of the University, and withdrew finally 

to private life. Having met with well-educated persons 

who had never heard of Fisher Ames, and even with 

gentlemen of the law whose notions of Samuel Dexter 

were nebulous to the last degree, I doubted whether it 

were reasonable to hope that my father's name and 

( public services should have escaped the oblivion which 

I is 80 swift to swallow up American reputations. But 

I was willing to be persuaded that it was otherwise 

by his friends, and, still more, by his children. And, 

indeed, the intense interest and active part he had 

taken in the political struggles of the last ten years of 

his life had perhaps made him sufficiently familiar to 

the minds of this third generation, of men with whom 

he had lived, to make them not unwilling to learn 
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IT PBKFACB. 

something of his life before they, or perhaps their fiir 
thersy were bonu 

It was the wish of tlie family that this filial duty 
should be performed by my eldest sister, Eliza Siisaii 
Qiiincy, who had long been my fatlier*s eonfideutial 
friend and literary adviser, when engaged on any of 
his publislied works, and whom he had appointed, by 
his will, the custodian of his papers. As she declined, 
after mature consideration and some preparation, to 
fulfil our hopes and expectations in tliis particular, I 
consented to undertake the Life which I now ofler to 
the public Had it not been, however, for the assist- 
ance aflbrded to nie by her careful arrangement of the 
materials confided to her by my father, it is safe to 
say tliat the task would never have been begun or 
ended. And it is to her watchful supervision and ju- 
didous criticism that the accuracy of the details of tliis 
work — the only merit that I claim for it — b largely 
owing. 

I thought it indispensable to the proper understand- 
ing of my (ather^s Congressional life, to connect its 
several parts by a tliread of historical narrative, which 
I have endeavored to make as slight as was consistent 
with tl)0 object I had ui view. It is a portion of his- 
tory less familiar to this generation than it deserves to 
be, in view of its intrinsic interest and its close con- * 
nection with the events of later years. In telling this 
portion of my father*s life, 1 1iave given ample extracts 
from his speeches, — for his speeches were his life, the 
very breath of his nostrils, at tliat period of his history»^Tp 



PBEFACE. T 

I am well aware that sueh exeerpts are veiy apt to be 
but cursorily glanced at, or even entirdj passed over. 
1 have no fear, however, that any one who wiU take 
the pains to read tliose selections will tliuik tliat they 
are too many or too long. 

I have made free use of my father*8 diaries, and 
of some autobiographical sketches he left behind him; 
and, as far as they go, I have endeavored to make 
him draw the outline of his own likeness. Whore I 
lacked that assistance, my desire has been to tell, as 
simply and briefly as I could, the events and occupa- 
tions of his life, in the hope that tlie reader might be 
thus enabled to complete for himself the portraiture of 
a character not unworthy of admiration and imitation. 
Uow well I have succeeded in this endeavor, it is for 
the public to decide. 

Dbdrav, Mamacbusbtti^ 
Ansiiist SO, 1SS7. 
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LIFE OF JOSIAH QUINCY- 



CHAPTER I. 

1633-1784. 
AHOESTBT. 

IJIDMUND QUINCTt the first of the name in New Enghind, 
!i landed at Boston on the 4th of September^ 1638, in oom- 
paoj with the Rev. John Cotton. Not much it known of him 
or his hi.itory previous to his emigratiouy excepting that he came 
from Achurch in Northamptonshire, and owned some landed 
estate thereabouts. That he was a roan oi substance maj be 
inferred from his bringing tix servants with him ; and that he. 
was a man of weight among the founders of the new common* 
wealth appears from his elecUon as a representative of the town 
of Boston in the first General Court ever held in Massachusetts 
Bay. He was also the first named on the conunittee appointed 
bj the town to assess and raise the sum necessaiy to extinguish 
the Utle ^ Mr. Blackstone to the peninsula on wliich the citf 
stands. In company with William Coddington, afterwards Got- 
emor of Rhode Island, he bought of Chickatabut, Sadiem. of 
Mos-wachuset, a tract of land at Mount WoUaston, confirmed to 
them by the town oi Boston in March, 1636,^ a portion of 
which is jet in the familj. Mount WoDaston, from which grew 
the plantation called Brtuntree, now Quinc^, was the scene, a few 
jears earlier, of the revels of the graceless Morton and his rab- 
ble rout, — ^setting up a May-pole, drinking and dandng about 
it, and frisking about it, like so many fairies, or furies rather.'^f 

• 8M*«Mr. Goddliictoo*ssiidllr.Quliiqr*iOrsiit,» Beoocdt of ths Towa ff 
Boftoo, Lib. L M. 4. 
t MortOD't Ktw EagfauidllMMriiL 
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He changed the sober name of the place to Merry Monnt, and 
■o acandalixed the neighboring colony at Plymouth by these ez* 
oesaesy and yet more reasonably by selling arms and amin^initioQ 
to the Indians, that the stalwart Caption Miles Standish was de» 
spatdied to deal with him, who arrested him, dispersed his crew, 
and pot an end to his reign of misrule. The historian. Motley, 
made this curiously picturesque episode in our infant annals the 
subject of one of his earlier works, a romance entitled ** Merry 
Mount,** which gave brilliant promise of that glowing power of 
description whirJi illuminates his later pages. The part of the 
grant which embraces Mount Wollaston itself aflerwards came 
by inheritance and purchase to President John Qoincy Adams, 
and is now the proper^ of hb son, Mr. CSiaries Frauds Adams. 
Edmund Quincy died the year after making this purchase, in 
1687, at the age of thirty-three. He left a son Edmund, and a 
daughter Judith. The son lived, in the main, a private life on 
the estate in Braintree. He was a magistrate and a representa- 
tire of his town in the General Court, and laeutenant-Colonel 
of the Snflblk Regiment When the people of Boston deposed 
and imprisoned the Royal Governor, Sir Edmund Andros, who 
bad made himself as odious by his tyranny on this side the ocean 
as his master James H. had done on the other, in the spring of 
1689, Edmund Quincy was made one of the Committee of Safe- 
ty which formed the provisional government of the Colony until 
tiie new duuter of William and Maiy arrived. Though this 
Colonial revolution may seem but an obscure underplot of the 
great English revolutionary drama, sUll it was inspired by the 
same love of constitutional freedom, and required quite as mudi 
readiness to venture life and estate for its establbhment on a sure 
fimndation, in the Colony as in the mother country, and all who 
ran the risks of the attempt deserve equally the gratitude of 
after generations. Judith Quincy married John Hull, who^ when 
Massachusetts Bay assumed the prerogative of coining money, 
was her mint-master, and made a large fortune in the office, be« 
fiire Charies IL put a stop to that infringement of his royalties^ 
There is a tradition that, when he married his daughter to Sam. 
nel Sewsn, afterwards Chief Justice, he gave her for her dowi^ 
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lier weight in pine-tree shillings. From this marriage has ftpmng 
the eminent family of the SewallSy which has given three Chief 
Justices to Massachusetts and one to Canada, and has been dis- 
tinguished in every generation by the talents and virtaos of its 
members. There is another association with the name of Jodith 
Hull, which I fear may not commend it to the blessings of my 
readers, — at least, of such of them as are accustomed to pasi 
between Boston and New York by the way of Long Island 
Sound. For John Hull owned lands in the Narragansett coontry, 
and, in giving Chrif tian names to those savage places, he con- 
ferred that of his wife on the ill-reputed headland, the terror of 
all seasick passengers, ever since known as Point Judith. If the 
good man could have had a prophetic glimpse into futurity, ho 
would hardly have sought to perpetuate so beloved a name by 
bestowing it on that pernicious promontory. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Edmund Quincy, who was a child when 
brought to New England, died in 1698, aged seventy years, hav^ 
ing had two sons, Daniel and Edmund. Daniel died during 
his fathei^s lifeUme, leaving an only son, John, who. graduated 
at Cambridge in 1708, and was a prominent public man in 
the Colony for near half a century. He was a Councillor, and 
for many years Speaker of the Lower House. He died in 
1767, at the time of the birth of his great-grandson, John Quin^ 
Adams, who therefore received the name which he has made 
illustrious. Edmund, the second son, graduated in 1699, and 
was also in the public service almost all his life, as a magistrate, 
a Councillor, and one .of the Justices of the Supreme Court He 
was also Colonel of the Suffolk Regiment, at that time a very . 
important command, since the County ^ Suffolk then, and 
long alter, included what is now the County of Norfolk, as well 
as the town of Boston. In 1787, the General Court selected 
htm as their agent to lay the claims of the Colony before the 
home government, in the matter of the disputed boundary be- 
tween Massachusetts Bay and New Hampshire. He died, how* 
ever, very soon afler his arrival in London, February 28d, O. 8^ 
1787-8, of the small-pox, which he had taken by inoculation. He 
was buried in Bunhill Fields, where a monument was erected le 
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him by tbe General Coaii, which al50 made a grant of a Uiooiiaiicl 
Acres of hind in the town of Lenox to his familjiin farther reoog- 
nitioD of his public services. 

Judge Edmund Quincy had two sons, Edmund and Jonah* 
The first-named, who graduated at Cambridge in 17229 lived a 
private life at Braintree and in Boston. One of his daughten 
married John Hancods, the first ugner of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and aAerwards Governor of Massachusetts. Josiah 
was bom in 1709, and took his first degree in 1728. He accom- 
panied his fiuher to London in 1737-8^ and afterwards visited 
England and the Continent more than once. For some jeara he 
was engaged in commerce and ship4H]i1ding in Boston, in partner- 
ship with his brother and his brother-in-law, Edward Jackson. 
A rather singular adventure was the prosperous occasion of his 
withdrawing from business. In 1748 the partners owned a ship 
named the Bethdl,* wluch had been on a vo^ge to the Mediter- 
ranean. At that time England was engaged in the war with 
France and Spain which Uie Colonists distinguished as King 
George*s JV'ar, and the Spanbh privateers were the especial 
dread of English commerce. By way of precautfon, the Bethell 
had taken out a letter of marque, and was armed, though dx 
of her twenty guns appear to have been of the Quaker persua- 
non* Not long after issuing from the Straits into the Atlantic^ 
she fell in, just at nightfall, with a ship of greatly superior foroe^ 
under Spanish colors. Escape was impossible; so, instead of aU 
templing it, she bore down upon the Spaniard, and peremptorily 
sammoned her to surrender. The captain, by way of putting as 
good a fiice upon the nmtter as posMble, made the best display he 
ooold of lanterns in the rigging, and had all the spare coats and 
hats which the saiknV chests contained picturesquely disposed, so 
a« to make the enemy beHeve that his ship was fbll of men. The 
Spanish captain, after some demur and pariey, taking the Bethell 

• Hm BtdMll wit Maed ibr SUogibj IMisn, to Mnloedt xoerabsnt of Loo- 
aoo, aftorwtrdt Lord llsjor, who wst tht oorro^poodeot and tgont of tht Bos- 
«MiafiB««nd,4h«rtittoiMrMMO tothlnkfBpoitiMr la loino tortiatkstt la 
IMi adTwitiiio. Htwtttlit aocMtorof tbogrtsllawytr.airBlehtrdBolbill, 

— oeiM i Trty Solkltoraiid Attoracj Q«iionl,Md sftonrsidt OhsoeoUor, wItt the 
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for an English sloop-of-war, struck hit colors, and gave np his 
ship without firing a gun. His rage and that of his crew, on dis- 
covering the stratagem to which they had fallen TictimSi was in- 
fioite, but unavailing. The gallant captun of the Bethel!, Isaae 
Freeman, whose name certainlj deserves to be preserved, says, 
in his letter to his owners : ** At DajUght we had the last of the 
Prisoners secured, who were ready to hang themselves for -sain 
mitting, when thej saw our Strength, having only fourteen Guns, 
besides six wooden ones ; and jou may easilj imagine we had 
Care and Trouble enough with them till they were landed at 
FyaL" The Jesus Maria and Joseph was a ** register ship,** bound 
from Havana to Gulis, with one hundred and ten men and 
twenty-six guns ; while the Bethell had but thirty-seven men and 
fourteen guns. Her cargo ** consisted of one hundred and rixty^ 
one chests of silver and two of gold, registered," besides cochineal 
and other valuable commodities. The prise was brought safely 
into Boston, duly condemned, and the proceeds dbtributed. My 
great^aunt, Mrs. Hannah Storer« Mr. Quincy's daughter, who 
died in 1826, at ninety, used to describe the sensation this event 
caused in Boston ; and how the chests of doubloons and dollars 
were escorted through tlie streets, by sailors armed with pistols 
and cutlasses, to her fathei^s house, at the comer of what is now 
Central Court and Washington Street, where they were depo^ 
ed in the wine-cellar, and guard mounted over them by day and 
night while they remained there. 

Though Mr. Quincy was but about forty years old at this time, 
he soon aAerwards retired from business and removed to Brain- 
tree, where he lived for thirty years the life ^ a country gentl»> 
man, upon his share of the ancestral acres, occupying himself 
with the duties of a county magistrate, and amusing himself with 
field sports. Game of all sorts abounded in tho^e days in tlie 
woods and along the shore, and marvellous stories have come 
down, by traditbn, of his feats with gun and rod. He was Colo- 
nel of the Suffolk Regiment, as his father had been before himi 
but not otherwise in public life, excepting that he was sent by the 
government of the Province, in 1755, during the Old French 
War, to Pennsylvania as Commisdoner to ask the helf of that 
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C0I007 in ao attmck which MassachotelU Bmj bad planned 
upon Crown P<nnt« He sneoeeded in lus mission, by the help 
of Doctor Franklin, who relates the transactioo at large in bis 
Aotobiograpby.* ^ A most cordial and affectionate friendsbipi'' 
to ose Dr. Franklin's own words, snbdsted between them for the 
next thirty years. Whenever be came to Boston, Dr. Franklin 
always visited Colonel Quincy (as be was usually styled) at 
Braintreey and an intimate correjcpondence was kept up between 
them as kmg as the latter Uved. It was at the end of one of 
these letters, dated at Passy, September 11, 1788, that Dr. 
Franklin made use of the expression, which has become almost 
as much a prorerb in men*s mouths as any of Poor Richard's,— 
**May we never see another warl For, in my opinion, tkir§ 
me9erwasagoodwararaladp§ae$I''f 

Colonel Jodah Qoincy» by lus first marriage, bad three sons, 
Edmund, Samuel, and Josisb, and one daughter, Hannah. His 
first wife was Hannah Sturgis, daughter of John Sturgis, one of 
bis Migestx's CouncH, of Yarmouth. The tradidon in the fiunily 
runs, that Judge Edmund Quinqr saw this young lady, when on 
dreidt, at her Other's bouse, and was so much struck with her 
diarms, that be ordered or advised bis youngest son to pay bis 
addresses to her, without delay, — be himself and bis eldest son 
being already matrimonially provided lor. The young man duti* 
fully obeyed the paternal behest, and wooed and won her for his 
bride ; an act of filial jnety for which be was nwarded by an 
excellent wife, well-acoompBsbed according to the standard of 
female education at that day. Her daughter Hannah we may 
infer, from the way in which she is mentioned in John Adams*s 
eariy diary, to have been not the least of the attractions of her 
fetber^s bouse in the eyes of the young Braintree lawyer. He 
•peaks of her sometimes by her own proper name, and somedmes 
as O., the bitial of Olinda, the name which she assumed in cor- 
respondence and intimate society, according to the romantic cus- 
tom of young ladies of that day, of which Mr*. Adams tells us in 
her Letters published by her grandson. They remained friends 
through their long lives, and died within a few weeks of each 

•8p«kft*sLlfetiidW<irkiorrh»k]iD,LlM. tlbld.,JL> 
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Other, in 1826. She married, first, Dr. Bek lincob (H. a 
1754), hrother of Major-General Beigamin Lincoln, of the Ber* 
oludon ; and secondlj, Ebeneser Slorer (H. C 1747), for many 
years Treasurer of the College. 

Her eldest hrother, Edmund, graduated in 1752, after whidi he 
hecame a merchant m Boston. He was in England b 1760, tor 
the purpose of estahlishing mercantile correspondences, and, as 
appears from the Memoirs of Thomas HoUis, of ascertaintng 
from the Society of Arts and Commerce what encouragement 
he might expect ^r. the manufacture of potash in the way of a 
premium on its importation into England. Dr. Franklin, in a 
letter to Colonel Quin^, April 8, 1761, says of him, touching 
this matter: ''His ingenuous, manly, and" generous behavior 
in a transaction here with the Society of Arts gave ma great 
pleasure, as it was yery much to his reputation.** In this 
operation it appears, from a letter of his own to Thomas HoUis, 
July 25, 1766, that he was sucoessfuL In the same letter, 
he tells Mr. Hollis of his endea?ors to introduce the silk cul* 
ture into New England. He says: ''I doubt not, in the course 
of four or five years, or as soon as the mulbeny-treea can be' 
brought to be of use, we shall make some figure in that aiti* 
de, for we find by experience that the severity of our winters is 
no detriment to the eggi of the silkworm, wherever deposited.* f 
Whether he would have ** made some figure * in the rearing of 
silkworms and the culture of silk, had he lived, cannot be known | 
but I believe his successors in the experiment have made but an 
indifferent one, up to this time. The attempt, however, at thai 
period, is curious, as showipg the activity and enterprise of the 
New England mind, — then, as now, seeking out new fields and 
forms of industry. Edmund Quin^ died at sm in 1768, on his 
return from a voyage fw his health to the West Indies. WbHe 
on the subject of his industrial schemes it may not be amiss to 
mention that his fiuher, Jonah Quincj, engaged m the first manu- 
facture of glass ever set up b America, b company with Joseph 
Palmer, afterwards known as Greneral Palmer, an En^lshman, 
who came over b 1744. lliese glass-works were upon a peain- 

• 8psrk»*t Frtoklia, Vn. tt». | Iftmoin of Thomst Honit, L MT. 
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sola in Quio^ barbor, called Germantown, now the site of the 
Sailors* Snog Harbor. It was called Germantowo from the £mI 
that the glass-blowers were mainlj emigrants from Gkrniany. 
Here strictly speaking, tbejr were from Holland ; of wlucb fact 
CTidence is yet extant in the remains of the dykes which they 
painfully constmcted, on their arrival, to keep oat the sea from 
bod which bad never been overflowed since the general deluge. 
The Revolutionary War put an tod to this establishment ; and 
nothing remains of it but the name of the place, and the German 
names of a few fiunilies in Quin^, descended from that indus- 
trious colony. 

The second son of Colonel Quinqr, Samuel, graduated in 1754, 
and studied the lawwiih Benjamin Pratt, made Chief Justice of 
New York in 1759. He was of about the same standing as John 
Adams, and they were intimate friends until their friendship was 
broken up by the Revolution. They were admitted to the bar 
on the same day, November 6th, 1758, and Mr. Adam^ gives a 
lively account of the ceremony in his diary, some part of which 
reads oddly in the light of his later celebrity. Mr. Quin^ was 
to be presented to the court by Jeremiah Gridleyvthe Attorney* 
General, and the first lawyer in the Province. Mr. Adams had 
also applied to him for the same service, and, though they had no 
previous acquaintance with one another, the iraprei«sion he made 
at the time of this application was so favorable, that Mr. Gridley 
agreed to oblige him. On the important day Mr. Gridley had 
not come to town, and young Adams says:— ^ 

^ I began to grow uneasy, expectiog that Qaincy would be sworn 
and I have no patron, when Mr. Gridley made his appearance, and, on 
■gbt of me, whispered to Mr. Piratt, INma, Kent, Thacher, about me. 
Mr. Phitt said nobody knew me I ' Yes,' says Gridley ,« I have tried 
hiaB, and he is a very sensible fellow 1 * At last he rose up and bowed 
to Us right hand and said, « Mr. Qnincy/ when Qaincy rose up ; then 
he bowed to me, * Mr. Adams,* when I walked out* 

He then presented the young candidates to the bench with a 
ftw complimentary remarks,-* 

^whea,* the Diarycoes on, ^the deik was ordered to swear m 
after dbe oath, Mr. CMdley took me by the hand, wished me much joy 
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and rocommcnded me to tbe bar. I ihook bands with the bar and re- 
ceiTtd their congratnlaUona, and invited them over to Stone's to drink 
some pnncht where most of ns resorted, and had aTeij cheerful chat** 

The intima^ between the two friends lasted until the heady 
corrents of the Revolntion swept them asunder. In the Appendix 
to Mr. Charles Francis Adams's Life of his grandfather is a let- 
ter from Mr. Adams to Mr. Quincy, which his grandson prints as 
one of those early papers ^ which, considering all the drcam« 
stances by which Mr. Adams was surrounded, are much the moat 
remarkable of his life."* Samuel Quincy became eminent in Us 
profession, and rose to be Solidtor-GeneraL He sided with the 
Crown at the Ume of the Revolution, went to England at the 
evacuation of Boston, in March, 1776, and received the appmnt- 
ment of Attomey-Creneral of Antigua by way of oompensatioQ 
for his exile and his losses. He held this office undl his death in 
1789, having never returned to his native land.t 

The youngest son of Colonel Josiah Quhicy bore his name, 
and was therefore known to his contemporaries, and takes his 
place in hbtory, as Josiah Quin^, Junior, he having died before 
his father. He was bom February 28, 1744, and graduated at 
Harvard College in 1768. Three years later, on taking his Mas- 
ter's degree, he delivered an English oration, the first in our 
academic annals, on the characteristic subject of ^ Patriotism,* 
by the rhetorical merits and graceful delivery of which he gained 
great reputation. Colonel Timothy Pickering, who war his daas- 
mate, said, fifty years afterwards, «* I was not much acquainted 
with Mr. Quin^ in College, but I never shall forget his oration 
on * Patriotism,* and the tone of voice with whic^ he sdd, <A 
Patriot I * and then proceeded to give the character of one.* He 
studied law with Ozenbridge Thacher, one of the principal law* 
yers of that day, and succeeded to his practice at his death, 
which took place about the time he himself was called to the bar. 
He took a high rank at once in his profession, although his atten- 

^ Life and Works of John Adsmi, bj hit QrandMO, Charlss P. Adsmi, IL Sit 
t Tb«rt It a blographj of Ssmiisl Qalncj in tho Appondls to Oarwoo*t Joav* 

Bsl, tdlted bj George A. Ward, and an exoeUeot letter to him ftom hit i 
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tioa to its demands was contiDoally intemipled by the stormy 
agitatioD in men*t minds and passions which preceded and an* 
Dooaced the Revolution, and which he actively promoted by his 
writings and pablie speeches. On the 5th of Hardi, the day 
of ''the Boston Massacre,* he was selected, together with John 
Adttna, by Osptain Preston, who gave the word of conunand to 
the soldiers that fired on the crowd, to conduct his defence and 
that of his men, they having, been committed for trial for murder. 
His wife, to whose excellent virtues I shall presently give the 
testimony of her son, was summoned to the hall door, oo the 
morning of that fateful day, by the formidable apparitioii of a 
grim sergeant in ^King George's livery, asking for Mr. Quincy* 
Her first and natural apprehension was, knowing how odbus'he 
had made himself to the Provincial authorities, that the errand of 
this redoubtable messenger was to arrest him. She was soon re- 
Ceved, however, by finding that his mission was to ask the aid of 
her husband for a prisoner, and npl to make him one. 

At that moment of fierce excitement, it demanded personal and 
moral courage to perform this duty. His own fiither wrote him 
a letter of stem and strong remonstrance againsthis undertaking 
the defence of ''those criminals charged with the murder of their 
fellow-dtisens,'*— exclaiming, with passionate erophans, " Good 
God! Is it possible? I will not believe it 1* Mr. Quincjr, in his 
reply, reminded his father of the obligation his professionsl oath 
kid him under, to give Ugtl counsel and assistance to men ao- 
Cttsed of a crime, but not proved to be guilty of it ; adding: " I 
dare affirm that you and this whole people will one day rejoice 
that I became an advocate for the aforesaid criminals, charged 
with the murder of our fellow-citisens. I never harbored the ex* 
pectadoo, nor any groat dedre, that all men should speak well 
of me. To inquire mg du^ and to da it^ i$ mg aim.* • He did 
his daty, and hb prophecy soon came to pass. There is no more 
hoDonble passage in the history of New England than the one 
wludh records the trial and acquittal of Gaptain Preston and his 
men, m the midst of the passionate excitements of that timc^ by a 
)ofy ef the town maddened to rage but a few months befiwe hy 
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the blood of her dtisens thed in her streets. At the time ef 
taking so prominent a part in this trial, which Mr. Adams wdl 
said was ^as important a cause as was erer tried in any court or 
ooontrjr in the worid," Mr. Quincy was but twentj-siz years dd» 
Notwithstanding his youth, he was taken into the counsels of the 
elder patriots, and his fervid eloquence in the popular meetings 
and hb ardent appeals through the press, were of potent eflfect in 
rousing the general mind to resist the arbitrary acts of the British 
ministry. He was one of the first that said, in plain terms, that 
an appeal to arms was inevitable, and a separaUon from the 
mother country the only security fw the future. In 1774 he 
went to England, partly for his health, which had su£Fbred much 
from his intense professional and political activity, but chiefly as « 
confidential agent of the patriotic party to consult and advise irith 
the friends of America there. His presence in London, coming 
as he did at that most critical moment, excited the notice of the 
ministerial party, as well as of the opposition.' The Eari of Hills* 
borough denounced him, together with Doctor Franklin, in the 
House of Lords, *^ as men walking the streets of London whe 
ought to be in Newgate or at Tyburn.* He had interviews, by 
their own invitation, with Lord North and Lord Dartmouth, and 
was received and treated in the kindest and most confidential 
manner by Doctor Franklin* Lord Shelbume, Colonel Ban^ 
Governor Pownall, and many others of the leading men in oppo- 
sition at that time. The precise results of his communicatlona 
with the English Whigs can never be known. They were im* 
portant enough, however, to make his English friends urgent for 
his immediate return to America, because he could give inform** 
Uon viva voce which could not safely be committed to writbg. 
His incessant devotion to his work undid all the good which the 
change of air and the varieties of travel had seemed to promise 
at first Doctor Franklin says'of him, in a letter to James Bow- 
doin, February 25, 1775 : << It is a thousand pities his strength 
of body is not equal to his strength of mind. His seal for the 
public, like that of David for 6od*s house, will, I fear, eat Ua 
up." His health had failed seriously during the latter months 
of his residence in England^ and his physidan, Dr. Fothei]^ 
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ttroogl J advised against his undertaking a winter vojagey assor* 
ing him that the Bristol waters and the sammer season would re* 
store bim to perfect health. His sense of public dut j, howerer* 
overbore all personal considerations, and he set sail on the 16th 
of March, 1775, and ^ed off Gloucester, Massachusetts, on the 
26th of ApriL In his last hours, he repeated again and agdn 
his heart's desire for one hour with Samuel Adams or Joseph 
Warren, when he should die content. The dtisens of Gloucester 
buried him with all honor in their gravejard. The next year, 
when the raising of the siege of Boston opened the coromunica* 
tkm with Braintree, he was removed thither and placed in a 
Tault, built bj his ^rectioa for himself and his wife, in the bury* 
ing-ground there, not fiur from the family tomb. His contem- 
poraries always spoke of his giA of eloquence as something never 
to be forgotten, and as of a higher strain than that of the other 
fiuDOus orators those times called forth. His voice is described 
as eombining strength, sweetness, and flexibility in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and M ddcens have told me that ihey could hear 
him at the head of State Street when he was speaking in the Old 
South Church. John Adams speaks of him ^ as aptly called the 
Boston Gcero, the groat orator of the body meetings.* In a 
letter to his father, dated Phihidelphia, 29th July, 1775, Mr. 
Adams says:— 

** We jointly lament the loss of a Quincy and a Wanren ; two char* 
acten as great, in proportion to their age, as any that I have ever 
known in Aoierica. Our countiy mourns the lois of both, and sin- 
cerdy sympathises with the mother of the one and the fiuher of the 
other. Tbejr were both my intimate* (riends, with whom I lived and 
conv er sed with pleasure and advantage. I was animated by them in 
the painfU, dai^^eroos course of oppontton to the oppremons bronghl 
upon our coontiy, and the loss of them has wounded me too deeply to 
be easily healed. Ihilet €i decorum eti pro patria wiorL The wajsof 
Heaven are daric and intricate, but you may remember the words 
wUch, many years ago, jon and I fondly admired, and which, upon 
many ocfarions, I have found advantage in rsootlecUng, — 
* Why shooM I grlere, whea grieving I most bear, 
Aad Uike with gaOt what gontkss I might shars f "* • 

• Life sod Woriu of Joha jysoit, ToL IX. p. ase^ 
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Josiah QuiDcj, Janior, was' barelj thirty-one years of age 
when he thus died, as traly perhaps in the cause of his country 
as his friend Warren, who felly less than two months aflerwardsi 
on Bunker HilU Their names hare been commonly and not on* 
justly associated, together with that of James OUs, who had been 
already remoTed from active life by mental disease, as those of 
men to whom the Revolution was largely owing, though they 
were not permitted to assist in its progress^ or to witness its 
trinroph. 

Hi£ father, Colonel Quincy, lived on at Braintree during the 
whole of the war. The estate bounds on the ocean, and was in' 
danger of boat attacks from the British fleet which commanded 
the harbor during the siege of Boston. He remained throughoot 
stoutly at his post, though the ladies of his fiimily, at timfs of 
spedal danger, would take refuge with Mrs. Adams in the mod- 
est farm-house at the foot of Penn*s Hill where Mr. Adams was 
bom. The following extracts from some of his letters to lus 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Josiah Quin^, Junior, then at Norwich, 
in Connecticut, describe the aUurms to which the family was ex* 
posed, and recount some of the gossiping rumors by which they 
were occasionally beguOed. 

** It if now upwards of three months nnee you left us, and searedy a 
week has passed without our bdsg alarmed from the land or water. 
Great part of our valuaUe effects are removed. For, although we have 
five companies stationed near us, yet the sheDs thrown from the ikwi- 
ing batteries and the flat-bottomed boats, wluch row with twenty oars, 
carry fifty mea each, and are defended with cannon and swivels, 
keep us under perpetual aj^yrehenalon of being attacked whenever we 
shaU become an olgect of sufficient magnitude to excite the attention 
of our enemies. Our drcomstances are truly melancholy, and grow 
rather wotm than better. . • • • 

M On the other hand, if we may credit the unanimous report of 
those who have lately been permitted to come out of Boiton, dbe 
King's troops, and many of their officen, are ncUy and greatly dis- 
conraged. So much so, that a fortmght since, when orders were given 
to strike their tents, as soon as they understood they were to mansh 
over the Neck, they refbsed to proceed, and immediately jatched theb 
tents again. .... 

'*Lieutenant-Col'mel Pitkin, who is posted Ibr the defrnoe of Squan 
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tarn, infiinBed me hat eTening that lihe male of a ytmA wlio was 
aeaed and earned to Bostoo oreilieard an officer saj to hit fnend* 
thai General Gage had pontiTe ordera to attack the rebeb at all haa- 
mdi. But upon acquainting lus offioen, thej nnanimoiitljr reftned to 
go^ beeaufa it would be certun death to them, at we were lo ttron]^ 
istrenebed. And that thejr had rather giro np thdr comnuiiionf than 
kaaaid their liTCi at lo great a dtsadTantage." 

Dmiog the nege of Boaton, Colonel Qaini^ oonceiTed a 
•cheme for blodcadbg the port by means of fortifications thrown 
up at proper pointa on the islands commanding the ship-diannAlsy 
so as to compel the surrender of the whole British force. Thb 
plan he communicated to Dr. Franklin, who dined with him in 
companj with James Bowdoin, Professor John Winthrop, and the 
Reverend Doctor Samoel Cooper, in October, 1775, at the time 
of the Tisit of the Commission of the Continental Congress to the 
camp at Cambridge. Doctor Franklin advised him to impart hia 
scheme to General Washington, which he did, offering his person- 
al services and whatever assistance his own perfect knowledge of 
the harbor, the islands, and the channels conld lend to the accom- 
plishment of the design. General Washington, in replying to this 
letter, November 4, 1775,* admits the importance of the plan, 
were it possible to cany it out. ** We are,** he says, <*in a manner 
destitute of cannon, and compelled to keep the liule powder we 
have lor the use of the musketrj. The knowledge of this fact is 
an unanswerable argument against everj plan, and maj serve to 
account for mj not having viewed the several spots which have 
been so advantageously spoken oL I am not without intendons 
of making them a visit, and shall certainly do myself the honor 
of calling upon you."* 

On the 10th of October, 1775, Colonel Qoincy bad the sada- 
Action of seeing, from an upper window, Governor Grage sail for 
England with a fair wind, — of which fact he made a record with 
his ring on one of the panes of glass, yet extant AAer an anx 
ious winter, he had the yet higher pleasure of seeing the whole 
British fleet under sail on ito finid departure, on the 20th of 
Mardi, 1776. For the three daya that the ships remained in the 

•8pukt*s Ufesad WrlttofiorWMiaiisitOQ, ToL m. p. 141. 
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harbor, aAer the evacaatkm of Boetoo on the 17th, he and his 
hmWy had been uader reasonable apprehensions of foraging ati- 
tacka, from which thej were thus happily relieved. The follow- 
ing letter to Greneral Washington, written the daj after, gives a 
lively description of the scene as it passed before his ejet. 

CoLONBL QuoroT TO Gekeral Washikotov. • 

<<.... Nothing leti than an inveterate nervous headache has pr^ 
vented my paying in perKm thoae compCmenta of congratoktioQ 
which are due to yon from eveiy friend to liberty and the rights of 
mankind, upon your triumphant, and ahnoat bbodlem victory, in ftr- 
dng the British army and navy to a precipitate flight from the o^tal 
of this Colony. A grateful heart now dictates them to a trembling 
hand, in humble confidence of your fitvorable reception. • • . • Since 
the ahipt and troops fell down below, we have been apprehensive of an 
attack from their boats, in pumut of live stock ; but yesterday, in dbe 
afternoon we were happily relieved, by the appearance of a number of 
whale-boats, stretching across our bay, under the command (as I have 
since learned) of the brave Lieutenant-Colonel Tapper, who in the 
forenoon had been cannonading the ships witik one or more field-pieoea, 
from the east head of Thompson's Island, and I suppose last night caa> 
nonaded them from the same place, or fitm Spectacle Island* TUs 
judidous manceuvre had its genuine effect; for, this morning, the Ad- 
miral and all the rest of the ships, except one of the Une, came to 
sail, and fell down to Nantasket Road, where a countless number is 
now collected. In revenge for thdr burning the castle losl nig^ 
were we provided with a suflSdent number of fire^ps and fire^afte, 
covered by the smoke of the cannon from a few row gaOejs, lilts nigk 
might exhibit the most glorious conflagration that ever was seen upon 
the wateiy element, and the prbbaUe consequence of it, a period to 
the present war; otherwise, humanity revolts at the destmctioii of so 
great a number even of our enemies. If my wishes must not be grat^ 
fied, dther in a visit to or from your Excdleney* the best I can fbni 
will constantly attend you, while memoiy and reflection are conttaoed 
to your RxceHencjIi 

•• FaithfU and obed*t serv% 

** JoszAH Qunior.'' * 

The Bridsh fleet remidned a few days longer in Nantaskel 

Beads, still within sight of the house at Braintree. Cdoiiel 
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Qoincy kept up a sharp lookout upon its motioiiSi and repented 
them to (Seneral Washington, hj his request, eonvejed in ao 
immediate answer to the foregoing letter, forwarded bj a special 
messenger, a son of Major-General Ward. To this Cdonel 
Quiocy replied, March 25, in a long letter, giving minute partio- 
nlsrs of the signals and motions of the fleet 

**.•.. Agreeable to yoor Excellenc/i denre, as ftst as I can find 
trattworthjT persons I shall give them directions to make diligent search 
#fter such characters as jon have described^ and, upon good ground 
of so^Ncion, to apprehend and carrj them to head-quarters, or bring 
then to me for farther examination as ma/ be most couTenient • • • • 
I expected Mr. Ward would retom with Colonel Tapper, and have 
dined with me; from them I hoped to have gained fhrtber intelligence, 
botam disiq>pointed. I hear the Colonel b preparing a fhrmidaUe fire- 
raft, which I wish majr efiectnall/ operate, bnt fear a nngle one will 
arail little. Yoor Excellencjr'i tender concern for the restoration of 
mjr health (which, thanks to the Father of Mercies, is mnch mende^ 
lajs me under fresh obligation to snhscribe m/sel( with cordial grati- 
tnde and ecteem. 
** Yoor ExoeUency's obfiged and fiuthlnl, hnmble serrant • • • • 
« P. 8. 7 o*ckNsk. Mr. Ward and Cokmel Tapper are just arriTed. 
Thejr are of opinion that the ships which safled to-day carried off all 
the Toriesi and are hound with them to Lewisbuigh.* 

The postscript then brings the account of the signalling and 
manoDOTras of the fleet in the minutest detail down to the latest 
possible moment. Letters continued to pass ocoasionallj between 
Colonel Quin^ and General Washington during the war. The 
last letter presenred bears date, Braintree, Noyember 27, 1780 : — 

**I am happj to hear hj my worthy firiend, Br. Crosby, that 
my last letter to your Excellency, with the papen enclosed, was not 
only fsTorafaly rec«Ted, bat reriTed the remembrance of one whom 
yea are so good as to rank among the namber of yoor firiends. Woold 
to God my abilities were equal to my inclinations, fer then I would 
•adeator to reader myself worthy of thai honor by some eminent pab- 
^ wrTiccs in defence of my ii\}ared country. Bat, alas! threeseoie 
7^*11 and tea are past with me I "* 

Be then enlarges on the mischiefs of the paper currency of the 
tiine* in a Toin of bdignant ailment, perhaps not entirely inap- 
plicable to a hOer period of our history. HeaiBrmsi— 
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•< tliat theie neyer was a paper poandf a p^ter dollar, or a paper 
promise of any kind, Uial ever yet obUuned a general currency bol 
by force or fraud; generalljf^ by boCb. .... Fictitioiit wealtb tbai 
! represents nothing but Taxes, to be made a medium of trade, or meaa> 

\ are of commerce, an adequate reward for public senricee, and an equiT* 

[ alent for specie borrowed either on public or priTate contract, before 

[ such fictitious wealth had an existence, is certainly going out of dM 

I road of Truth and Justice !* 

Such were the dd-fashiooed notions of a retired man of the 
I world of the old school, as he watched the moTing scene of 

things through the loopholes of his retreat, ninety years ago I 

It must have been with feelings io which private sorrow stni^ 
gled with public joy, that the stout-hearted old man saw the 
British fleet drop down the harbor; for it bore away, neyer to 
return, his only surviving son, Solidtor-Geueral Samnd Quincy, 
who^ as I have already related, remained kyal to the crown* 
Such partings were common griefs then, as ever inr times of dvil 
war, — the bitterest, perhaps, that wait upon that crudest of ca- 
lamities. The war now rolled away to the southward, and the 
dangers and annoyances attendant upon its near neighborliood 
ceased. Colonel Quincj had his full share of the losses and anz* 
ieties growing out of the disturbance of public and private affidrt 
caused by the war ; but he survived till after the peace of 1788| 
and thus lived to see his country received into the fkmOy of na- 
tions. HediedontheSdof Msirch,1784 His passion for ildd- 
sports remained in full force to the end. Indeed, he may be 
said to have died a roarer to it; for his death was oocadoned 
by exposure to the winter^s cold, sitting upon a cake of ice, watdn 
ing for wild docks, when he was in his seventy-fifth year. His 
friend, John Adams, described him as a man of graceftil and pol* 
ished manners, and distinguished for the deganoe of his dress 
and the completeness of his equipage and appointments. 11) 
was fond of books, too» as well as of his gun ; and his private 
letters, and some poUticd essays he left behind him, show a coM- 
▼ated taste, and a fiuniliarity with English literature and ais6 
with the classic authors, his acquaintance with whom he 
to have kept op to the hsl. 
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CHAPTER II. 

1779-1790. 

Bmm ASTD CniLDfiooD. — School Days at Ajtootkb.— Columb ttf& 
^FiBtT Maji op bis Txab. — Collbob FjttBXM. — Tbomai B«nrL«ioa 
Adams amd Josbpr Dzuns. 

J'OSIAH QUINCT was horn in Boeton, on the 4th of Feb- 
marjy 1772, in a house the walls of which are still atand- 
ingf bat masked by a new brick front, m the part of Washington. 
Street then known as Marlhoroogh Street At that time it was 
the sixth boose from Milk Street, and stood not far from the 
(M Prorinoe Hoose, the scene of the Provincial state of tlie 
rojal GovemorB fbr more than a oenturj, and of Haw|home*s de- 
lightfbl legends of the same, hot on the opposite side of the way. 
The balk of the populadoo lived then at the ''North End," or 
that part of the town lying mnih of Qoeen Street, now Ooort 
Street. In the newer part the booses stood well apart, many 
with coart-yards before them, shaded by ancient elms, and with 
gardens fall of frnit-trees and flowers behind them. The hoase 
in which Joeiah Qaincy, Junior, lived when his son was bom un- 
to him was a modest one of tliis description, suitable to the 
Cleans and prospects of a young lawyer already well established 
in bonness, and with a still rising reputation. But the shadows 
of pabSc and private calamity were already beginning to steal 
over that happy home when it was thus made happier by the 
birth of a son. The town of Boston was occupied by what its 
inhabitants regarded as an enemy'f garrison. Tbe evils of the 
present and the uncerti^ties of the future bore heavily upon 
tbeir prosperity. The fierce passions which were so soon to 
break out into revolutionary violence had already begun to aepa- 
rale fiuntfies, to divide friends^ and to break up sode^. There 
ae em ed to be no remedy for the oppresnons under which they 
•dfareia but an appeal to the aword and the chances of battk a» 
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f^fal odds. It was plain to all sagactoui watclicri of the ngna 
of the tiroca, that the storm of drU war was gathering &8t; and 
it was sure to hurst first of all over Boston. It was a time of 
stern agitations and profound ansdeties. In these emotions Mr. 
Quincy and his wife shared deeplj and passionately. But a pri- 
vate and particular sorrow mingled with their public griefs. His 
professional kbors and political excitements had begun to tell oo 
a constitution that was never robust He had been obliged in 
1773 to seek for health under the warmer skies of Carolina; but 
with only a temporary relief. And the next year, as I have al- 
ready related, he lea his hraie, ne^er to see it again, on a viat to 
England, undertaken partly with this same object, but chiefly in 
the hope of doing hb country some service. Thus the infan^ 
of the long life we are about to enter upon passed away in a 
home ennobled by devotion to high and unselfish purposes, dias- 
tened by the anxieties of domestic love, and consecrated by the 
tears of a retuniless parting. 

Josiah Quincy was not quite three years old when his father 
went away to die. His mother, however, was a woman of good 
natural parts, sound judgment, and great force of . character, 
which fitted her admirably to make good to him, in childhood and 
youth, the want of the watchful guardianship of a father. She 
was so scrupulously careful lest the passionate fondness of a 
young widow for her only son should overflow in a hurtful indul- 
gence, that she even refrained, as he used to tell, from the caresses 
and endearments which young mothers delight to lavish upon 
their children. This self-command was attended by no harshness 
or severity of manners. Her maternal tenderness was the guid* 
ing principle of her life, and wisely directed her whole conduct 
towards her son, who returned it with more than filial afiection. 
He attributed the excellent health which he had during his long 
life to his good early training, and the correct phyncal haUts he 
acquired under his mother^s tuition. Some of her hygiemo prac- 
tices might not be now recdved with universal acceptance, not- 
withstanding the success which attended them in thb partfeular 
case, either because, or in spite, of them. Locke was the great 
authority at that dme on all subjects which he touched, and 
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m coofonmtj with some snggesiioo of his, as mj fiither fap^ 
posed, Mrs. Qainey caused her son, when not more than three 
years old, to he taken from his warm hed, in winter as well as 
sammer, and carried down to a cellar-kitchen, and there dipped 
three times in a tnh of water cold from the pomp. She also 
hrooght him up in utter indifference to wet feet, — usually the 
terror of anxious mammas, — in which he u^ to say that he 
sat more than half the time during his boyhood, and without suf* 
fering any ill consequences^ This pracUce, also, he conceived to 
have been in obedience to some suggestioa of the bachelor philos* 
opher.. 

Soon aAer the departure of his father for England, it grew 
more and more manifest that war was dose at hand. The Brit* 
ish troops, under Governor Gage, were shut up in Boston, while 
those of the Colonies were rallying to the bevitable conflict. 
The wealthier inhabitants of the town withdrew themselves, as 
they had opportunity, from the impending siege to distant placet 
ef safe^. Among these^ William Phillips, the father of Mrs. 
Quincy, had provided a tkj of refuge for himself and his family 
at Norwich in Connecdcut He was a merdiant of the first em- 
inence, and had acquired a fortune vast for those days, and large 
even for these. Notwithstanding the stake he had at risk, he 
. had been a firm and unflinching Whig from the beginning of the 
^^Nites, and did not now shrink firom the chances of civH war, 
when uKMt of the wealthier colonists dung to the protection of 
the mother country. In the month of April, about the time of 
the battle of Lexington, he removed )iis fiunily, induding Mrs. 
Qttincy and her son, to Norwidu At first Governor Gage per* 
mitted the inhabitants to leare without objection ; but afterwards 
he forbade it, at the instance of the Tories b the town, who hoped 
that the presence of the families and friends of the beaegera 
might deter them from bombarding it The very earliest recol* 
kctaoQ of my fioher was c on nected with this domestic evenl» 
whidi he thus relates : — 

* The traditfoQ in ny ikmily was, that my gnmdfiither^s carriage was 
the Ustwluch, at tiiis moment of his decision, Gage permitted to leave 
te towa. It was my tot to be with my mother and her two sisten in 
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thai carriage. The following &ct prolMbljr impieated mj ehDd'iii 
fancy, and was the oocanon of mjr Tcmembering it The tmaD-fws 
waa then in Boston, and wai. at that dajr the terror of the coimtrf. 
At the line which teparalet Boston and Boxbnrj there were troope 
stationed, and a sentry-box on the east nde of the street erected. 
At this point the carriage was stopped, all its inmates made to de- 
scend and entei the sentry-box snccesnyely. On each ade of tlifi 
box was a small platform, round which each of the inmates was coiB- 
pelled to walk, and remain until our clothes were thoroughly fumigated 
with the fumes of brimstone cast upon a body of ooab in the centre of 
the box. Tbb operation was required to prerent inlectioB.* 

Very soon afler the establishment of the family at Norwidi, 
Mrs. Quin<7 heard of the arrival of ber husband at Gloaoeater. 
She 'set out at onoe to meet him, and had reached the house o^ 
the Reverend Doctor Gordon, the first hiatorian of the BevoliH 
tion, then minister of Jamaica Plains, before she heard of hia 
death. She proceeded immediately to Braintree to share her 
grief with the sorrowing household there. On arriving, she found 
the family scattered. An alarm of a boat attack had caused the 
ladies to take refuge with Mrs. Adams at the foot of Penn*a Hillt 
whitlier Mrs. Quincy went without delay, and received all the 
consolation and support that sympathy, affection, and friendship • 
could afford. She soon returned to her fatherless son at Norwidif 
where they remained together until after the evacuation of Boa> 
ton. Then Mr. Phillipa removed his family, first to Jamaica 
Plains, to the house now occupied by Mr. David S. Greenoogh, 
and thence back to Boiiton.- 

** Of this part of my life,** says my father, ** I have few and veiy ob- 
scure recollections. All I remember b, that during my childhood I 
imbibed the patriotism <^ the period, was active against the British, 
and with my little whip, and astride my grandfather^s cane, I performed 
prodigies of valor, and more than once came to my mother's knees de- 
claring that I had driven the British out of Boston.* 

From the time of the flight to Norwich until he was sent away 
to school, his mother and himself made a part of the family of hit 
grandfather. This waa made necessary by the unsettled state of 
the times. It waa not advisable to settle his father^s estate at the 
usual time, becauae the debts would have been pud in the depr»> 
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dated paper monej of the period. Consequently^ nntil his own 
property coald be advantageously realized, which was not until 
after the peace of 1783» he was dependent on his grandfather for 
sapport In his extreme old age he wrote as follows concerning 
this part of his childhood :-— 

*^ lly modter imbibed, as was uiaal with the women of the period, 
the spirit of the times. Patriotism was not then a profesrion, bat an 
energetic principle beating in the heart and acti?e in the life. The 
death of my father, under circumstances now the subject of history, 
had orerwbelmed her with grie£ She yiewed him as a victim in the 
came of fineedom, and cultivated his memory with veneration, regard- 
ing him as a martyr, falling, as did hb friend Warren, in the defence 
of the liberties of his country. These circumstances gave a pathos and 
vehemence to her gnei, which, after the first vidence of paarion had 
sabrided, sought consolation in earnest and solicitous fulfilment of du^ 
to the representative of his memory and of thdr mutual afiections. 
Love and reverence for the memory <^ his fiuher was eariy impressed 
oil thenund of her son, and worn into his heart by her sadness and teaii. 
She cultivated the memory of my fkther in my heart and afiections, 
even in my earliest cluldhood, by reading to me passages finom the 
poets, and obliging me to learn by heart and repeat siich as were best 
adapted to her own circumstances and feelingk Among others, the 
whole leave-taking of Hector and Andromache, in the sixth book of 
Pope's Homer, was one of her favorite lessons, which she made me learn 
and frequently repeat Her imagination, probaUy, found consolatioa 
in the repetition of lines which brought to mind and seemed to t)rpify 
her own great bere a v em ent 

* And think'tt diou not how wretched we shall be^ — 
A widow I, a helpless orphan he I ' 
These lines, and the whole tenor <^ Andromache's address and dr- 
cunstances« she identified irith her own sufferings, which seemed re- 
fieved by the tears my repetition of them drew from her. These 
extracts, and others from prose-writers, were my frequent exerrise, so 
that during this period of my cluldhood I was invariably brought Ibr- 
ward at the fiumly meetings to amuse the company with my boyish 
oratory. What oUier effect these exercises may have had on my diar- 
acter, besides deepening my regard for my father^s memory, I know 
not ; but they certKinly increased my powerrof memory and elocution, 
so that during my subsequent course at the Academy I was always 
bvought forward among the best speaken." 
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He hhd scarcely completed bit rixth year when Mrs. Qoincj 
parted with her soo for twelve years, having his society only at 
▼acation-times, until afVer he had taken his degree. The Phillips 
Academy at Andover had just been foonded, mainly by the coo- 
trihutions of his grandfather and other members of the Phillips 
fiimily ; and it was thought expedient that the founders should 
show their confidence in the school by sending their children and • 
grandchildren to it *'It was a saoifice,'* my fiuher says, '^of 
both tlie feelings and the judgment of my mother to an incumbent 
necessity, to which she yielded, as I have heard my aunts, her 
sisters, say, not without an abundance of tears." For there was 
this further reason for the separation. His grandfather^a house 
was, of necessity, the home for the time of both mother and son. 
*^ Mr. Phillips,'* to use my fathei^s own words, ^ was advanced in 
life, of a stem and peremptory temperament. I was noisy, heed- 
less <^^ troublesome, and it was for hb interest as wdl as for 
mine that we should be separated.'* To Andover, then, he went, 
twenty-two miles away; a great distance in those days bef<»« 
steam, and even before stage-coaches. And at dx years oU he 
took his seat on the lowest form by the side of a man nearly 
thirty years of age, and they began their Cheevei^s Aoddence 
together. 

This mature schoolfellow, Cutts by name, had been a suigeon 
in the Continental army, who, having scrambled into as mudi 
surgical skill as was then thought sufficient for that positko 
without any early advantages of education, was made so sensible 
of his deficiencies, through associating with the cultivated men he 
was thrown among in the army, that he resolved to supply them 
tis soon as he had an opportunity. Resigning his commission, he 
came to Andover Academy, and went regularly^ school for two 
years, to make up in some degree his classical shortconungs. 
Out of school, of course, he assodated on equal terma with the 
Preceptor and the other gentlemen of the town. He was a man 
of wit and talent, and the two ill-mated form-fellows were (Hends 
in later years. Various romantio stories are told of him, of whidi 
this is one. During his military service he had won the heart 
of the daughter of a rich Virginia planter, who would not consent 
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thmt her hand shoold go with it to the pennilest yocmg sai^geoiL 
Hi« scholastic txaioiog as well as his military career being ended, 
Dr. CattSy afVer Tarioas adventures, went to Europe, where he 
Kved for many years, nobody knew how. After long years a 
letter from the lady of his youthful love found him out, which 
told him that her father, and I think her husband, and whatever 
other obstacles had hindered the course of their true love from 
running smooth, were now out of the way, and that, if he retained 
his old affection for her, and chose to claim her early promise, she 
was ready to fulfil it. On this hint he hastened home« married 
his early love, and spent the rest of his life at ease, in the enjoy* 
ment, as I suppose, of the paradise for which, the Irish patriot, 
Mitchell, sighed in vain, — '^a good plantation, well stocked with 
fat, healthy n^^roes.* All this I remember my father telling us 
at breakfast, many years ago^ on reading in Uie new^^paper the 
death of his old sdiodfellow, somewhere near Alexandria, at a 
good old ago- 

The Phillips Academy was then under the mastersliip of the 
Bev. Eliphalet Pearson, LL. D^ afterwards Hancock Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Cambridge, and subsequently Professor 
of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover, in 
the estaUishment of which he had taken an acUve part. He was 
a good datsical scholar and a lover of learning, but of a stem 
and severe temper. He had no gift for smoothing the thorny 
paths of knowledge, and making them paths of pleasantness. 
The following is his pupil*s account of his own entrance upon 



** The discipline of the Academy was severe, and to a duld, as I was, 
disheartening. The Preceptor was distant and haughty in his manneis. 
I have no recollection of his ever having shown any connderadon for 
mj childhood. Fear was the only impresnon I recoved from bis treats 
Bsent of m jself and others. I was put at once into the first book of 
Cheever^s Accidence, and obliged, with the rest of m j classmates, to 
get by heart passages of a book which I could not, from oy years, 
posnUy understand. My memory was good, and I bad been eariy ini- 
tiated, by being drilled in the Assembl/'s Catechism, into\he practice 
of lepissting readily words' the meaning of which I could not hj any 
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poflibilitj conceiTe. I cannot imagine a more discounging eobne of 
education than that to wbich I was sutjecied. 

** The tnith waa» I was an incorrigible loTor of tports of ereij kind. 
My heart waa in ball and marUes. I needed and loved perpetual ao- 
tivitjr of bod^y and with these dispoaitioni I wai compelled to ait wiA 
four other boys on the same hard bench, daily, four hours in the morn- 
ing and four in the ademoon, and studj lessons which I could not 
undersUnd. Severe as was my fiite, the elastidty of mj mind cast 
off all recollection of it as soon as school hours were over, and I do not 
recolkct, nor believe, that I ever made any complaint to my mother or 
any one else. 

** The chief varie^ in my studies was that afforded by reading W 
sons in the Bible, apd in getting by heart Dr. Watts's Hymns lor Clul- 
dren. My memory, though ready, was not tenacious, and the rule 
being that there should be no advance until the first book was con- 
quered, I was kept in Cheever's Accidence I know not how long. AH 
I know is, I must have gone over it twenty times before mastering it 
I had been about four years tormented with studies not smted to my 
years before my interest in them commenced ; but when I began upoo 
Kepos, C«sar, and Virgil, my repugnance to my clasucs ceased, and 
the Preceptor gradually relaxed in the severity of his discipline^ and« I 
have no doubt, congratulated himself on its success as seen in the im- 
provement he was compelled to acknowledge. During the latter part 
<^ my life in the Academy he was as indulgent as a temperament nat- 
urally intolerant and authoritative would permit** 

By means of ClieeTer^a Aoddenbe, or in spite of it, my &tber 
laid at Andover the fonndatioa of the excellent knowledge of 
Latin, and the moderate acqaaintance with Greek, which he kept 
up all his active life, and which formed the chief amusement of 
his old age. And, notwithstanding the hardships of the idKXil- 
room, his h^lth was undoubtedly strengthened_b7 the simple 
habiu of the country, and the pure air of the beautiful' town 
where those early years were passed. The Academy, scarcely 
bigger than the little square red school-houses yet lingering in 
some remote rural districts, stood on the crest of the hill where 
its successor and the Theological Seminary — which, springing 
from the same root, has almost overshadowed it — low stand. 
The view from the hill is as fine a one as well can be, of no 
greater extent I well remember its splendor in the ear^ siu»; 
t 
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mer mornings stretching away blue and beaatiful to the Monad* 
nock in the dbtanoe, the Merrimack sending op its incense of 
mist between, as it flowed along its Tallej. At the foot of the 
bin was the little village, and in it the old-fashioned boose, with 
its roof slopmg to the ground behind and its picturesque well-pole 
oo one side, where the good minister of the parish lived, and 
where the happiest hours of my father^s school-life wei^ spent 
As witness his own words:— 

** The oomlbrfc of mj life wm the fanuljr where I boarded. Jonathan 
French, the minister of the parish, and hk wilb, were father and mothei 
to me. Thejr were both kind and aflTable, consnhed mjr wants, and had 
cocMidenition for mj childhood. Before entering the serrioe of the 
Chorch, Mr. French had been a soldier in the serrioe of the Cofenj. 
While a sngeant at Castle Wil^m, in Boston harbor, he had seen 
something of mankind, and he was conciliating in his temper and man* 
ner. He took an interest in mjr progress, and occasionaUj assisted me 
in mj studies. His wife was amiable and affectionate, but she had an 
increanng famOjr, so that the. care <^ the boys, mj schoolfellows, six or 
eig^t in nomber, devohred on her maiden sister. Both Bichards hj name, 
who to<^ care of oar rooms, saw to oar dothes, and had the general care 
of USL Annt Both/ was conseqnentlj an olject of great importance 
to the boys, whose aflrectioi& she found means to gain. We slept in one 
laige chamber, in which were three or four beds, two boys occap)^ng each. 
The family table was sufficient, hot simple, the food bdng ii the most 
common kind. Beef and pork were the standing dishes, with an ample 
siqiply of Tcgetables. As to bread, there b«ng little or no intercourse 
with the South, rye and Indian bread was our onlj supply, and that 
not always thoroo^ly baked. The nunister alone was indulged in 
white bread, as brown gare him the heart^bum, and he could not 
preach upon it Our time out of school was dinunished by a lesson to 
be prepared for the next morning, and also by morning and erening 
prayers. On Sunday our time was filled up by morning and evening 
prayers and a commentary on some portioo of Scripture, or by an ex* 
crdse to be got by heart, — dther a hymn or a passage from the Bible. 
At meeti ng , both morning and afternoon, we earned our ink-bottleS| 
and took down the heads and topics of the sermon, of which, at even- 
iag prajTcrs, we were called upon to ^ve such an account as we oouhL 
The Sabbath was anything but a daj of rest to us. The old Puritan 
restiicdoos, though wearing awaj and greatlj reduced, were still 
»andir 
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^ One ncollectioo of mjr bo/hood b chancteristio of Iho spirit of 
the times. The bojs bad ettolAiBbed it as a principle that ettrj hoop 
aod sled should hard Ikirteen maria as eridence of the political diar» 
acter of the owner, — if which were wanting, the articles became fiur 
prixe, and were condemned and forfeited irithout judge, jnij, or de* 
cree of admiraltj * 

Thus were eight years of mj fiither^a life passed, from dx to , 
fourteen, at which age he went to college. Daring tlua kmg 
time he enjoyed the society of his mother only in the three brief 
▼acations by which the weary year was diversified. Of lus visits 
to his Grandfather Qoincy, daring these joyful episodes in the 
monotony of school-boy life, he gives this acooant:— 

^ As eariy as 1780, it was a rule irith my mother to take me at least 
once a year, during the summer vacation, to virit my grand&ther at 
his seat in Braintree, now Quincy. It was always to me a deOghtiul 
and eagerly expected visit, lasting generally three or four days, and it 
never &iled to be a season of perfect and uninterrupted boyish felid^* 
My grandfather's family at that time oonnsted, berides himself of lus 
wife and three daughters, to all of whom my visits were a kind of jubi- 
lee. And they were' rendered more delightful to the ikmily fttmi my 
bdng accompanied by my mother, who was the delight of them aU, 
from my grandfather downward. She was in the prime of life, very 
handsome, full of life and vivacity, and qualified in eveiy way to be 
a univeml favorite of the old and the young, the grave and the gay. 
These visits were the most joyous days of my childhood, made so by the 
kindness and afiection of my grandparents and aunts, the memory of 
which is ever (iresh in my mind. The only particular event out of the 
common way, that I remember, connected with these visits, is the 
neighborhood of the French fleet, under Count d'Estaing, wUoh lay ia 
Nantasket Roads daring the winter of 1 780 - 81. Tl|e.ofikei8 had let- 
ters to my grandfather, and frequently came to the shore of his estate 
in their boats, and paid visits to his fiunily, making themselves veryi 
much at home and very agreeable. While, the officers were thus virit- 
ing my grandfather and the ladies of his fitmily in the parlor, the sail- 
ors would throng the kitcthen, and make merry with the servants. 
And if the maids should happen to lay down their knitting-work, the 
tars would often take it up and finish their task for them. 

**My grandfather died in March, 1784, when I was barely twelve 
years old. I was not present at his fimeral, as the weather, the loadi^ 
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and the dkUiice made it imprac^'ble to teod to Andorar Hot ma. 
Bjr hit win ha left me hit estate at Braintree, aocording to hit pi^ 
Tioasljr annoonced intention, and \a» portrait by Coplejr. The tharet 
of hit other detoendanta, howerer, were ot greater value than mine." 

In the ^ling of 1786^ Dr. PemraoQ removed to Cambridge, 
baying been appointed HanoodL Professor there; and be was 
anoceeded in the preeeptorship by Ebeneser Pemberton, a grad- 
uate of Princeton College in 1765. Towards bim mj father en- 
tertained sentiments of warm respect and affection as long as he 
Kved. He says of him, **Mi]d, gentle, conciliatory, and kbd, 
inspiring afiecti<m and exdting neither fear nor awe, while he 
preserred and sapported discipline, he made liimself beloved 
and respected by Ids papils," — a tribute confirmed by all who 
enjoyed his instraction, — among whom I beUeve were Jamea 
Madison and Aaron Burr, — during a life chiefly devoted to 
teaching. This gentleman lived till 1836, and was past ninety 
when he died. I well remember the handsome old man, and the 
beautifol picture of serene and venerable age which he presented, 
seeming in old-world courtesy and costume to have stepped out 
of the last century into thi«« and the pride with which he spoke of 
the eminent men who had been his pupils, and especially of his 
having offered two Presidents — Krkland and Quiiu^ — to Har* 
vard. Under these milder auspices my father was presented in 
July, 1786, to bis Alma Maters under whose charge he remained 
fer the next four years. He bad selected for his chum, or room- 
mate, Peter Holt, a man twenty-four years old, of a staid and 
grave character. This judicious choice he regarded as having 
been greatly conducive to his ^steadiness and diligence while an 
undergraduate. Though Mr. Holt never assumed the office or 
the tone of a Mentor, the respect bb young friend felt for him 
exerdsed a salutary bfiuence over hb character and conduct 
Mr. Holt entered the ministry, and was settled at Epping in 
New H a m ps h ire, where he died in 1851, in his ninetieth year. 
Though their personal intercourse in after life was neces«arOy * 
infrequent, the two college chums preserved the friendship of 
their youth unimpaired through lift. 

The studies imposed by the college authorities of (hat day upoA 
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the joutb ander their tuition were not severe in their nature, nor 
inoidinate in their amount. A little Lathi and less Greek, and 
not much mathematics, with a sprinkling of rhetoric^ logie, meta- 
physics, and ethics, filled up the coune of four years. My fiither, 
having heen '^well fitted" for college, did not find it difBcuH 
to master them all sufficiently to become faeiU prineepi among 
his fellows. And in 1790, when he took his Bachelor's degree, 
he had the English Oration assigned to him, which was the high- 
est honor of his year. His life during those trying four years 
was exemplary, according to the testimony of his contemporaries, 
and remariiably free from such follies and yioes 

''As are oompanioDS noted and most known 
To yoiidi and Uberty." 

On this point he thus speaks himself:—* 

^ Throngh my youth and early manhood the main stay and stimulus 
to virtue were my afiection ior my mother, and my respect and inter* 
est in the memory of my fiither, which she never ceased to impress ott 
my heai^ and to make a motive lor my lift. He was naturally of an 
ardent, anxious, and pasnonate temperament, which gave direetioii and 
expression to bis afiection for his child, which, in its turn, enkindled a 
corresponding afiection in my heart, as soon as my thoughts were suf- 
ficiently ripened to comprehend him." 

The following clause in the wiU of Jodah Quincy, Junior, had 
a strong influence upon the character and fiselings c^ his son:— 

**I f^yt to my son, Jonah, when be shall have arrived at the sge . 
of fifteen years, Algernon Sydney's Works, in a laige quarto; John 
Locke's Woriu, in three volumes, iblio; Lord Bacon's Works, in Ibnr 
volumes, ibiio ; Gordon's Tacitus, in ibor volumes ; Catoli Letters, by 
Gordon ; and Trenchard's and Mrs. Maoaulay^ EBstoiy of TSn glMA 
May the spirit of liberty rest upon himl" 

He never received any of the books thus impressively be* 
queathed to him, his fiuber^s library having htta burnt In a 
warehouse where it had been stored for safe-keeping. Bu^ 
nevertheless, he goes on to say:—* 

««The principles tliose writings boulcate have been during mf 
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wliole Cfb among mj chiefeft stodiei, — not more out of retpeci fbr 
tbe recommendadon of m j fitUiery than from mjr perception of tlieir 
tmOk and intrinaic excellence, and mj conTiction that on their prerar 
knee the hj^ypinew and prosperitj of eTerjr tocietj depend.* 

Tbe claas of 1790 was not remarkable for tbe eminence of its 
members in afler life. Mr. Qnincj says of tbem :— 

"Mydasimates were almost all soccessAd in the professions to wbich 
they devoted their Utcs. Among them I recognize sound divines, 
good lawyers, skiUul physidans, — men who acted thdr parts weQ* 
filling the stations in life which Froridence had asngned them with 
aoeq>table fiuthfulness. Many of them were my (riends throng life, 
and some were united to my heart by affections giren and redpro' 



Hb most intimate friend daring lus college days and his early 
youth was Thomas Boylston Adams, the third son of President 
John Adams. He was a handsome man, of fine manners and 
addressy and of an agreeable vein of conversation. After leaving 
college, he lived at New Tork and Philadelphia, his father being 
then Yioe-Preddent. In 1794, when Mr. John Quincy Adams 
was sent Mbister to the Hagne, be accompanied bis brother, and 
spent several years abroad* On bis return to America, be was 
at tbe bar for a few years in Philadelphia, but returned to Massa- 
dinsetts early in the century, and lived in Quincy until his death, 
in 1882. He practised law there, and was for a time one of the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. During the first few 
years after leaving college, a brisk exchange of letters was kept 
up between tbe two ftiends, which does great credit to their in- 
tdligent interest in the politics of the time. I regret that the 
inexorable laws of space compel me to omit the extracts I had 
made from this youthful correspondence. 

Tbe member of the class of 1790 who was tbe roost widely 
known in after life was Joseph Dennie, of wjiom my father speaks 
thos in recalling tbe images of those early oompanioos : -^ 

*The most talented, taking light literature as the standard, was 
Joseph Dennie, whose acquaintance inth the best Eng^sh dassics was 
at that period. His imsgination was vivid, and he wiolt 
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• inth gttni eaM and felici^. Id after life be attained local eminence 
aa an essayist,— fint bj a tenet of cMajs, under tbe title of *Tbe Lajr 
Fieacber/ tben bjr otbert written in connection witb Bojall Tjler, mi> 
der tbe finnof « Colon k Spondee,' and finally aa editor of a liteiaiy 
periodical called * Tbe Portfolio,' pnblitbed in Fbiladelpbia, and wbieb 
obtained uncommon celebrity and circolation. Wbik at college be 
might unqaettiooablj bave taken tbe bigbett rank in bit dait, lor be 
bad gieat bappinett botb in writing and elocution; but be wat ne^ 
gent in bit ttudiet, and not &itbM to tbe geniut witb wbicb nature 
bad endowed bim.* 

Mr. Deimie was a moat diarming compaDioii, brilliaiit in ooo- 
vertation, fertile in alliition and quotatioii, aboanding in wit, 
quick at repartee, and of only too jovial a disposition* My 
fatber used to tell of tbe gay dinners wbicb celebrated tbe not 
infrequent visits Mr* Dennie made bim wbeu be waa keepbg 
bouse witb bis motber. On tbese wbite daya be would summon 
tbe flower of tbe youtb of Boston to enjoy tbe society of tbeir 
versatile friend, and tbe festivity wbicb set in at tbe sober boor 
of two would reacb &r into tbe night before tbe party were will* 
ing to break up. In tbose good old tbree-bottle days, and in- 
deed for tbe greatest part of bis life, my &tber was visited with . 
a mortal headache, not merely after any excess in wine, but even 
after the least indulgence in tbe good creature. This made bim, 
perforce, for many years, practically ^a teetotaller," though be ' 
never accepted tbe philosophy of total abstmence ; and it may 
be that this enforced abstemiousness, especially in tbe bard- 
drinking days of his youth, was not without its influence on tbe . 
perfect and unbroken health of bis long life. 

Mr. Dennie made a profession of studying tbeJaw, bat be did 
not waste much of bis time upon the practice of it. The story 
goes that he opened an office in Charlestown, N. H^ ready dor 
tbe entertainment of clients. On a day one strayed in, but the 
inter ruption be caused to the leisure and favorite occapatiooa of 
his counsel learned in the law waa so great, that a repetition 
of the annoyance was carefully guarded against Mr. Dennie • 
thenceforward kept his office-door lodged on the inside, and bade 
defiance to the busy world without But as this mode of pm^ 
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tising the law, however agreeaUo in itself, wai not greatlj re- * 
mnnenuive, he sooo afVerwards wisely abandoned the profestioii, 
and betook himself to the more congenial pursuits of litenttore 
and editorship. ''The Portfolio,'* which he established in Phil- 
adelphia, and conducted from 1800 until his death m 1812, was 
▼erj far superior in literary ability to any magazine or periodical 
ever before attempted in this country. Indeed, it was no whit 
behind the best English magazmes of that day, and would bear 
DO unfavorable comparison with those of the present time on 
dther side of the water. Its influence was greatly beneficial in 
raising the standard of literary taste in thb counthy, and in 
creating a demand for a higher order of periodical literature, 
and for more exact and careful editorship. It was strongly Fed- 
eralist in its politics, and Mr. Dennie had the assistance of some 
of the best minds of that party in the political portions of his 
magazine. Among othen, Mr. Qoinqr fhmished a seriea of 
papers, under the signature of ** Climenole,* the name of the 
flappera" employed by the philosophic inhabitants of the island 
of Laputa to awake them from their scientific reveries, as is 
related by that veradous voyager. Captain Lemuel Grulliver. 
These prolusions exdted much attention at the time, and much 
curiosity to know who wrote them, the authorship having been 
kept a secret for a season. They were satirical in thdr vein, 
pungent and ^icy in thdr style, and showed a turn for a livdy 
way of writing from which their writer refrained after entering 
on the serious responsilMlities of public life. Mr. Dennie became 
the centre of a Inilliant drde of scholarly and accomplished 
men in Philadelphia, to whose sodal and convivia) virtues the 
poet, Thomas Moore, has recorded his authentic testimony in his 
* Poems rekting to America." While b Phihidelphia, in 1804, 
he was made free of this congenial guild, and shtted with them 
the pleasures of their ^frnpotia. It was to'them that he ad- 
dressed the passage in the Letter to Spencer, beginning 

«* Tel, y«t feigirt mi^ yon sacred few» 
Whom hoe 1>y Dciiiware*i green benks I knew; 
Whom, known ind loved tkroogk osny a eodsl 9f% 
'T was bliis to life with, and "t was psin to leave I * 
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•We were not fortonate enoagli in this oonntij to please tbe 
joong Irish Anacreon, at a general thing ; and, as he mjs in a 
note to this poem, it was *^ in the society of Mr. Dennie and h|s 
friends* that he passed the few agreeable moments of his tour. 
Whatever value we may attach to Mr. Moore*s ojMnions as to 
American iostitations, he may be admitted as a competent wit- 
ness as to the qmdity of 

**..•• Uie nigbti of mirth sod mind. 
Of whims that taught and IblUm that redned*" 

which he piuned in that gay society; and also as to <* the love for 
sound literature, which he feels so zealously himself that Mr. 
Dennie had succeeded in diffusing through this cultivated little 
drde.* Some of Moore*s poems appeared first in the Port* 
folio, among which was the beautiful song beginnings 

" Akme by Uie Schuylkill a wsaderor roTed." 

Whenever Mr. Quincy passed through PhiladelpUa on his 
way to and from Washington, his personal intercourse with his 
old college friend was renewed, and their intimacy was inter- 
rupted only by the death of Mr. Dennie, in 1818. The Port- 
folio languish^ <m fi>r a few yean, but did not long survive its 
founder. 
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CHAPTER III. 

1790-1798. 

Sni iHEt THB Law.— Bovrcuf Sbtsbtt Tkabs ■oiob.— Fsnciuum amd 
DEXocmATB. — Dkspatcrfvl Courtship. — yum to Kbw Tork axd 
Philadelphia. — BsoDLUccTiom op WAtHWOTox. — Marbiaob. — 

DXATH OP Hit MOTHSB. 

AFTER taking his Bacheloi^t degree, Mr. Quiix^ returned to 
liTe peri&anently with hb mother. She" had. taken pouee- 
•ion, in 1786, of a house in Court Street, adjoining the estate now 
known as Tudor's Buildings, whidi had heen assigned to her by 
the Greneral Court for a term of years in satisfaction of some 
daim of her husband upon, the State. On the site of Tudor*a 
Buildings fived Mr. William Tudor, or Cdonel Tudor as he 
was called from hb rank as Judge Advocate in the Continental 
Army; and an intimate acquaintanceship ensued between Mrs. 
Qnincy and himself and his wife, a woman of remarkable talents 
and force of character. He was a lawyer of respectable stand- 
ings and several eminent men had studied the law with him, 
among whom may be mentioned Fisher Ames and Isaac Parker, 
afterwards Chief Justice of Massachusetts. The neighborhood 
and intima^ of the two families undoubtedly suggested him as a 
convenient and proper perMm to initiate young Quincy in the 
first mysteries of Uie law. He had at first propcMcd studying his 
pnrfessioii at Newburyport, nnder the aospi<«s of Theophilus 
Parsons, anerwards Chief Justice, then at the nesd of the bar, 
and one of the greatest lawyers this country, or any other, ever 
produced. John Quin^ Adams had just issued from under his 
instruction, and other young men of promise and subsequent em- 
inence sat at hb feet, both before and afterwards. Mrs. Quincy, 
however, naturally enough, objected to any further separation 
from her son, and he abandoned hb first intention in obedience 
to her wishes. He accordingly entered hb name as a student 
with Mr. Tudor, and remained under hb profesdonal tutelage 
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during the three years of probatum. Mr. Tudor, in the words 
of his pupfl, " was gentlemanly and intelligent, but loved sodetj 
better than labor, and literature more than law. His buanese 
was small, his clients few." What there was to learn of practioa, 
and what there was to do of business, Mr. Quincy learned and 
did to the satisfaction of his patron. The time, howeyer, whidi 
this easy pupilage left upon his hands he did not waste in idle- 
ness. To use his own words: ** Of my prcigress with Mr. Tudor 
I have nothing to boast of, and little to regret. I read much, 
and hud such a foundation of a knowledge of the great prindples 
of the Common Law, and of GtU and Public Law, as has enabled 
roe to conduct my private and public life with a moderate degree 
of honor and success.** 

In 1798 he was admiUed to the bar, and entered upon prae- 
tice. He had so far gained the confidence of his master that, on 
leaving Boston for a tour in Europe, Mr. Tudor left him in 
charge of such budness and clients as he had. Mr. Quincy was 
properly diligent in business, but his practice was never laige. 
He had the reputation, a good deal exaggerated, of being a young 
man of good estate and large expectations; and dients, then as 
now, preferred giving their bunness, other things being equal, to 
men whose fees were their daily bread. As he used to say of 
himself, '^he hung rather loosely on the profession**; for both 
the memory of his father and the expectations of his contempone 
ries directed his thoughU rather to public than professional lifeb 
He sometimes regretted this, and would blame himself for not ' 
having confined himself more strictly to the pracUce* of law. 
But it is not likely, from the quality of his mind and the torn of 
his character, that he would have reached high eminence in the 
law ; or, if he had, that his life would have been as useful or as 
happy as it was made by his unstiuned and unselfish public 
career. During hb apprenticeship to the law, and until lua 
mothei^sdeath, he lived with her in the happiest of rektiooa. 
Of tliis part of his life he thus speaks: — 

^In the society of my mother the natural affections of a son were 
strengthened by the cultivated affection of a firiend. We fived to- 
gether for about seven yesn, with a mutual confidence and respect ef 
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wlueli tlieie are few parallels, and could be none superior Our inter- 
est in each other was complete. I had no thought which I could not 
confide to her. I had no wish she did not gratify. The bonds which 
united us, in feelings and opinions, were the purest and the strongest 
human nntore b capable of roaintuning. Her temper was amiable, 
and full of YiTacitjr,* — the delight of the social circle, — and I can 
conceiTO of nothing stronger than the mutual knre and respect which 
bound us together. Of a long life, the whde of which has been sin- 
gularljr bappjr, I can recall no happier portion than the period that I 
thus pasMd with mjr mother. I had trerj source of rational eigoj^ 
ment for the present I had no cause of apprehennon for the fhture. 
I cannot express too strongljr mj sense of the wisdom, as well as of 
the kindness, with which she conducted her intercourM with me, and I 
attribute such success as I hare had in life to the principles and spirit 
winch she eaity infused into me bjr her advice and example.'* 

In 1792 Mrs. Quincj and ber son removed from Coort Street 
to a bouse in Federal Street, and, in aboat a year afterwards, to 
a larger one, which ber fitther bad bought for ber nse, io Pearl 
Street. It stood on the slope of one of the three bills wbidi 
gsTO to Boston its second title of Trimoontain. Mj eldest ris- 
ter, in a privately printed Mem<»r of mj mother, tbos describes 
H and its snrroandings, at tbe beginning of this centorj. The 
boose then stood in tbe midst of <^>en fields. 

** These are now covered bjrbrick houses and granite stores, and its 
site M marked hj the Quincjr Bk)ck. It was a handsome edifice of 
Aree stories, the finont ornamented with Corinthian pilasters ; and pil* 
lars of the same order supported a porch, from which three flights of 
steps of red sandstone, and a broad walk of the same material, de* 
sesnded to Peari Street. Honeysuckles were twined round the porch, 
and high damask rose-bushes grew beneath the windows. The estate 
extended to High Street; and at the comer of Peari Street stood the 
stable and coach-house. The grounds ascending toward Oliver Street 
were formed into glacis, and were adorned bjr four English elms of fhU 
me and beautj, the resort of numerous birdb, especiaDjr of the oriole^ 
or golden robin.* 

In this charming bome, with to admirable a companion, those 
fresh years of life glided happily away. Boston, tboogh tbe 
seoNid town in importance In tbe United States, contained but 
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eighteen thousand inhabitantft. It was full of "< garden-houses/* 
such as lingered in London as late as Milton's time, and in one 
of which he once lived. Many of iu streeU — and Pearl Streel 
was one of them — re:(embled those of a flourishing country-town 
rather than of the capital of a eoToreign State. Cows were pas* 
tured, long since this century came in, where the thick houses of 
a dense population now crowd one another for room. Boys 
played ball in the MreeU without disturbance, or danger from the 
rush of traffic The Common was then, and for a quarter of a 
century later, properly and technically *^a common,** upon which 
every inhabitant had the right of pasturing his cow. These 
** milky mothers,** indeed, were very prominent members of sod* 
ety at that time, and for long afterwards, and bad or took thsi 
freedom of the city with a perfect self-complacency, perambulate 
ing the streets at their own free will and pleasure. The same 
privileges and immunities were enjoyed by them in Boston thai 
were extended then, and until within my own observatioii, in 
New York, to less pastoral and uncleaner beasts. Those were 
days of small things and slow communications. The American 
cities and communities were then individual and distinct in their 
characteristics, to a degree scarcely conceivable in these days of 
multiplied population and universal traveL A journey to New 
York, then a small city of thirty thousand souls, was a much 
rarer event in life then than a voyage to Europe now. It took ' 
nearly as long, and wa>9 attended with greater danger and discom* 
fort. Two stage-coaches and twelve horses suiffced lor the travel 
between the two chief commercial places on the continent in 
1790, and the journey consumed a week. The visiu of stnuK 
gers were rare events, and always the occasions of- general and 
eag<>r hospitality. The Bostoi\ of that day was a pleasant place 
to live in. It was well recovered from the ilnandal embarrass- 
menu which accompanied and folio wi>d the Revolutionary war; 
and the revival of commerce, and the opening of fields to the 
enterprise of the merchants, closed against them in the days of 
colonial dependence, were the cause of a great and growing 
prosperi^. 
The interooarse of the eultivated sode^ for which Boston was 
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disdogaished was conducted on simple and easy terms. The 
hours were early. Private parties were elegant, according to the 
stjle of the time, hat infrequent in comparison with friendly gath* 
erings of a more informal and nnceremonioos kind. Puhlic as- 
semhlies collected the principal inhabitants once a fortnight in 
Concert Hall, where tlie minuet and country-dance yet held their 
own against revolutionary innovations. Solemn dinner-partiesi 
after the English fashion, were of common occurrence, often long 
protracted over the discussion of politics, and of the rare growths 
of Madeira, then the favorite wine, and, indeed, almost the onlj 
one in ose. My father^s account of one of these entertainments 
may be worth preserving. He was probably by a good manj 
years the last survivor of the hundreds, not to say thousands, of 
guests that John HancodL used to entertain with profuse hospital- 
ity. The historical house in which the famous Governor lived 
and died, the last of the Bevolutionary period, just ruthlessly 
swept away, though of fair proportions, had no dining-room sufr 
iident for hb hospitable occasions as originally built So ha 
bad a banquetting-room, taken down many years 9go^ built out on 
the north side of the house, extending towards what is now the 
State-House yard. My father had invited Governor Hancock 
to the entertiunment he had given at Cambridge on Commence- 
ment Day, on the occasion of hb graduation ; and in return he 
was invited, though so young a man, to dine with lus ExceUencT^. 
The party consisted of not less than fifty or sixty persons, and 
the dinner and its app<untments were in keepmg with the rank 
and fortune of the host. He, however, did not sit at meat with 
hb guests, but dined at a small table by himself, in a wbeel-diair, 
lus 1^ swathed in flannel. He was a martyr to the goat, of 
which circumstance he made an excuse for doing as he pleased in 
poliUcal as weQ as sodal life. Thus, when the adoption of the 
Federal Constitbtion hung doubtful in the balance in the Massa- 
chnsetts Convention of 1788, the gout was made the convenient 
reason for hb staying away, until he was made to see that hb in- 
dedsion must cease, and he interpose, to secure the ratiflcadoa. 
Uy father was in the gallery of the Old South Churdi at the 
time^ and used to describe how Hancodc, wrapt in flannels^ was 
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borue in men** armt op the broad rntUt, wbeo be made the speed 
which caused the Couatitutioii to be accepted bj nineteen migor- 
itj. On the occasion with which we haTe now to do» when the 
Governor had despatched the frugal repast to which his infirmities 
condemned him, he wheeled himself about the general table to 
pay pergonal attention to his guests, and to take part hi the con- 
versation. While thus engaged, and when the animation of the 
company was at iu loudest, it was interrupted by a fearful crash. 
A servant, in removing a cut-glass ipergtie^ which was the central 
ornament of the table, let it fall, and it was dashed into a thou- 
sand pieces. An awkward sflence fell upon the company, when 
Hancock, with the presence of mind of true good-breeding, relieved . 
their embarrassment by exdaimmg^ good-naturedly, ''James^ 
break as mudi as you please^ but don*t make such a confounded 
noise about it P And under the cover of the laugh thus imsed 
the fragmenu were removed, and the talk went on as if nothing 
had happened. ^ 

The ancient severity of manners and strictness of opbions had 
already begun to give way before more genial habits of sode^ 
and a greater freedom of thought The intellectnal movement 
of tlie eighteenth century in Europe, which went before and pre- 
pared the way for her great poliUcal revolutions, was not unfelt 
in New England. Though there was no open schism in the 
Congregationalism which was the prevailing religious denondna- 
tion in Boston and throughout New England, there had kog ^ 
been an undercurrent of dissent from its sterner doctrines, and of 
resistance to its austerer practices, which had already made itself 
manifest on the snr&ce of social life^ as it did, not many years 
later, on that of ecclesiastical affiurs. Boston was then, as she 
has continued to be, her enemies bemg her witnesses, the head- 
quarters of free inquiry and daring discussion, which have done 
so much to modify and control religious and political opinions in 
all parU of the country. The anunated discussions, incident to a 
transition stage of thought, which diversified the conversatioQ of 
intelligent and educated men, were favorable to the devdopmenl 
of growins^ minds. The practices and habits of sodety, too^ had 
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undergone a great change. For instanoe, the theatre had fought 
iu way over the prejndices, or the soand objection^ of Puritan 
tmdition, and had established itself as one of the recognized insti- 
tntioos of the town* Mr. Quincj, Hke most livelj and intelligent 
joong men, loved a plaj, and took a warm interest in the conflict 
which raged for a while, between the old ideas and the new, over 
this innovation. He used to assist, in the French sense of the 
word, at the ''Moral Lectures,** entitled ''The School for Scan- 
dalt^or "The Belle's Stratagem," under which disguise the drama 
•ought at first to avoid the penalties of the old prohibitogr laws* 
He was present when the sheriflT, by Governor Hancock's direc- 
tions, made his first appearance on an j >tage in the midiit of a 
performance, arrested the actors, and carried them off in custody 
to answer for their misdeeds. He helped to swell the publie 
opinion which, provoked by this severity of persecuUon, as the 
friends of the drama esteemed it, not long aflerwardi» oimpelled 
the repeal of the old laws, and procured the charter of the Bos- 
ton Theatre. And he was one of the crowd that thronged its 
andiUnrium on the opening night, to celebrate the triumphaut issue 
of the contest, and to witness what really marked an epoch in the 
history of the manners of New England. 

But this period of Mr. Quincy*s youth, while he was fitting 
himself for active life, and when he first entered upon it, was a 
time of great oollisioo of opinions and passions, which stirred 
men's minds much more deeply than disputes about stage-plays, 
or even about creeds. The Constitution of the United States 
had just been adopted, and an event so miprecedented in history 
was accompanied by many fears, as well as by many hopes. Tlie 
contagion of the French Bevolution, then at iU fieriest height, 
made the fermentation of popular thought and feelmg yet more 
active and intense. 'That stupendous phenomenon, whidi some 
minds regarded as another Star in the East, — the harbinget of 
peace and good-will on earth, — and others, as a baleful comet that 
"from its horrid hair shook pestilence and war,** shed its influ- 
ences for good or evil upon the New World as well as the Old. 
It inspired terror or joy, according as the eyes which watched 
its progress hxdced for its issues of lifii or of death in fidth or in 
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fear. The differing elemeDts of human eharacter aobjected to 
this fierce effenresceoce sooo crystallized into the parlies of the / 
Federalists and the Democrats, or, as thej at first styled them^ 
selves, the Republicans. These were natural parties, having 
tbar origin in the constitution of human nature. It was inevitar 
ble that different men, equally honorable and patriotic, should be 
veiy differently affected by so novel a spectacle as the esublish- 
ment of governments recognizing the People as the source and 
ultimate depositary of the sovereign power. The sanguine and 
hopeful, in the fulness of their faith in the virtue of the people^ 
had no doubu as to the success of the experiment, and looked 
with jealousy on the possible interference of the new central 
power with the freedom of the several States. The more satur- 
nine and cautious, on the other hand, espedally among the edu- 
cated and wealthier classes, had less confidence in popular wisdom 
and self-control, and feared that attacks upon the rights of prop- 
erty, in particular, might be made by the ignorant and poor, under 
the leadership of artful demagogues. Such desired a strong cen* 
tral government, which should check and control the supposed 
tendency of the lower dasses to these excesses. The Federalists 
hoped to find the general government one of checks and balan- 
ces, resembling, as far as the different drcumstances of the two 
countries would allow, that of England, which should secure the 
fullest enjoyment of individual liberty consistent with the fullest 
protection of common rights. The Democrats fleared that it 
might grow bto a tyranny seeking to aggrandize the power and 
glory of the whole nation at the expense of the rights of its con- 
stituent Sutes, and of the personal freedom of the individual 
citizen. The one admired the theory and practice^f the mixed 
government of England, the defects of which, in iU operation 
upon those living under its immediate dominion, they trusted they 
had guarded against; while the other yet remembered bitteriy 
the injustice and sufferings that government had inflicted on their 
country as a remote dependency, and feared that the new Presi- 
dent and Congress might prove to be the old King and Parliament 
under other names. These parties sprang naturally into bdng 
out of the fermentation of opinions and the ebullition of pasdoos 
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of that tnudsitional period, and it is nothing strange that they 
should have dashed fiercelj and angrilj in political discussion 
and political action. . 

It is carious to remark how little the larking misdiiefs of 
slaTciy were suspected in those first days after the adoption of 
the Constitution* It was the poor laborer at thdr own doors^ 
and not the rich slaye-master a thousand miles off, that our anx 
ioos fathers regarded with suspidon and dread. Mr. Qnincj was 
one of the earliest to see afar off the dangers to which the reo> 
ognition of an oligarchy^ resting on ownership of human beings^ 
as a constituent part of oar national polity, exposed the ftiture of 
the young Republic; and from his firist entrance into public life 
to his deathi thb pervading and prevailing feeling gave the key* 
note to his fiercest uttenmces, and furnishes the explanation of 
his most misinterpreted actions. As one of the most promising 
young men of his time, he was approached and courted by the 
prominent Anti-Federalists of that day ; but he deliberately cast 
in hb lot with the party of Washington, and never wavered in 
his allegiance to it as long as it had a name to live. Indeed, to 
the day of his death he professed and called himself a Federal- 
ist, and nothing else. After the final dispersion c^ the Federal 
par^, he voted with various parties according to his estimation 
of their merits; yet he never regarded himself as belonging to 
any of them, not even to the Bepublican party of his old age, 
though he gave his vote and the weight of his infiuence to its 
candidates and its policy. In his choice between the parties of 
his youth, he was solely guided by his sense of what public du^ 
demanded of him ; but he was doubUess confirmed in it by the 
example and advice of many able men, most of them much his 
seniors, in liassachusetts, who then illustrated the Federal ranks, 
and who bestowed on him their countenance and friendship 
Among these may be named George Cabot, Fisher Ame«, 
Samuel Dexter, Harrison Gray Otis, the John Lowells, father 
and son, Theophilus Parsons, Stephen Higginson, and the like. 
By Johii Adams he was honored with a continuance of the 
friendship whidi had subsisted between his father and himself s 
and with John Qnincj AdamSi as a contemporaryi he was ever 
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on tenni of cordial intimacy. At tbc timcof which we now 
speak the two Adamses were prominently and Dioroughly identf- 
fied with the Federal party. And though thdr views of pahlie 
duty led them hoth to separate themselTCs fiom it at a later peri- 
od, this circumstance never affected the personal relations of Mr. 
Quincy with either of them. He hegan at an eariy age to take 
part in politics, and to speak in the town-meetings and the can- 
cuses of the Federal party. Boston was then entirely in tiie 
possession of the Federalists, who welcomed his assistance, hoi 
weie in no haste to reward it. He was content to hide his tim^ 
and he waited patiently while the seaU in the State legislators^ 
the first ohjecu c^ young American ambition, were filled by 
more eager or more fortunate aspirants. He says himself oa 
this subject: — 

MBoth branches of the Legislatare were fiDed with able and aspiring 
men, who were not willing to give way to a man younger and as yet 
untried. Nor, on my part, was I very desirous of place. The habits 
of my mind made roe regard political position as a post of labor and 
service, and that the honor of holding it was counterbalanced, if nol 
outweighed, by the responsibilities and obligations it involved. I con- 
tented myieif, therefore, without complaint or solicitation, with wwtinf 
for several yean without any notice from my fellow-citisens of my psrty 

Isbois.* 

% * 

In effect, he never sat in the lower house of the G«ieral 
Court, excepting for a very short time many years later, and il 
was not until 1804 that he was elected to the State L^gislatore 
as one of the Senators of the Boston district NotwiUistanding 
the good sense and philosophy with whidi he accepted his fate^ 
there can be litUe doubt that he did not consider Umsdf as weD 
treated by his party friends. 

The year 1794 was a memorable one in the history of my 
father, as being the date of his first acquabtance with the la^ 
who afterwards became his wife. In September of that year, 
Miss Eliza Susan Morton accompanied one of her brothers oo a 
journey he made from New York to Boston on business. She 
was the daughter of John Morton, a native of the North of Ire* 
land, of Scottish d«cent| who came to America b the commit- 
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mij department of tbe Britisb armj abooi the middle of the 
last century, and afterwards became a thriving merchant in the 
city of New York. When the Bevolutionarj troubles began, he 
was a prosperous and wealthy man, and he might have remained 
under British protection during the occupation of that dty, if 
his Whig principles would have permitted it But ""the Bebd 
banker," as he was styled by the Tories, cast in hb lot with his 
adopted country. He removed with his fiimily first to Elizabeth- 
town, and afterwards to'Baskingridge, in New Jersey^ having fir«4 
deposited the bulk of his fortune in the Loan Office. The Gov« 
emor of New Jersey appointed him one of his aides-de-camp, but 
he died of a fever before seeing any active service. He nmrriedt 
in 1761, Maria Soplua Kemper, who was bom at Caob on the 
Bhine in 1789, but came to Amerioa in infancy with her par> 
entSy — persons of easy if not affluent circumstances, who, yielding 
to a species of epidemic of emigration prevailing b Grermany at 
that time, exdianged a comfortable home and refined circle of 
society in Europe for the hardships and privations of a new 
country. After the evacuation of New York, Mrs. Morton re- 
turned to the dty, and brought her children up well, and lived 
cre^tably on what could be recovered of her husband's prop- 
erty.^ Miss Morton, at the time of her first visit to Boston, was 
about-twenty years old, not handsome, but with an intelligent face 
and pleasing person, with very winning manners and most agree- 
able powers of conversation. My father^s fate was decided at 
their first interview. In a week from the day that he first met 
her and learned the fact c^ her existence, he was engaged to be 
married to her! It is proper to say, however, that he did not 
commend the abstract prudence of his conduct in this particular, 
fortunate as its results haj^iened to be, or advise his sons, or any 
ingenooos youth who might seek his counsel, to imitate the pre- 
cipitate energy df his example. But I have no donbt| that my 
readers would rather have lus own account than mine of this 
interesting passage of bb liftw 

^ This tzcellrat hdj tptot tbe tost jean of bw llfo In Mr. Qnloey'^fkoi^f , 
■od 4M St CuBlnrldgs dorinf kit Prttldfoey, September, ISSS, In bar'ninety* 
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^'On a Sandajr evening in Septembert 1794, I went, ai was mj 
babit, to tbe bouse of Ebenezer Storeri tbe bosband of mj paternal 
annt (Hannab Quincy). It was a bospitable, pleasant fiunilj, entei^ 
taining their friends most agreeaUjr, of wbom it was tbe resoti oa tbe 
Sunday evening*. On tbb evening I was casoaUj btrodoeed to a 
I young lady from New York, a Bliss Morton, of wbose existence I bad 

I never before beard. Tbere was notbing uncommonly preposs e ssi ng in 

• ber appearance, and sbe made no impression oq my mind or fiuicy. 

^ Another of my aunts, Mrs. Guild, was also present, and soon asked 

me to retire with ber to an adjoining room, as sbe wished my advica 
on some business matters. While tbns engaged, tbe stranger lady, al 
tbe request of tbe company in tbe parlor, began to sing one of the 
beautiful songs of Bums, with a deamess of voice and an ezqointa 
taste and feeling which, though I was not very impressible by mnsioi 
at once struck a chord in my heart never toadied before, and excited 
emotions I had never belbre experienced. I at once threw down Mrs. 
Guild's papers, saying I could attend to notbing else while that lady 
was singing, and returned to tbe company. At tbe request of the 
company the young lady snng several other song* of B ur ns w i t b eqoal 
excellence and a like effect on mysel£ I iounediatdy entered into 
conversation witb ber, which strengthened and bcreased my previona 
impression in ber favor. I found an intelligence of no common order, 
and a well-educated mind, with no apparent desire to attract admirai* 
tion, and I felt my heart drawn tows^ ber by an impulse apparently 
irresistible. On inquiry I found sbe was to remain in Boston, bot a 
single week, and was at a boarding-bouse witb ber brother. I knew 
of no means to pursue a further acquaintance, to seek which I waa 
impelled by a power of which I bad previoosly no ooncepckm. My 
difficulty in this respect, however, was soon removed. Sbe was taken 
fh)m ber boarding-boose by Mrs. Craigie, tbe wife of Andrew Craigie, 
a gentleman of fortune, who lived in great style at Cambridge in the 
fine house which bad been Wasbingtonls bead-quartera, and is now tbe 
residence of tbe poet Longfelk>w. Here I soon found means to enhi* 
vate ber acquainUnce, and bad an opportunity of learning tbe eztraor* 
dinary personal interest taken in ber, and tbe adnuration fthforbsr 
character and attainments by those who bad bad tbe opportunity of 
knowing ber. Of these I found several among tbe most excellent and 
cultivated members of our own society. Mr. Craigie, who bad fived 
in New York, and was intimately acquainted witb ber and ber fomilyt 
and George Cabot, who bad known ber btimately when be waa Sena- 
tor of tbe United States, and Mrs. Cabot, wei« load in bsr p*ideeB. 
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Ifjrimele bf marriage, Edward Dowte, had known ber mother in New 
York, and apoke of her aa a ladjr of ezemplarjr life and mannen, re- 
figiont and refined, of a good ftmiljr, once rich and ttiU able to keep 
on the level of the best fiuniliet in New York, though her property had 
been much diminiihed bjr the war. He tud the yoong lad j waa higfal/ 
Tabled by all that knew her, and that she waa especially inUmate with 
Mr. and Mn. OHver Wokott, of Connecticat, he then being Secretary 
of the Tnannj of the United Sutes, and also with the RoTerend Dr. 
Samuel Stanhq;M Smith, the President of Princeton College, in whose 
fiuaily she had been educated,^ and by the members of which she waa 
greatly betored. She waa also intimate with the family of Theodore 
Sedgwick, afterwards Speaker of the House of BepresentatiTea, and 
nsnally q>ent aome montha of every summer with them at Stodt« 
bridge.* 

It was fortunate, perhaps, for his own aatisftiction at the time^ 
that my father waa able to find auch excellent testimony to the 
worth of the lady with whom he thua linked his fate for life with 
diaracteriatic despatch, and it waa still more fortunate for him!- 
aelf and hia children that it waa all more than borne out by the 
experience of fifty-three years ; but it ia not likely, in the state 
of mind whidi he was then in, that the absence of all evidence in 
ber fiiTor, or the presence of any amount of it to ber disadTan* 
tage, would have deterred him from taking the step he did. He 
says himself after giving this account of the transaction ; — 

*■ I have been thus particular on points which give a semblance of 
justification to my conduct in this, the most critical act of my life, and 
the one which has contributed more than any other to its happiness, 
because I regard it as having apparendy no element of wisdom or pru- 
dence. But I have always encouraged myself to believe that all men 
are at times, if not always, sotject to invirible infloences, suggesting 
thou^ts and communicating impulses which give direction to the 
whole eouise of their lives. That there it, as the poet expresses it, 

^ ' .... a divinity that shapes oar ends^ 
Rongh^iew them how we wOL' 
Tnm or febe, thu belief is consolatory and usefuL* 

• My notb« wm not, strictly peaking, '••dueatsd** io Pretiaeiit 8mlth*a 
feallyt hot bs took greet intercit in ber improvement, directed ber readiof^ 
and SMl it id her by h to advice in that eeif-edncetioa wblohtothebeetofaBed* 
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However this may have been, whether it were ^ God's good 
providenoe," or ** a lucky hit,**- this sudden choice of a wife was not 
one of those made in haste to be repented of at Idsnre. It was 
justified by the experience of more than half a century, and not 
only constituted his chief domestic happinessi but was a constant 
incentive and assistance to his public service. Miss Morton 
returned to New York at the end of her memorable week's- vbit 
A correspondence was kept up between the betrothed pair, but 
the engagement was kept a secret even from their nearest rela* 
tives and dearest friends. It would seem as if there were no 
sufficient reason for this concealmentt as the parties were of ML 
age, and of an equality of condition which must have prevented 
any objections to the suitableness of the match. The only ez« 
cuse given for it was a tour in Europe which Mr. Quincy con- 
templated, and until the completion <^ which they preferred to 
keep their relations to each other to themselves. The next win- 
ter my father made his jEurangements for thb tour, ^nd took New 
York and Phikdelphia in his way, with the ostensible purpose 
of seeing the world, but with the real one of seeing the lady 
of his love. His own account of this journey and visit is as 
foQows: — 

*< I set out from Boston, the end of December, 1794, or the beipn- 
ning of January, 1795, in the line of stages lately establi^bed by an 
enterprising Yankee, Pease hj name, which at that day was conndered 
a method of transportation of wondeiibl expedition. The journey to 
New York took up a week. The carriages were old and shackfing, 
and much of the harness made of ropes. One pair of hones carried 
the stage eighteen miles. We generally reached our resting-pboe ftr 
the night, if no accident intervened, at ten o'clock, an^ after a fkngsl 
supper, went to bed with a notice that we should be called at three the 
next morning, — which generally proved to be half past two. Then, 
whether it snowed or rained, the traveller must rise and make ready 
by the help of a horn lantern and a fertlung candle, and proceed on 
his way over bad roads, — sometimee with a driver showing no donbl* 
ful symptoms of drunkenness, which good-hearted passengers never 
£uled to improve at every stopping-place by urging upon him the com- 
fort of another glass of toddy. Thus we travelled, eighteen nules a 
stage, sometimes obliged to get out and hdp the coachman lift the 
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coach out of a quagmire or rot« and arrived at New York after a 
week's hard travelling, wondering at the ease aa well m es^wdttioB 
with which oor jonmej was efieded.** 

Mr. Quinc/a companion on this joomej was HViUiam SnlliTan, 
a young man two or three jears his junior, who had just been 
admitt«5l to the bar, at which he afterwards rose to eminence. 
A great intimacj had lately sprung up between the two joong 
men, which endured without interruption until the death of Mr. 
SuUiyan in 1839. He was the onlj confidant of the love-Mcret 
which was the real occasion of their expedition. Mr. Sullivan 
had ereij engaging quality that should invite ftiendship^ and 
everj solid excellence that should confirm it Those of us who 
remember his winning address, the charm of the mingled sense 
and pleasantry of his conversation, and the absolute perfection of 
his manners, can readOj imagine what an incomparable friend 
he must have been in his jouth and at such a conjuncture. 
Political sympathy also was a strong tie Jto unite the two friends. 
Mr. Sullivan was a Federalist of the Federalists, although his 
fiuher, James Sullivan, was a leader, of the Democrat, and ulti- 
mately became Governor of the State through Ihe support of 
that party. ''This difference of opinion with his fttther/says 
Mr. Qaincy, ''occanoned him great pain, and subjected him to 
many temptations which be bad the prindple to withstand. He 
was a tme and faithftil ftiend, and In all respects a worthy and 
useful dtisen of the Bepoblia* 

Mr. Qnincy took letters to the family of Miss Morton, and thus 
bad free access to her society. He also had introductions to 
many of the prindpal inhabitants c^ New York, from whom be 
received very flattering attentions. One of the distinguished 
acquaintances be thus made was Alexander Hamilton, who^ if 
Waaihington was the head, was then the leader of the Federal 
party. I am not sure whether it was at General Hamiltonis 
table at this time, or at his own when Hamilton afterwards 
visited Boston, that a conversation occurred whidi I have often 
heard my ftuher repeat It turned on the character and talents 
of his deadly rival, Aaron Burr. In reply to the question 
whether Burr was a man of great talentSi ^ Not of great tal- 
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entSy" replied Hamilton. ^Hit mindi though brilliant, Is Bhak . 
low, and incapable of broad Tiews or contbned effort He lel- 
dom speaks in couiit more than twenty minates, and thoagh his 
speeches are showy and not without effect upon a jurj« thej 
contain no proof of uncommon powers of mind. Bttt,"* ha add- 
ed, suiting the action to the word, and describing a cirde about 
his head with his hand, ^ he has an ambition that will never be 
satbfied until he has encircled his brows with a diadem I * The 
openness with which Hamilton ezpres:(ed his contempt for the ^ . 
talents and character of Burr, of which tliis striking statement to 
a young stranger was but a casual example, was doubtless a main 
cause of the personal bitterness on the part of his antagoiust 
which pursued him to the death. 

After a delightful visit of a fortnight to New York, Mr. Quincj 
proceeded to Philadelphia. He put up at the hotel where Vice- 
President Adams had his apartments, who showed his yoong 
friend much kindness, and invited him to make use of his private 
parlor as if it were his own. He received from the most promt- 
nent gentlemen of Philadelphia, to whom he brought letters or 
was introduced by Mr. Adams in his own words, ^a series of at- 
tentions which 1 can never forget.* He mentions, particular^, 
Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution, William Bing- 
ham, Samuel Breck, and John Vaughan, as among those to 
whom he was espedally indebted for hospitable attentions. At 
the table of Mr. Bingham he met Talleyrand, who was then in 
this country in temporary exOe. It was during this unwilfing 
residence in America, in the intermediate state of humOiatioii 
through which he passed from the bishoprie of Autun to the 
principality of Beneventum, that the cynical diplomatist formed 
the opinion as to the pleasures of sodety in this country at that 
time, of which he gave an epigrammatical expression twenty 
years later. A Frendi lady of rank, who had also been an 
emigrant to America at the same time with Talleyrand, oo 
promoting an American to him in 1815, added, ** Yon have not 
forgotten, Prince, the hall you and I were at together in Phib- 
delphia ? - — •« Ah, nol* replied the Prince, le-enfordng the sneer 
by an mdescribably eloquent shrug of the shoulders s ''the Ainer> 
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Scans are a botpitable people, a magnanimoas people, and are 
destined to be a great natUm, — mm$ kur btxe ui affrwxl * 

Of eourse Mr. Qaincj was i^esented to Piiesident WashiogtoOy 
wlio then beld his regolar levees ererj other Tuesdaj, at which 
he reeeived sodi persons as were thoaghi to be entitled to the 
distinctioo. The court of Washington was modelled ^'in little** 
af^er that of the England of that time in its forms and roles. 
The indiscriminate admissions of later dajs were nndrearoed oC 
No one was admitted iraless introdoced bj one of the members of 
the Cabinet, or bj some private gentleman personallj known to 
the President. These reoepUons were held in the dining-room of 
the boose on the sooth side of Market Street, between Fifth and 
Sixth whidi Waslungton occopied doring his oflldal residence in- 
Philadelphia. This room, which was in the rear of the hoose, 
looking into the garden, was osed for this porpose, as being the 
laigest in the hoose. The President stood fronting the door of 
entrance^ in the foil dress of Stimrf s foil-length portrait, and the 
strangers were socoessiTelj presented to him. This done, and the 
goests, indtiding those previoosl/ received, having all arrived, 
the company took their places in a circle roond the room. The 
drde formed, the Prendent made the drcoii of it, addressing a 
few words to each individoal, after which the party broke op. 
The receptioQS were held from three to fbor in the afternoon. 

I was corioos to know bow mj father^s recollections of the 
personal appearance of Washington agreed with the popolar 
descriptions and pictorial representations of it with which we are 
all fiuniliar. He was not an imaginative man, and never dressed 
his heroes in the colors. of fancy. No man had a profbonder 
reverence for Washington than he, hoi this did not affect his 
perceptions of physical phenomena, nor bis recollections of them. 
My mother, on the contrary, was ^ of imaginaUon all compact,* 
and Washington was in her mind*s eye, as she recslled him, more 
than a hens — a soperior being, as fiir above the common race of 
mankind in miyesty and grace of person and bearing as b moral 
grandeor. This was one of the few soljecU on which my father 
and mother differed b oinnkm. He mamtdned that Stoart^ 
portrait is a lughly ideaHsed one, presenting its great solject as 
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the artist thought he ought to live io the minds of posterity, baft 
not a stroDg resemblance of the actual man in the flesh. Hd 
always declared that the portrait by Savage in the CoO^ 
dining-room in Hanrard Hall, at Oambridget was the best like* 
ness he had ever seen of Washington, though its merits as A 
work of art are but small With this opinion my mother conld 
not away. Stuart's Washington conld hardly come np to ihe 
gracious flgure that dwelt in het memoiy. One day, when talk* 
ing oyer those times in hb old age, I asked my fiuher to tell me 
what were hb recollections of Washington's personal presence 
and bearing. ^I will tell yoo,* said he, ^just how he strudt me. 
He reminded me of the gentlemen who used to come to Bostort 
in those days to attend the General Court from Hampden of 
Franklin Coun^ in the western part of the State. A Bttlfl 
stiff in his person, not a little formal in his manners, not partico^ 
larly at ease in the presence of strangers. He had the air of i 
countty gentleman not accustomed to mix much in sodety, pei^ 
fectly polite, but not easy in his address and conTcrsation, and not 
graceful in his gait and movements.* From the recollectioos 
of Mr. Sullivan, which he published many years afterwards, U 
would seem that the impression made upon him by Washington, 
who was the object of his political idolatry, was much the same 
as that made upon his friend. He saya : *« In his own house Us 
action was calm, deliberate, and dignified, without pretenrions to 
gracefulness or peculiar manner, but merely natnnd, as might be 
expected in such a man. When walking in the street, his mov^ 
ment had not the soldierly air which might have been expected. 
Hb habitual motions had been formed k>ng before he^took eom- 
mand of the American armies, in the wars of the interior, or in 
the surveying of wilderness lands, — employments in which ele- 
gance and grace were not likely to be acquired.** It certainly 
was perfectly natural that Washington's manners should have 
been those of a country gentleman living remote from dtfes^ he 
having been engaged in rural occupations the chief of his Bft^ 

• ''FMiimarLrttmoaPiibllsClMnetwtSDdPiiblloEvMiltfrontfasPssss 
«r 178S to tfia P«Mit of 1816.** A book IbO of Inttiwtlnf BsttM^^ kog «■! sf 
print, and wen dMOTTiog to bt roprifllsd. 
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t 
moTiDg in « very narrow circle of sodetj, when he was called al 
the age of forty-three to the leadership of the Revdotipo. 

While thofl pleasantly occupied in Philadelphia, Mr. Qnincy 
was making his preparations for his European tour. His plan 
was to travel overland on horsehack — then the only tolerable 
mode of locomotion in the regions he proposed visiting — through 
Virginia and North Carolina to Charleston in South Carolina. 
Having thus seen what were then the principal portions of his 
own country, he intended to take passage in a merchant-vessel, 
f(Mr as yet packet-ships were not, from Charleston for Europe. 
In this design he bought two horses, hired a confidential servant, 
and was on the eve of departure. The very day before he was 
to b^n his journey southward, he received letters from Boston 
announcing the fiulure.of a mercantile house, whidi involved m 
considerable portion of his own proper^, and a material part of 
that of some of his female relatives. Tlus news changed his 
plans at once. He sold his horses, dismissed his servant, and 
returned forthwith to Boston, making only a flying visit to Miss 
Morton as he passed through New York. *lThus ended,* he 
says, ''m project of an American and European tour which I had 
never afterwards the q>portunity or inclination to revive." My 
fiuher never seemed to regrot the loss of this opportunity of 
foreign travel It was a means of mental improvement of wluch 
he always undervalued the benefits and exaggerated the disad- 
vantages. I cannot but think, however, considering the interest- 
ing state of Europe at that time, and the excellent introductioDS 
he had with him, that such an experience would have been c? 
great advantage to him as a part of his preparation for his polit* 
ical career, as well as the fit conclusion of a liberal education. 

The next two years he spent in the pursuits of law and of 
politics, with moderate socoess in the one, but with increasing in* 
terest b the other. Party spirit ran high in Boston, as in all 
other paru of the country. Jay's treaty, Fronch insolence, Eng- 
lish aggressions, agitated and inflamed the general mind. The 
Federalistt were accused by the Democrats of aristocratic and 
monarchical leanings towards England, while the Democrats 
were believed by the FederalisU to be ready to second the mad 
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■ehemes of Fnmce, and eager to follow io her Uoody fooCstepe. 
The art of political lying wai carried to a perfectioii which haa 
hardly admitted of improvement in our later times. The cal- 
nmoieA heaped on the head of Ahraham Lincoln at the heginnii^ 
of hia Pi^idency were not more atrodoos nor more malignant 
than those poared oat upon that of George Washington daring 
his second administration. He was accased of moral imhecility, 
of personal cowardice, of want of military capacity, of treadiery 
to the liberties of his coantry, and even of pecaniary dishonesty. 
Mr. Quincy had an opportanity of a nearer view of the worldngs 
of the Anti-Washington faction than Boston could afford him, on 
hb first visit to Philadelphia, the hot-bed in whidi iU rankest lies 
were forced, and again at a second vi^it he paid to that dty in 
the aatumn of the next year. He made a joamey to Princeton 
in September, 1796, to attend the Commencement of the Oolite 
there ; but more particularly, it may be belfeved, to meet Wm 
Morton, who was then on a visit to Dr. Smith, the President of 
the College. He was received and treated with great distincdoo 
by President Smith, who obtained for him, of his own mere mo* 
tion, the honorary degree of Master of Arts. Thence he attend- 
ed Miss Morton to Philadelphia to the hoose of her mothei^s 
sister, Mrs. Susan Jackson, who is yet remembered by many of 
all ranks in Boston and Phikdelphia, — between whidi dties her 
later years were divided, — and by the poor even more wannl^ 
than by the rich, as a beautiful example of a serene and happy 
old age,— 

** Wbote cheerfbl dsy benevoleDCS endssrs^ 
Whote night coogimtnUtlng oomdencs chssw, -« 
The geoerd fATorite ss the general firlead.** 

Her huKband, Dr. Jadison, was one of the moat sealona of the 
Anti-WHshington party, and the intimate associate of Dallas, Do- 
ane, Gallatin, McKean, and others, who never spoke of Wash- 
ington in their political cabals but as Montesuma, and whose 
labors to destroy his power and bfiuence by blackening his duu^ 
acter were industrious and unceasing. All the personal kbdnesa 
and amiable qualities of Dr. Jackson could not make the factioaa 
virulence of his party less abhorrent to young Quincy, and he 
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ntarned borne man fixed and fervent in his Fedend leel ib$n 



The foUowing letter from Plresident Adams was occasioned hj 
an entertainment given in Gmoert Hall to (Stiaen Adet| tl|e 
Minister of the Directory to the United States, at which several 
of the prominent Federalists had been induced to asrist Mr. 
Adams expresses with characteristic energy his sense of the nn- 
wiidom of the friends of the Administration in thus giving their 
countenance to that troublesome and insolent envoy of French 
democracy. I cannot say whether my father was one of Che 
party or not; but I think it very unprobable, as it was not a 
kmd of trap he would be likely to fidl inta 

Fbxsidxht Adams to Mb. Quni ct. 

0KAm &B^-I received in its time your fitvor of the Sd inst, and 
thank yon for your dear and satisfactory answers to my questions. 

** Fray teQ me, fiilrs fiotif , whether you were one of the d^sens 
who fbtenised with Citizen Adet at Concert Han? Whether (S^aea 
Lincoln and Citizen Higginson were not a little in the compunctions 
6r the ilkgitimate embraces they gave and recdved on that day? 
They seemed to SM to be stolen amours at the tiflse. 

** We may snule a little su6 roM at these runnings astray after stolen 
waters of our good friends, and meritorious characters. But it is a 
serious thing. It » very dangerous for private perwns to exhibit these 
ostentstious feasts to foreign ambaMsdors, whidi lead to policed eon- 
sequences of the first magnitude, and embsrram the best-intentioned* 
government in the world. The enthusissm of the American people 
for the French Bevdution, a thing beyond their knowledge to judge 
oC and of no importance to thdr interests or engagements, hss been 
countenanced in Boston by the best firiends of the American govern- 
ment, and even by the best newspaper in that town, to the detriment 
of our publie afiairs upon many oocanons. This muit be in eonfi- 
denee. You must ooneed with great care my eorrespon d enoe with 
you, oCherwiie it may tend to the disadvantage of both, 

**I enclosed to Mrs. Adams a power of attorney to you. If die 
AoM have occanon to prosecute some hardy trespasseri die will em 
ploy you, — so that we shall have business to write about 
** I an^ uFf your most d)ed\ 

M Jomr ABAKa.* 
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It was doriog this viait to Priooetoii and Phfladdphia thai tha 
time of their marriage was ammged between m/ fiither and 
mother, aod fixed for the next sommer. Bat mj loadeia will 
prefer hb own aoooont of thia matter lo mine. 

M At the end of the jear 179$ I tiioaght it waa time to make mjr 
engagementa with Mi« Morton pablie, and bring them to eompletfon* 
I made mj parpotei known to mj mother 9mAj in Janoaiy, who al 
once acceded to mj riewa. An onlj son, with whom she had fiTod in 
matnal harmonj and oonfidenoe for ekren or twelve /ears, ever since 
hb entrjr into college, could not wish to be separated from her« and her 
own wishes entirelj ooindded with m/ own. It was onl/ the intr^ 
doction of a sin|^ individual, and she her sonli wife, into a hooM 
amplj snffident Ibr a laige fimul/, that was the snlject of eonsder- 
ation. The whole matter was settled in one evening. Although she , 
had never seen Miss Morton, she had heard of her through othenb' 
and she had also entire confidence in mj judgment, and wiihed to aae 
me married.* 

Although my fitther seems to have considered hia mothei^ 
ready consent to thb arrangement entirely a matter of ooorae^ I 
cannot but think that she deserves more isctdii for the good aenae 
and good temper she showed on this oocaaion than he aooorda to 
her. It must have been a moat punfol moment to her maternal 
feelings, however well she may have concealed it, when her only 
son disclosed to her that he had been aecretly engaged to be mar* 
ried for more than two years, and to a atranger whom she had 
never seen, and whom he propoaed bringing home to her bonae. 
Fortunately, the connection proved an eminently happy one for 
herself as well as for her son, and gave to the brief remainder 
of her life the new happineas of the k>ve and aodety of m daogh* 
ter. My father thns oootinoes hb narrative :— ^ 

«• With her [hb mother^s] entira approbation I commnmeated way 
intentions to Mbi Morton, and in the month of May, 1797, 1 set off for 
Kew York on my matrimonial tour. My mother could not be pes^ 
snaded to accompany me. Ajoumey to New York was not then sobh 
an occasion of pleasure as it b now; and without any expectation Uial 
anyone of my family relations would be present al the ceremony of 
my marriage, I reached Kew York, and setUed aU preUminariea wiA 
the lady's fiioids, fixing the day on whidi the marriage was to take 
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pbca, of wUeh I dalj bformed mj fiiendt in Boston. To mj 8Qr> 
jvite, two dijB beibre tlie appointed dij mj ancle, Edward Dowm, 
witli nj annt, Ifia. Dowie, appeared, baling come on lolelj Ibr m/ 
wedding. I bad alwa/t been a great fityorite witb them, and tb«ir 
presence gave me great deligbt 

•«0n tbe etb of Jone, 1797, I was married to Miss Morton, bj 
Dr. Samuel Stanbope Smitb, Ftcsident of Princeton College, wbo 
came from Princeton for tbat purpose, tbe ladj baring been alwa/s a 
fiiYorite witb bim, and often an inmate in bis familj. Tbe next daj 
we set fotb in a coacb and four, for tbe state of tbe roads at tbat da/ 
did not pennit traTcIling sneb a distance, witb anj expedition, witb 
less equipage. Tbe stage-eoacbes were intolerable, and tbe paisage 
tbrougb tbe Sound stiQ worse. After a joumejr of about fire da/s we 
leacbed tbe bouse of tbe Rer. Asa P^uskard, in Marn^rougb. He was 
tbe minister of tbe pariib, and bad married m/ aunt, tbe youngest 
daugbter of mj grandfatber, Jonab Quincj of Braintree. Witb Mr. 
and Mrs. Packard resided mj grandmotber, Mrs. Ann Quinc/, and 
bere m/ motber met us. Tbe bappy unison of mind and spirit be- 
tween m J wile and my motber wbicb was soon apparent, and wlueb 
grew into perfect affection, filled tbe measure of mj bappiness. We 
proceed e d at once to Boston, and from tbat time i^e formed a bappjr, 
bappy fiumlj. Mj motber found mj wife all sbe bad desired, more 
Iban sbe bad boped, and bj mj wifo tbese feelings and affections were 
cor£all J re^proeated.* 

Tbia bappineia did not remain long nnbroben. In Mareb, 
1798, joat before tbe birtb of my fatber^s first child, bit motber 
was suddenly teized witb an inflammaUon of tbe longs, of wbicb 
abe died oo the 2dd of the month, in the fifty-foortb year of her 
age. At the time of this calami^ my mother was in a very crit- 
iod conditioo, and her physician told my father tbat the knowl- 
edge of it would probably prove fatal to her. It may be well 
imagiDed how modi tbia circomstanoe most have aggravated the 
agony of hia grief at tbe kes of soch a parent, wbo bad been to 
him, in bis own words, ** father and motber, brother and sister, m 
eombination of all the relations of which boman natore is capa- 
ble^ niy friend, my adviser, my goide^ and my goardiaa.* In 
aocoffdanee with the advice of Doctor DanforUii Mrs. Qnincy'a 
death was kept concealed from ber daoghter-hi-law, wbo silp- 
poeed her all tbe time to be in tbe opponto bedroom. For • 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1798 -180ft. 

'■JoBV Adam^u Was.**— FoinrTR or Jitlt Oratiob.— Dxtbatxd vob 
CojraBiss.— JoRV QudiotAdaju surssiKDn bdc, ajid u auo ds- 

FBATSD. — la THX StATB SXBATB. — ATTACKS THS SLATX SaTIO OT 

BsntnurrATioH.— Blbctsd to CoxoBxst. — Pbsfabatiov iob Pabua- 

XBVTABT LiFB. — JoOrnXBT TO WasHDIOTOX. ~~ Ytttt TO MbW HaTBB.— 
COBBBOnOUT FBDBBALUn. — PBDBBAUtTB OF NbW ToBK. — JaOOB ABD 

Wabbibqtob IfoBTOX.— Lifb at Wabbibotob. 

AFTER this rmpid laoeesdoD of joys and sorrow^ Mr. Qdney 
retomed the coone of professional and political life whidi 
the death d his moUier had interrupted for a season. The gloom 
which that sodden calamity had spread over his home was in doe 
time dispersed by the preeenoe and sodety of the young wife of 
his dioice, and it became again the scene of every domestio hi^ 
piness. In his profession he was moderately socoessfol, but he re- 
fused to give that undivided attenticm to the law whidi so jealoua 
m mistreat demands. His thoughts were more earnestly given 
to public aifiurs, whidi wer^ then in a most interesting and criti* 
cal condition* The insults of the Frendi Directory, encouraged 
by the ferocious bitterness of their pardsans in this country, had 
readied a point where armed resutance or the surrender of 
national independence seemed to be the only altematiye left 
to the American people. Talleyrand had reported to the Di* 
rectory, as the result of the observations of his exile, that the 
United States were of no more consequence, and need be treated 
with no more ceremony, than Genoa. As soon as the Federal 
par^ — » or the English party, as the Frendi government dio«e to 
regard it — had succeeded in electing Adams to the Presidency 
over Jefferson, then considered the chami»on of French ideas, 
the Directory proceeded to act upon this hint On the slightest 
I»etezts of breaches of neutrality, Amerioan ships were seised 
and confiscated ; it was ordained that American seamen taken on 
board British shipif even if it could be proved that they had been 
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drened. It wai reprinted in Phfladelphia, then the seat of gOT)> 
enuneoty and elicited man j gratifying expressions of their sense 
oi^ its timeliness and its merits from eminent men in different 
parts of the coantrj. Its style was not free from the asnal rhe- 
torical excesses of joung oratorsi bat it breathed the spirit of 
liberty, and was informed with the spirit of the times, and is not 
uninteresting now as an expresMon of the prevailing passions 
that bspired it The following letter from the President of the 
United States is the only one for which I have room. 

Prbsidsht Adams to Mb. QumoT. 

*PMiLiKtrau, Jwfy 1S| 17BSL 
^Dbab Sib:— -I hare recdred and read with great plessnre your 
brilBant oration. It » as sensible as it is eloquent It is one of the 
most ptedous morseb that our coontry has produced upon soch ooea- 
sions. I hope it will be the means of bringing yon firward oat of thai 
domestic repose in which yoa seem to place too mach of yoar delight 
I cannot blame yoa, howerer. 

" I love yoa the better lor the motto oa yoor title-psge.^ It is an 
amisble tribote from soch a son to soch.a fisher. 
**My compliments to Mrs. Qnincy. 

** I am, dear nr, yoors, ftc, 

«* Jomr Adams.* 

It was a good deal owing to the reputation Mr. Qnincy gained 
by this oration, that the Federalists selected him as their candi- 
date for CoogrcM at the election of NoTcmber, 1800. He was 
twenty-eight years old, hot this was regarded then as so infantile 
an 1^ for a member of Congress, that the Democratie papers 
called alood for a cradle to rock the Federal candidate in. Hb 
antagonist was Dr. T^liam Eustis, who had served on the medi- 
esl staff of the Revolotionary army, and was an active partisan 
of the anti- Washington school of politics. He was afterwards 
Secretary of Wa^, under Jefferson and Madison, and later Got- 
emor of Massachosetts, in which ofUce he died in 1825. The 
election of 1800 was a hotly contested and very dose one. Mr. 
Quincy had a minority of die votes of the town of Boston, bat 

e Aa eztrsct from the ** ObservttloiM oa tbs Boitoo Port Bill,** fto^ by Jo* 
stahQalD^.lr. 
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years was all that rictorj Hsdf ooold have woo for it Its ex- 
tinctioo was a moral and political necessitjr. The Federalists 
fiuled in a desperate and indefensible attempt to snbstitote Burr 
hr the detested Jeffenoo in the dioioe between the two Demo* 
eratie candidates who had an tqptl namber of Totes in the Elee* 
toral CoDeget and thej nerer again recoTered the control of the 
national government Still, th^ ooonted in thdr ranks a great 
propoctioa of the weahhj, int^igent, and educated . dasses, and 
the moral inllnence of their renstance to the opinions and the 
poli^ of the opposite partj was not without a modifying eilect 
upon the one and the odier. 

As a necessary coneeqoence of the fidl of Mr. Adamsv the 
diplomatic career of his son, John Qoincy AdamSi came to an 
end for a season. He returned to America in 1801, estaUbhed 
himself in Boston, and resomed the practice of the law. He was 
immediately placed in the State. Senate, and when the dection of 
1802 approached, the Federal managers conceived the idea, not 
onreasonably, that his name and reputation would secure his 
dectioo to Oongress over Dr. Kustis. The proposition was ao* 
cordingly made to him, but he positively refused to stand in Mr. 
Quints way. Mr. Quin^, however, would not'stand in the 
way of the success of his party, if it could be gained by the sub* 
stitation of a more acceptable candidate in his place. So he 
absolntdy dedined being a 'candidate as against Mr. Adam% 
whose nomination was ibally arranged. But the result did not 
answer the expectations of any of the parties to the tmnsaction. 
For Dr. Eu^ was diosen and Mr. Adams beaten, and that by 
rather more votes than Mr. Quincy had been two years before. 
Some portion of the disfiivor with whidi the father was regarded 
by many of the Federalists was doubtless visited upon the son, 
and made them cool in their support of him. He had also 
himsdf ofiended Us party by proposing in the State Senate that 
a certMu proportion of the Councillors, then dio9en by the Legis* 
lature, should be given to the Democrats. This magnanind^ 
did not commend itself in those high par^ times, to men yet 
smarting under a national defeat, but who still retained the coo* 
trd of their own State. Indeed, it was looked upon by many of 
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' the diseoiiifitiire of honeit principles which has occurred io oor good 
old perent KaMachosette. This erent, thoogh altogether unexpected 
to me, if easHj accoonted hr after it haa happened. I do not, how- 
erer, impiite it to the meaaores adopted hf Uie Legialatore at their 
aommer seMoo. All 1 6an hefiere on that aobject is, that these meaa- 
nres were not adequate to prodnce the good effects intended hj theos. 
Thej were good medicines rendered ineffectoal hj the patienl^s habit 
of bod/. 

** The canses which have prodoced the rerbhttion in the poUtics of 
Massachvsetta are manj, — more than I have time to detaiL Bnt 
above all,— more than anj Federalist I hare seen or heard m willing 
to allow, — the want of uuon, and conseqoentl/ of seal among them* 
aelTes, is among the most potent of these causes, though of this we 
hear little or nothing. The Federalists differ among themselyes npon 
maajfimdawtenial pomii to soch a degree that the/ cannot act with 
the Tigor which concert alwa/s produces. Manj of them are too 
much deroted to personal and selfish Tiews to make an/ sacrifice to 
part/ porposea. Soch men nerer can be of moch vse, and /et the/ 
are alwa/s heav/ burdens npon the part/ with which the/ are associ> 
aled. In the da/s of Cato imd CsBsar, the men who had no affections 
but Ibr thdr gardens and their statues and their palaces were des- 
tined to be Tanqnished, and were sow Our ntuation has man/ pointa 
of resemblance with that, and, though with much milder s/mptoms, 
we shall find the aame Yirtnes and rices characterize both the riral 
partiea. Bcrides all this, the tnfinence of Federalism must rink before 
the increaring popularit/ of Mr. JefferMm and his administration,— a 
popolarit/ fimnded on the pro^ieri^ of the nation, which his blunders 
have not been able to counteract, and of which he has all the credit 
The mischiefr of which his immoderate thirst Ibr that popularity are 
li^ng the ftmndation, are not immediatel/ perceiyed; thdr effecta are 
not /et Mt, and probabl/ will not be felt during his life. His political 
persecutions, as the/ o p pr ess on!/ indiTiduals, are not interesting to tho * 
mass of the people, and during the fimr /earsof his Fkferidenc/ Fortune 
haa taken a pleasure m making his greatest weakneises and follies issue 
more su e c c ssfu ll/ than if he had beeninspired with the profoundesi 
wisdom. How long this state of things will last, it b onl/ in the hands 
of Proridence to dedde; but while it does last, the Federalists muit 
eount upon being in a nunorit/, and as the majority consists of men of 
Tidlent temper and malignant pasrions, thia minority will be as much 
persecuted and o p pressed as the/ will dare, and as the people wfll 
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were to (low from it, still his moral and political nigadlj dis* 
cemed that a harvest of evils was ioduded in this germ of mis- 
chief of which he showed that the first fruits had been already 
peroe i Ted in the defeat of Adams bj JefTerson, and in the asoen- 
dencj of the Democratic partj in the conntiy. ^The Northern 
States most and will," said he, **keep np the struggle; and if 
^ntlemen do not now agree with as, the time will come when all 
win concur in this common cause. On the adoption of this 
amendment the prosperitj and the conUnnance of the Union de- 
pend." It is a curious fiict in the natural history of parties, that 
the prophetic instinct of the Democrats led nearly, if not quite, all 
of them to vote agunst this resoludon, whidi was adopted by an 
almost strict party vote. So early did they begin to justify the 
taunt of John Randolph, inspired by the contempt the slavehohl- 
era always felt for their Northern tools, and whidi they did not 
take the trouble to conceal, — ** Northern gentlemen think to 
govern us by our Uads slaves ; but, let me tell them, we intend 
to govern them by their white slaves I " Perhaps therd was no 
man who divined sooner, and indicated more clearly and more 
persistently, the fiUal nature of slavery, and the necessity of in- 
stant and constant resistance to its aggressionsi than Mr. Quincy. 
On this point he never wavered. During the calmest of the 
halcyon days of the ** Era of Good FeeUng," his presdent soul 
foreboded the coming storm. I well remember more than once 
during my boyhood being present at conversations between him- 
sdf mid his friends, in whidi he spoke of the certainty of great 
convulsions in the future, to arise from this attempt to mtke a 
union out of parts which could not coalesce in the nature of 
thhigs. ^ You and I may not live to see the day," he would say 
to his friends; ^but before that boy is off the stage, he will fee 
this country torn in pieces by the fierce pasdons which are now 
sleeping 1" His friends would generally smile and shake the 
head, regarding him as a prophet of ill, and of ill that could 
never come to pass. Indeed, it was the earnestness of his eon- 
Tictioos on this pdnt and cognate ones, and the strength of ex- 
pression with which he uttered them, that made his party friends 
rathor afraid of him, and gave him the reputatioo of imprudence 
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Tisitora wbom he met at Wasliingtoii, who were not at home in 
English. The facility of speaking it he loit with the disuse of 
the habit after leaving Congress ; but he retained to the last the 
aocarate knowledge of the language which comes of a thorough 
study of Its principles and grammatical structure. In the year 
1805 he began keeping a copious diary* in which he recorded his 
studies, 'which were yarious in kind and surprising in amount, 
especially when we consider that he was an active member of 
the State Legislature, and much occupied with private affairs 
and the demands of sodety. Dinner-parties and visitors are 
oonstantly interrupting his studies. Beudes records of convert 
sations, whidi are only too few and brief, it contdna remarks oa 
the works of literature he was reading, with long extracts in 
English, Latin, and French. And this in addition to the dry and 
laborious researches of which I have already given his own ao- 
connt. And besides these serious studies he appears to have 
amused himself with the pursuit of botany, from which, how* 
ever, he was soon driven by the exactions of politica. I will 
here insert a few extracts from tins diary. 

^/ofiuorif 8. — In convenation with Theoplulni Panons on the 
strength of the prejudicet of religious sectaries, he reUted thb anee- 
dole. The disputes between the Calvinists and Arians ran high in 
Kewboryport. Two of the former, men of excellent morals,— and, 
refigiooB prejudices out of the question, of ordinaiy candor,-^ were 
conversing tc^ther concerning a ndghbor who adhered to the latter 
doctrines. *It is estrange thing,* said one,* that a man so perverse in 
Us doctrines should be so exemplary in his life.* * I have often thought 
so,' said the other; * I have narrowly watched that man lor ten yean 
pas^ and it seenis as if C]ls veijr X>epa{ ilefpeJ iUsi fo te jiootf /* * 

The next name in the diary will recall to thd minds of many 
of my readers the image of the courteous, cheerful, livdy gentle- 
man of the old school whose hospitalities they have eigoyed on 
the banks of the Kennebeck. Bom b England about the mid* 
die of the last oentnry, the son of Samuel Vaughan (whom Junius 
has damned, I believe very unjustly, to everlasting fame), a pupil 
of Dr. Priestley, educated at Cambridge, Edinbui^h, and the Inns 
of Court, the friend and editor of FranUin, the intimate of the 
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vemdoQ Mr. Adams nid : *No writer bat 6Ter jet dispU/ed all tbe 
terron of democracj in our language. AU the learned men in Europe 
bave bad an interest in throwing a rdl over iti enormitiet, at the/ bare 
an fish the necesait/ of preserring a portion of its spirit in their con- 
atitatiooe. In tbe bittory of Naples and of tbe ItaUan republics tbe 
truest picture of its progress and fate is drawn.* Speaking concerning 
the merits of bistoty, be said that it erer gaTe a poor representation 
of the causes of OYents and of tbe modres aX tbe actors, and eren of 
the most important agents in the reroluUims of tbe world. Historj is 
always occupied about tbe pabted bead of tbe ship. It says nothing 
about the helmsman, or the common sailor, to whose skill and actiTitj 
success b reaUj attributable. It b well known that, in tbe revolution 
€i Holland, a priTate indiridual, whose name is seared/ remembered^ 
did more towards exciting, and making it sucoessftd, than William the 
First But William bad fortune and militar/ skill, was connected 
with one of the most influential fiunilies b/ marriage, and, what was 
of full as much consequence as all, be was of a noble fiunil/i with a 
tide. 

** At dinner the conrersaUon turned on Bonaparte and the prob^ 
bili^ of bis successful establishment of a new d/nast/. Dr. Dexter 
tboi^t that be would transmit tbe French empire to his fiunil/; that 
tbe F^pencb were tired of revolutions, and must have a master; and 
that the bead of the arm/ must be king. I controverted the prob- 
abilit/ of the continuance of power in tbe Bonapartian race, because 
It was little likel/ that an/ of Bonaparte's brothers would be able to 
keep tbe arm/, who would alwa/s follow, in a militar/ govemmentp 
tbe actual and not the titular leader. 

''The diqmte growing somewhat ardent, Adams interrupted us, 
sajtng: *Dr. Dexter, /ou bave cerUunl/ the Boman le^^ens agmnst 
/ou. Hus conversation, however, reminds me of an anecdote. About 
the time of tbe National Convention Dr. Priestle/ breakftsted with me. 
'Bit was exulting at tbe prospect which the French bad of now finaU/ 
establishing their fivedom. •« But do /ou believe. Doctor, that liberty is 
tiow finall/ established, and that monarch/ in some shape or other will 
not agttn be reinstated in France 7* «« Yes,* said be. «*Andwb/?* 
^ Wb/," repKed the Doctor, ** because I believe tbe Frendi monarch/ 
to be the tenth hfm of ike least, mentioned b the Bevdadons, and 
that it has now fallen ibrever.* Observing, I suppose, from m/ coun- 
tenance, that I wss not- altogether a convert to bis opinion on that 
ground, after a moment's hesi t a ti on, be proceeded: **! eonftss, bow 
ever, I bave bad some doubts. No longer ago than /ester la/ 1 waa 
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ifiglil thread of a cobweb pdicjr. The necemtj to abstract, in order 
to preeerve the result of m/ inqairiesy has imposed much tedioos Ubor, 
which has giTcn me an apologj ibr neglecting this short record.* 

At length the time was at hand when he was to enter on his new 
career of Congressional life, and he made his serious preparations 
for the jonmej to Washington. It was no holidaj excursion in 
those days before steam, before tolerable stage-coacheis before 
passable road^s snd before bridges. The taverns along the road 
were of a yerj indifferent descriptioD, even for that daj, when the 
best dtj hostelries were the horror of dvilised travellers. My 
mother used to describe the discomforts and the dangers even of 
the jonmejs to Washington, as things to remember to the end of 
a long life. The accidents caused bj the horrible condition of the 
roadsi the distance from help in the solitarj places through which 
the route mostlj lay, the terrors of the ferrj*boats on the riven 
that had them, and the yet greater terron of fording thosHs that 
had them not, made those expeditions anything but plf^asurable 
to make or to remember. The universal nomadjc public of the 
present day, when, as Thackeray rays, ** we no longer travel, 
we only arrive^ can form but an inadequate notion of the weari- 
ness and the actual bodily suffering which their fathers endured 
in the pursuit of business or pleasure, stretched on the rack o^ 
the old-fashioned stage-coaches, and broken upon four wheel' 
ooce. If they could, they would be more patient than they 
if they arrive in New York too late for dinner, after break fas 
in Boston, or are delayed more than two days in their flight 1 
the Atlantic to the farthest Western frontier of dvilization. 
who have liired on the debatable ground between the old i 
the new, when steam had bridged the sounds and the rivers, an 
shortened by half the time and by more than half the fatigues 
of travel, yet remember enough of the former days to be able to 
say with authority that they were not better tlwn these. Bat 
this chapter cannot be better ended than by Mr. Quincy'is own 
aocoant of hb journey, and his arrangements for his first winter 
b Washington. He set out early in November, with his wife 
and eldest daughter, travelling in his awn carriage, and was 
aboQt a month on the road, induding short visits in New Yorkf 
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en. Daggett and Webster on one nde, Gritwold and Goddard on the 
other. Daggett waa dose and lo^cal in aignment, and occanonall/ 
threw out aome acintiUationa of that natire wit in which he b known 
to abound. Hit manner was nothing polished, and his language rather 
forcible than precise. Webster discorered general knowledge, but had 
ndther from nature nor cuhiTadon the qualitiea neoessarj for an inter- 
esting or powerful pubfie speaker. Goddard was copious, correct, rich 
in the fountain, but neither easjr nor graceful in the deUrerj of the 
stream of his eloquence. Griswold, howcTer, made good the defioienc^r 
of the others in these respects. His person and action are formed to 
draw audience and attention. He was eloquent, ardent, and pathetic; 
in his st/le, rather declamatory than didactic, and weQ qmlified to 
impress a popular assemb!/. The Ututed States, I think, cannot boast 
manj, periiaps none, superior to Griswold in the grace and force of 
pubfie speakingi 

**I pMsed the eVening at Webster^ in companj with Griswold, 
Goddard, and Pitkin, who is Speaker of the House of Bepresentatire^ 
and also latelj elected a member of Congress. Mr. Backua, who ii 
alao one of the members, and firrt deik of their House of Bepresentap 
tives (an office which is the firrt step to the chair of the House), was 
alao one of the companj. The conrersation principalljr turned upon 
the political atate of our country. From what passed I had more than 
erer cause to lament the loss of Mr. Griswold from the national legis- 
lature. At all times knowledge, experience, and talents such as he 
possesses are of the highest importance, but at present they seem to 
be almost indispensable. He assured me that Jeflerson waa kii own 
minitier; that he waa acted upon by none of the heada of depart* 
menta ; that a coolnesi, it was generaUy supposed, subsisted between 
Madison and the Firesident, owing to the disapprobation which tiie 
former b known to entertain conce r ning some of Jefferson's measures, 
particularly the multiplicity and nature of the remoTals from office. 
It was pn^ably on account cf this state of things between Mr. Madi- 
son and Mr. Jeffenon, that the friends of the latter had already begun 
to turn thdr attention towards another than Mr. Madison as Mr.' Je^ 
ferson*s s uc c essor . Mr. Monroe was undoubtedly the person whom the 
President forored. And to this predilection might be attributed tiie 
numerous important appointments with which Jefferson had success 
ifdy inrested him,— - as missions to France, Spain, and England, al- 
most contemporaneously ; and all calculated to giTO him an nnoom* 
\ eleralioii in tiie view of his party and of the people of the United 
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Johnflon, Jacob Lewis, «Mr. Stoyvesant, Mr. Gradet and Mr. 
WolooCt, besides his brothers-in-law Jacob and Washington Mof- 
ton. One of the topics of discujssion among these ge'kitlemen $t 
their dinner-parties was^ whether it were advisable to change the 
name of the Federal party, because of the ill odor into whidi it 
had hXkiL Happily the impossible and the absurd was never 
attempted. 

^ Dined at Washington Morton's. Lewis in company. Speaking 
of John Randolph, member of Congress from Yiiginiay Lewis said 
that lus (Randolph's) policy was nneqaivocaUy hostile to the commer- 
cial character of the United States, — that he made no hentation in 
expresnng bis contempt of the carrying trade. One of the heads of 
d^Nuiments declared to me, said Lewis, that Randolph, in conversa- 
tion with lum npon the carrying trade, expressed his unequivocal sen- 
timent that no discrimination ought to be made in favor of our own 
coouaerce and navigation, — that, in order to promote competition, 
our ports ought to be open to the ships of all nations. * He who car- 
ries away the preduce of my plantation,' said Randolph, * is like him 
who Uodb lajf tkoa; so long as he does it in the best manner, and at 
the cheapest rate, I employ him ; but if another will-do eiUier upon 
mors advantageous terms, be he foreigner or native, the other must 
and ought to lose his employment.' * 

Dr. Alexander Hosack, F. B. S^ I need hardly say, was the 
eminent physician of the last generation, and father of the enu* 
nent snigeon of the same name of this. Colonel Nicholas Fish 
served in tlie Bevolutionaij army, and was one of the roost emi* 
nent and honored dtisens of his time. He was the father of Mr. 
Hamilton Fish, sometime Governor of New York. Nathaniel 
Pendleton was the second of Hamilton in his fatal duel with 
Burr, by which fact he is chiefly remembered now. He was n 
judge of some one of the inferior courts, William Johnson is 
wen known to the legal profession by his Reports of the deds- 
ions of the highest courts of Common Law and of Equity of 
New York, in the golden days of ^Kent, Livingston, and Spencer. 
Commodore Jacob Lewis was a distinguished naval officer of the 
old schooL Mr. Nicholas Stnyvesant and Mr. Archibald Orada 
were genUemen of wealth and high sodal pontion, as their names 
eufllciently indicate, Mr. Wcdcott was, of course, the former 
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Splendidly bandaoiney of great bodily strength and athletic ddllt 
be bad also eztnuHrdioaij powers of mind, from which bit ooo- 
temponuies aagnred great snccess in life, and eminence in hb 
proftfssion of the law,— auguries which bis earlj death disap> 
pointed of their entire fulfilment. But though not much past 
thirtj when he died, and though perhaps more of his time was 
giren to the pleasures of the world than to its affairs, be had won 
an honorable place at the bar of New York at that most brilliant 
period of its bbtoiy when it bore upon its calendar such names 
as Alexander Hamilton, Aaron Burr, John Wells, Samuel Jones, 
Thomas Addis Emmett, Rufus King, David B. Qgden, Peter A. 
Jaj, and others of a national, some of them of a European, repo* 
tation. Of his physical powers of endurance and his love of 
athletic exercises he gave a proof, which made a great noise at 
the time, by walking for a wager from New York to Philadelphia 
in one day, then an unprecedented feat. His walk finished and 
his wager won, after a bath and Unlet, as he told the story to my 
mother, he spent the night with his friends who had accompanied 
him on horseback, and a party of Philadelphia "choice spirits, 
over a sopper-table spread in his honor, at which we may well 
bdieye that the conviviality was answerable to the greatness of 
the occasion. 

Being such as I have described him, it is perhaps not surpris* * 
ing, when he and .the beautiful Cornelia Schuyler, daughter of 
General Philip Schuyler of the Rev(Jotion,and younger sister of 
Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, were thrown together, that they should 
have fiillen in love with one another. And perhaps, too, it was 
nothing strange that, the cautious General should have hesitated 
before consenting to intrust his lovely child to the care of a vol- 
atile youth of two and twenty, who, however brilliant might be 
his prospects and his possibilities, had not yet slackened his pace 
to the sdber rate befitting a steady-going married man. At any 
rate, he refused his consent to the match, and, exercising the 
paternal authority then his undisputed right, forbade all commu* 
nication between his daughter and her suitor. But my undo 
Washington was not a man to be turned fhmi his purpose by an 
obstacle like this. Such an impediment might hinder the coanm 
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koown to have been nearly connected with (Seneral HamQton 
bj mnrriagey as well as his warm personal friend and ardent poBt> 
iod admirer. The story ran that he went abroad with the de- 
liberate purpose of seeking Burr out, challenging him, and 
avenging the death of Hamilton with his own hand. It went 
on to say that he traced Bnrr to Paris called him oot, and they 
met on the field of honor. Unlnckily, however, for the interests 
of poetical justice, instead of his killing Burr, Burr killed him I 
And unfortnnatdy for the story, it was contradicted by refractory 
fiiets, for Mr. Morton died very suddenly of some disease of the 
throat, of which event and all iu details his fomily had the testi- 
mony of General Armstrong, then our Minister at Paris, and of 
other Americans rending there at the time. And it is not 
likely that he undertook his visit to Europe with any such 
truculent derign. For if he had thought himself called upon 
to be the avenger of blood in the case of HamOton, Wash- 
ington Morton was not the man to let the suns of six years 
go down upon his wrath before entering upon the oflloe. But 
it is time to return to my father^s account of his vi«t to New 
York. 

••6A.— Dined witii General Jacob Morton. Jacob Lewis of tiie 
company. He was tiie commander of the celebrated 8t Doouqgo 
fleet, and had great opportunities (^ forming correct opinions con* 
eeming the state of that island. The continuance of the government 
in the hands of the blacks be conndered as chimericsL It was, un- 
doubtedly, the policy of the Britiih government to get and nuuntain a 
footing in the island, mtber with a view of fotnre perfect occupation, 
or to have it as an offset at the peace. For this resson they had al- 
rsady taken possession oC and were fortifying themselves in, Jeremie 
and tiie Mole. « The black Emperor,' Lewis said, « had himself told 
him, that o w eiUues for this purpose had been made to him by the 
British agent in behalf of his governme n t, with a threat that, if he 
oppose d or disqmeted their possession, they would interdict all com- 
merce with that island, winch was contraband. His fear of thb had 
opented to keep him stall as to tins invadon of his territories. The 
ostensible resson for taking possession of it at present was to qoiet 
the apprehensmos of the inluibitants of Jamaica, who deemed thdr 
secuiity hasarded by their prooomity to wus ftromous and lawless 
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rtmsi wLicb tlie extensiTe comroeree of the countrjr aflordt. The wafer, 
Iwoken by the rocks which lie in the midst of the cmrenty preseots a 
eontinnal scene of turbulent waTes, dashing, foaming, and spending their 
fcrce npon the rocks. The Tarious courses ererj Tessd has to shape, in 
order to escape from the dangers of the pass, present a constant change 
and norehjT in this enchanting scene. The shores of Long Island, full 
of cnltirated prospects, and interspersed with degant conntry-seats, 
boond the distant Tiew. The mansion-boose is elegant, in the modem 
style, and the grounds laid out with taste in gardens. Judge Pen- 
dieton. Dr. Hosack, Mr. Wolcott, and Mr. Hopkins were of the part/.** 

Arrired at Washington, Mr. Qaincj and hb familj took np 
their qnarten in the house of Chief-Justice Cranch of the District 
Court, according to an arrangement entered into for the following 
reasoosy as given bj lumself : — 

** UaTing ascertained the exceeding want of accommodation for a 
prirate fjunilj at Washington, then onlj in the sixth or soTenth year 
of its existence, and the man/ difficulties of keeping house, and the 
ntler discomfort and want of security from intrusion in the boarding- 
houses, I had made an arrangement with Judge Cranch to receiTe me 
and Mrs. Quincjr, with one child, into his family, with sufficient ad- 
joining accommodation for mj coachman, horses, and carriage, — an 
arrangement which in its result prored most happj and gratifying to 
me. Cranch was the son of Richard Cranch, of Quincj, in which 
town he was bom and educated. Un father was an earl/ fnead of 
BJ father, and of m/self Judge Cranch himself was one of tlie 
most gentlemanl/ of men, and eminent for his private virtues and 
judicial knowledge. 

'^ Of the course of mj lifb during this session I have few remem- 
brances. I had with me mj wife and eldest child. Mj interco ur s e 
with Judge Cranch and hb fiunily was the solace of mj domestic 
hours, so far as their happiness depended on anything external to 
my own family. My Congressional friends were our frequent even- 
ii^ visitors, to whom the vivadty, intelligence, and cultivated mind 
and manneiB of my wife were never-fiuling attractions. She was 
soon visited by several ladies of Washington, with some of whom 
she afterwards formed interesting friendships. As for myself^ my 
whole thoughts were absorbed in my publie duties, the fblfilment of 
wUdi constituted the constant endeavor and chief pleasure of aiy 
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regarded as the vMontarj champion of the andeot abnsesy and 
the Federalists as in full synipathj with her crusade againsl 
straggling liberty. The Federalists, on the other hand, who ab- 
horred the excesses attending the French Revolution, and looked 
upon Bonaparte as a. monster of tyranny to whom that oonvul^oa 
had given birth, considered England as the only hope of the 
world for checking his career of universal empirCi in which he 
would accord to the United States only the boon of being do* 
vonrcd the last And many of them believed the Democrats to 
be ready to give up the independence of their country, and to sur- 
render it to the Corsican usurper as a virtual dependency, if not 
as an outlying department, of the French empire. For the quar* 
ter of a cratury between the breaking out of the French Revoln* 
Uon and the Peace of 1815, the hopes and the fears, the passions 
and the politics of America, were indissolubly and inextricably 
bound up with those of Europe. This fact supplies the key to 
mudi that may seem anomalous or enigmatical in the conduct of 
American parties daring that period. 

The situation of public affairs at the opening^of the Ninth 
Congress was substantially this. Bonaparte having sold Louisi- 
ana to the United States, in 1808, under circumstances the influ- 
ence of wluch has affected our whole subsequent history, the ' 
United States were in a state of qwui hostility with Spain, who • 
did not see a possession so lately hers, and which she had ceded 
ImA to France with no such idea, made over to a rapidly grow- 
ing Republic conterminous with her other North American pos* 
sesiioos. She had solemnly protested against the treaty of 1808 
at the time. Disputes as to boundaries were a fraitfid cause of 
colliMon, and had led to the actual occupation by Spain of soQ 
unquestionably within our frontiers. Irajo^ the Spanish Minis* 
ter, had insulted our government in a manner which showed that 
Spain probably shared the opinion Talleyrand had expressed to 
the Directory as to the United States. The President; having 
taken offence at certain proceedings of his, asked his recall, and 
when the Secretary of State informed him that his continued 
presence in Washington was ** dissatisfiictory to the Presidenti* . 
he ooiUly replied that he should stay as long as suited his coaveii? 
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hmrbon, and to a classification of the militiay so that the jounget 
portion might be called into the field in case of emergenqr* The 
new poli^ of Great Britain was perplexing to the Federalists^ 
not merely because the strength of the partj laj in the commer- 
cial region, which was the one most imroediatelj affected bj it, 
bat becRuse it would be an occasion to the French partj, as thej 
esteemed the Democrats, to give more effectual help to tlie con- 
queror of Europe. It was a nice task to maintain the rights of 
neutral commerce against the new doctrines of England, and at 
the same time to do nothing to cripple her in her conflict with 
the common enemy of mankind, as thej regarded Bonaparte. 
And the question grew more and more perplexing as the rela> 
tions of the three countries became more and m<»re complicated 
as time went on. The state of Federal feeling on this subject 
maj be gathered from the following extract from a letter of 
Fisher Ames, than whom there was no man more admired or 
revered bj the Federalists, to Mr. Quinqr* written just before 
the session, but received after it began. After speaking of the 
anxietj caused bj the English confiscations, he goes- on : -* 

** I am verj willing the British should turn out ezceedinglj in the 
wrong in regard to condemning our vessels when laden with colonial 
produce. If the/ are not in the wrong, I see not the policjr or fitness 
of haxarding our commerce, peace, and protperi^ on an untenable 
point. Force of guns is on their side. I would not voluntaril/ have 
the force of aigument against us also. In case a candid examinatioa 
should create man/ doubts of our assumed principles, as I think it will, 
whj should we make the retracting the contrarjr principles by England 
a stM ^iM aoa of our measures ? .... 

** To rednce France within moderate limits will require an age of 
battles, and England is akme possessed of the means, and fbroed to 
diqila/ the courage^ to fight them with the necessarjr perseveraaoa. 
I expect reverMS and disasten, and that Great Britun, now on the 
high horse, will dismount again. The time will come, therefore, when 
negotiatioB may effect much. Menace and the base hostiK^ of con- 
fiscation (of debts) win snrelj prevent its being effected. I could fill 
a doiea sheets wiUi speculations, because I should deal in eoijectnres. 
I win spare jou Why shouM one Yankee help another to guess?" ^ 



• Wofktef Fisher AiBSi,sdited>7 hit Son, 8elhAiBSi,yoLL p. tsa. 
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of the Federal p«rt/«— perticiilarijr upon Adams and Hamilton. To 
the Ibnner lie well knew be liad been selected at the riTal for tbe too- 
eeaonhip of Waihington. Tbe great and overwhelming talents of 
the latter he both enTied and ieared. He began at the same period 
to Msail the whole Federal par^» calling them 'Tories,' 'enemies of 
republicanism,* ' British partisans,' and chaiged them with being acta* 
ated hy n settled design to change the Federal Constitntioa into n 
monarchy. It was well known that» from the fint, his Unguage and 
letters contained unceasing chaiges of this kind agunst that whole 
party; at the same time, as said Hamilton, *he arraigned to trexj 
man that approached him the principal measures of government with 
undue warmth.' Nor did he ikil to inrinuate against such men as 
Adams, Jaj, Hamilton, Knox, and man/ others, the design of intn^ 
during changes into the government of this country, and making wkj 
ftr a king, lords, and commonsl Calumnies &lse, ii\}urious, and ab> 
surd, lor there was no material out of which such a form of govern- 
ment could have been wrought Yet were the/ the subjei*t of his 
open conversation, of his private letters, and, as often as he dared, in 
the publie prints. His asriduitj in thb course was apparent and un- 
disguised, the end he had in view plain, and the olject and nrsult in 
lus own elevation undeniable. I regarded him, in respect of Wash- 
ington's administration, and indeed of the F^eral party, as a snake 
in the grass, — the more dangerous from the oil/, wil/ language with 
which he lubricated his victims and applied his venom, — the more se- 
ductive and influential from the hollow pretences of respect, and, in 
legard to Adams, even of affection, with which he accompanied them. 
**! came to Washington with an abhorrence of Jefferson's political 
^aracter. I had no derire to make m/ course upward in political Ufe, 
and holding m/ public station onl/ as a means and opportuni^ of 
•erving m/ countr/, with no wish or intention of continuing in it one 
moment longer than it was the unsolicited wish of m/ fellow-dtixens, ^ 

I had not the usual motives of public men to seek the friendship and ^^ 
fikvor of men in power. I therefore declined several invitations to ^ 
dine at the White House, which, with some Congressional demoostra- 
tioos of mine, made Mr. Jefferson understand that I had no wish for 
their renewaL The developments which subsequent /ears have made 
ef hb course and language at that period ampi/ justiQr these feelings, 
if Ae/ do not m/ mode of expressing them. Tlie Federal par^ have 
ef kte /ears received n fhU answer to the prm/er of Job, * O that mine 
enem/ had written a bookl' This Jefferson has done, and Henr/ O* 
Bandall has published it A memoir more suicidal ef character wai 
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declared, pterioat to the purcbaie of LooSstaom, thmt it cooM jiol be 
done except b/ receiTing the tanction of the teTeral States, without 
a violatioQ of the CoDStitotioii. 

•*Io a letter to Mr. BreckenridgOy dated Moiiticello» August IS, 
180S, Mr. Jefferson writes: 'The treaty (ibr the pnrchase of Looi- 
stana) most of conne be laid befiyre both lElooses. They, I presume, 
win see their dot/ to the ooontrj in ratifying and paying for it But 
I suppose they most then appeal to file nation for an additional ardcle 
in the Constitotion, approring and confinmng an act which the nation 
had not preTioosly aothorized. The Constitotion has made no provis- 
ion for oor holding foreign territory, still less fbr incorporating fordgn 
nations into oar Union.* * - — 

** After this statement, and declaring that the EzecntiTe, for the 
good of his country, had done an act beyond the Constitntion, he 
•erionsly adrises that the Legislatore should cast behind them metap 
physical subtildes, Tiolato the Constitution and their oaths, and do a 
thing wholly unauthorixed. He likened the act to the case of a guard- 
ian making an inTcstment fat a minor, without authority, fbr the good 
of the minor, which he ought alter when he came of age ; concealing 
the otter inapplicability of the case to the pr op os e d assumption of 
power. For here the mbors were of fhU age. The people of tho 
United States ought hare had a Toice in the question, and the deed 
thus perpetrated was final, and they nerer could haTO an opportunity 
to disaTOw it. 

** In a letter to Leri Lincoln, August 80, 1803, after his opinion on 
the constitotionali^ of admitting Louisiana had been publicly avowed, 
he says: * The less that is $aid about any CanstUvtian4d diffievity^ fke beh 
ttr. Congrt$$ ihouUt do uikai is n€C€M$ary in iUenee* I find but one 
opinion as to the necessity of shutting up Ike Constitution for soms 
fane.* On the same page, in a letter to Wilson Cary Nicholas, he 
reooomiends, * Whatever Congress do^ as it respects the Constitutional 
difficulty, should be done with as fittle debate as possible.' See Jel^ 
fersools Writings, published by T. JefferKm Randolph, YoL UL p. 
51S, Vol IV. p. 2; also the edition published by order of Congress by 
H. A. Washington, 1854, Vol IV. pp. 600, 604, 606. 

** Notwithstanding the perfect conmtion of his own mind on this 
point, as he unequiTocally dedaredf (a fiict well known at that time» 
and subsequentiy publicly demonstrated,) he yielded to the sblicitn* 
tions and influence of his pa rt isa ns , silenced hb conscientious scruples* 
and, holding in hb hand the omnipotence of the present par^ powert 
eonsented to give hb sanction to the isolation ef the Constitution hf 
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least to lose» remuned nndumged in spite of the Reign of Terror 
and of the iosolencet of the Directory to their own coantry. Tte 
elder and graver dasses, the wealthy and the educated, looked 
upon the Frendi Revelation with horror and dread. The same 
differences of temperamehti condition, and character influenced 
the feelings of these dasaet respectivelj towards England. The 
former yet rememhered Intterly agunst England the exasperations 
of oar Revolationary war, while they gratefully recalled the aid, 
so essential to its socoessfal issae, which the French alliance had 
lent to oor arms. And of later years, while the demeanor of the 
Directory towards the country had heen insolent and offensive, 
the conduct of EngUnd had heen far from conciliatory or friend* 
ly. By means of these passions, skilfully managed and worked 
npon, Mr. Jefferson had rai^ himself to the Presidency. 

Of one of his ways of manifesting his English antipathies, Mr. 
Quint's journal gives a curious account. Among the acquaint- 
ances he formed during his flrst winter in Washington was that 
of Mr. Merry, the English Minister. This gentleman gave him 
an account of the way in which he was treated hy Mr. Jefferson 
at the time of his official reception. As my father wrote dowft 
Mr. Merry's story at the time, it is prohahly the most correct ao- 
count that has heen given of that remarkable transaction. 

^Janvary^ 1806. — The British Minister, Merry, in conTersalioB 
with me in January, 1806, spoke with great asperity of the treatment, 
amounting to studied incivility, which be had recdved from Frendent 
Jefferson from the first moment of his presenting his credentials as 
Minister, and which he conndered as political and designed. As an 
evidence of the ground of thb c^nion, he stated the following fiksts. 
' On presc|iting my credentials,' said he, * 1 asked Mr. Madison, the 
Secretary of State, at what time it would be convenient for him to 
introduce me officially to Prendent Jefferson. Madison replied thai 
he would consult Mr. Jefferson, and would inform me of hb detenm 
nation. Accordingly, Madison soon after informed me of the day anc 
hour appmnted for my fbrmal introduction, and on that day and hum 
I called on Mr. Madison, who accompanied me officially to introduce 
me to the P^rendent We went together to the mansion*house, I 
bdng in fhll official costume, as the etiquette of my place required 
on sudi a fbrmal introdnetion ef a Minister finom Great Britain \t> 
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parted eompanj with Mr. JeiTerBon becaoM he had been refused 
a foreign intsnon on which he had set hb heart If this were 
tme, sarelj the meet determined of Mr. Jefferson's unfriends 
eoold not indnde that action of his within the scope of their cen- 
sores. The FederalistSi bj agreement among themselTCs, ab* 
stained from making anj partj demonittrations of their own, and 
contented themselves with following the lead of Randolph. This 
policj did not sait the quality of Mr. Quince's temper or mind^ 
and he resisted it, at the time it was under consideration, as being 
▼irtuallj political suicide. A partj that refused to act as a partj 
was to all intents and purposes d^d. And though it might be 
merelj sleeping, its sleep was virtual death, and its strength was 
more likelj to be lessened than increased bj such a lethargy. 
Being the joungest member of the partj, he could not presume 
to refuse obedience to the dedsion of the majoritj, when his ar- 
guments and protestations were of no avail. He adhered to the 
pdi^ thus IsJd down for that session, but did not feel himself 
bound to conform to it after he felt more at home in the business 
of the House. As to Randolph he says : —> 

•«I had no predilection for John Randolph, and liked not the idea 
of taking a man to fickle, wajward, and OTcrbearing as a sort of leader. 
However, I acceded to the policy of mj fnendt daring the first sefsion, 
and was tme to it Tbefirrt straggle was to get Macon of North Caro- 
lina, one of Rsndolphli friends, bto the Speakers chair, which was 
effected with some diflicaltj, to his great joj an4 the annoyance of 
the fiiends of the Adminittralion. Macon immediately appointed 
Randolph Chairman of the Coomiittee of Ways and Means, for whidi 
place, had Jefferson's friends been soocesdol, they had selected Bama- 
bas Bidwell of Mastachosetts. I was placed upon the same committee, 
which gave me an opportunity of a personal acquaintance with Ran* 
dolph, which resolted in as much intimacy as was practicable between 
me and a Southern man, haughty and wedded to Southern sapremacy, 
'and who made no concealment of his want of general sympathy for 
Kovthem men and Northern interests. Towards me personally his 
■umners were polite in the extreme, and daring our whole political 
life aoChing ever oc cu rred between us which was not of the most 
agreeable and friendly character. Our general views concerning JeP 
Imon and his party were, for the most part, coinddenti and in debate, 
we sshlom came in coUisioA.* 
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taioed ooosiderable provinciiil distinction, and was at one time, b 
I am not mistaken. Speaker of the lower House of the Parliament 
of Upper Oinada> ( 

Ttie first giin, so tolspeak, of Jefferson^s war of commercial re- 
strictions against England was fired at this se»ion, or at least 
loaded and aimed ready to fire. It was a law prohibiting the im- 
portation from Great Britain or her dependencies of certain arti- 
cles, comprising those which were the chief objects of English 
commerce. To give England time, however, to repent and avoid 
this penalty of her misdeeds, the prohibition was not to take 
effect nntil the next November. This measure the Federalists 
r^arded as one looking towards war, and thej deemed that no 
time should be lo6t in making some effectual preparation for such 
a contingencj, should it occur. The practical question, therefore, 
which divided Congress at this^me, was that of the forUfication 
of the Atlantic cities. In view of the uncertain state of our re- 
lations with Spain and England, those cities felt a natural uneasi- 
ness at the unprotected condition in which a sudden war would 
find them. As thej supplied, through the revenue' afforded bj 
their trade, all the means of the government, they thought it rea- 
sonable that a hlr proportion of the funds they furnished should 
be applied to their own protection. This reasonable expectation 
the Southern and Western members were very ill disposed to 
meet They were remote from the coast, their fiuns and planta- 
tions were secure from invasion, they felt the ignorant prejudice 
common to imperfect stages of civilization against commerce, and 
their sectional jealousies were made more bitter by the sight of 
the growing wealth of the commercial cities. ^While they 
perfectly willing that those cities should pay the expenses of ( 
emment, and furnish the credit which enabled it to raise fif 
millions of doUars whetewith to buy Louisiana, and two mil 
to be used in secret service for the acquisidon of the 
they grudged the smallest appropriation for their defenoe. 
ing the seventeen years since the establishment of the gov 
ment, only seven hundred and twenty-four thousand ddkrs 1 
been appropriated for the fortification of the nine diief At! 
dtiesl No apprehen^ons of expense deterred the firugalJe 
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dangert whicb tbreaten them, and which are toorcct to them of great 
and jolt apprehenaona. • • • • 

<« MTith retpect to the general utility of fbrtifications, I adc, Bjr whom 
is it denied ? Bjr men interested in that species of defence ? Bjr the 
inhabitants of cities? By those the necesrity of whose situation has 
turned their attention to the nature of fortifications and their efficacy? 
No, sir ; these men solicit them. They are anxious for nothing so much. 
They tell yon the safety of all they hold dear, their wives, their chil- 
dren, their fortunes and lives, are staked upon your decinon. Hiey 
do not so much ask for fortifications as a fovor, as cl^m them as 
a right. They demand them. Who are they, then, thai deny their 
utility? Why, men from the interior. Men who^ in one breath, teU 
you they know nothing about the subject, and in the next pass Judg- 
ment against the adoption of any measures of defence. It is true, sir, 
to men who inhabit the White Hills of New Hampshire, or the Blue 
Bidge of Virginia, nothing can appear more absolutely useless than 
appnqiriationsfor the defence of the sea-coast In this, as in all other 
cases, men reason Tery cooUy and philosophically concerning dangers 
to which they are not themselves subject All men, for the most part, 
bear with wonderfol composure the misfortunes oC other geople. And, 
if called to contribute to their relief, they are sure to find, in the cold 
sugge sti ons of economy, apologies enough for fiulure in th^ir social 
duties. • • • • 

** It is imposnble to form a just estimate of our obligations to defend 
the commercial cities, without having a right idea of the nature and 
importance of commerce to the Eastern States, and attaining a just 
i^yprehendon of its influence over every class of citizens in that quarter 
of the Union. Finom what has fallen from Tarious genUemen in the 
House, it is very apparent that they do not appreciate either its nature, 
its power, or the duties which rescdt from our relation to those who are 
-engaged in that pursuit The gentleman from Vifginia (Mr. J. Ran- 
dolph) told us thf^ other day, that « the United States was a great land 
animal, — a great mammoth, which ought to cleave to the land, and 
not wade out into the ocean to fight the shark.' Sir, the figure is reij 
happy so far as relates to that quarter of the Union with which tha 
gentleman is chiefly convemnt Of the Southern States, the mam 
moth is a correct tsrpe. But I ask, sir, suppose ike mammoth hu mad^ 
a league with the mf, and that the cod, enterprising, active, and skilfisl 
qifeads himself over every ocean, and brings back the tribute of ^ 
cfimes to the feet of the mammoth; suppose be thereby enables ^^ 
uiwieldy animal to stretch hb huge limbs njion cotton, or to rob 1>>^ 
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deliberatioof. We haTe our committee of commerce and mannfiMV 
turesv and a great part of ererj session is exhausted in discussing their 
provisioiiSi limitations, and restrictions, nntil at last we slide into the 
helief that commerce is of our creation ; that it has its root in the 
itatate4xx>k; that its sap is drawi^ finom our parchment, and that it 
spreads and flourishes under the direct heat of the legtslatiTO raj; 
But what is the fact? Look bto your laws. What are thejr ? Nine 
tenths — I should speak nearer the truth should I sajr ninetjr-nine 
hundredths — of them are nothing more than means hj which joa 
secure your share of the products of commerce ; the/ constitute the 
machinery by which you pluck its Hesperian fruit, and ha^e nothing 
to do with the root that supports it, or with the natiTe vigor which 
exudes into this rich luxuriance. Sir, the true tap-root of commerce 
b found in the nature and character of the people who carry it oo. 
They and their ancestors, for nearly two centuries, have been engaged 
in it. The industry of every class of men in the Eastern States has 
reference to its condition, and u affected by it Why then treat it as 
a small concern, — as an affair only of traders and of merchants? 
Why intimate that agriculture can flourish without it? When, i& 
fiicty the interests of these two branches of industry are so intimately 
connected, that the slightest affection of the one is instanOy communi* 
cated to the other. 



** Hie state of agriculture is adapted, and has been for centuries, to 
the supply of the wants of this internal consumption. Hie fanner is 
bound to commerce by a thousand intimate ties, wluch, while it is in its 
ordinary state of prospe ri ty, he nttther sees nor realizes. But let the 
current stop, and the course of business stagnate, in consequence of any 
violent disturbance of commerce, the effect is felt as mooh, and in some 
cases more, by those who inhabit the mountains, as by those who dwell 
on the searcoast. Hie country is associated with the city in one com- 
mon distress, not mcrdy through qrmpathy, but by an actual perception 
of a union in misfortune. It is this indissoluble community of interesi 
between agriculture and commerce, which pervades the eaetem por- 
tion of the United States, that makes our treatment of the commercial 
interest one of the most deUcate as well as important questions thali 
can be brought befbre this legislature. That interest is not of a nature 
long to be neglected with impunity. Its powers, when once brought 
into action by the necesrity of self-defence, cannot but be irresistible 
in this nation. Sir, two fifUis of your whole wlute population aro 
oommereial ; or, wUch is the same Uiing as to its political effect, have 
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The next qnesdon of historical importanoe in whidi Mr. 
Qoinej took ao actiTO part was thai of the abolitioa of the 
slaTe-trade, which came up because the jear 1808 was at hand, 
when Congress was permitted by the Coostitotion to prohibit that 
traflk if it so pleased. The question was brooght to the notice 
of Congress by the Preudent in his annual Message, and it was 
referred to a committee of which Mr. Earlj * of 6eor|^ was the 
churman. There was no difference of opinion as to the pro* ' 
hibition of the traffic, or at least no exprMdon of any; but the 
practical details of the law, the penalties by which it was to be 
enforced, and, above all, the disposition to be made of such 
negroes as might be brought into the country in Tiolation of it, 
gave rise to violent and excited debates. The committee report- 
ed a law prohibiting the slave-trade after the 81st of December, 
1807, imposing certain penalties for its breach, and providing 
that all negroes imported after that date should be forfeited. 
The olject of this provibion undoubtedly was to obtain directly 
what the Constitution only gave indirectly and by implication, «- 
the sanction of the government of the United States to the prin- 
ciple of slave-holding, by making it hold and sell men as prop- 
erty. The astuteness of the slave-holding mind on all p(4nts 
toodiing slavery was shown in thu» proposition, and all the tactics 
of bullying and bluster with which later Congressional campaigns 
have made us familiar, were employed in the debate to whidi it 
gave rise. It having been movc^ that the words ** shall be en- 
titled to his or her freedom* should be inserted after the word 
* forfeited," a furious fight ensued over this amendment. The 
Southern members resisted it, on the ground that the emancip»- . 
tion of the imported Africans would increase the number of free 
negroes, who, as Mr. Early affirmed, ** were' conudered in the 
States where they are found in considerable numbers as instm- 
menu of murder, theft, and conflagration.* And so craftily was 
this propositioo of forfeiture to the government qualified, that its 
irift was not at first discerned by the Northern members. FoTy 

^ Pft«t EmIj, boro ta YhflDia, ITTS; sdvcstsd tt Prinottooi smlgnitsd te 
OsorglstnlTSSi RepreMntttiTS flron 1S08 to lS07t aftsrwardt a Jadgs of ^o 
Sapramt Gout ct Georgift, sad Qoftmor } 4itd, 1S17. 
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i^osi the importer ? And, hj taking all color of title oat of the im* 
porter^ do we not place the United States in the best posrible situation 
to giro efficiencjr to the rights of man, in the case of the persons im- 
ported ? To mjr mind, if, when we haye the power, we fail to 

secnre to oorselTes the means of giving freedom to them, under proper 
modifications, we have an agencjr in making them slaves.* 

These views influenced a migoritj of the Northern members 
antO the question of the final passage of the bill approached. At 
last thej came to a sense of the disgrace which the forfeiture of 
the negroes to the government, and the permission to it to seL 
them as slaves if it so pleased, would bring upon the nation, and 
the whole matter was recommitted to a committee of one from 
each State. Mr. Quincj supported this recommittal in common 
with other Northern members, on the general grounds that thej 
coold not consent to any action which should authoriz«t the sale 
of imported negroes, as slaves, bj the government Tliey were 
willing that the persons should be forfeited, since the Southern 
members were so apprehensive of danger from their, being set 
free in their territories; bat it was only on condition that it 
should be done in such a waj as to prevent their conversion into 
slaves. There were also technical objections which called for 
the levisioa of a committee. This committee reported a bill pro- 
Tidmg that such imported negroes should be sent to such States 
as had abolbhed slavery, there to be bound out as apprentices for 
a term of years, at the expiration of which they should be free. 
This bill produced a scene of great and violent excitement on the 
part of the slaveholders. Mr. Early declared that the people of 
the South would resist thb provision with thdr lives! This re- 
sistance to a measure which proposed doing all the slaveholders 
had demanded for their own safety, to wit, removing the imported 
negroes from the slaveholding domain and providing for them in 
the Free States, showed that their purpose was, at leaxt in part, 
to have the negroes sold as slaves to themselves. This ohject 
they did virtually gain at last, as the final settlement was by a 
bin originating in the Senate, providing that, though neither im- 
porter nor purchaser should hare a title to such negroes, still tho 
D^roes should be subject to any regulation for their disposal tU»^ , 
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brought Jndge Minot of BottOD^ rerj ttron^j to mj recoIleclio& 
Bk eje b black, penetrating, and indicative of ttrong er pa«on than 
Minot pone»ed, or at least exhibited. There is a rare miztore of the' 
ezprespioo of goodness, of correet thought, and of inteOigenoe, in the 
hce and eje of Jndge Washington. Esteemed as they both are in 
Kew Engbmd, and disposed as we alwajs are to overrate those at a 
distance, yon may rely that these men lose nothing by approodmatioQ 
and personal aoquaintanee.* 

The following extract from a letter to my fiUher from Mr. John 
Cotton Smith f of Connecticot, who had retired from Congress at 
the end of the long session, bears a cordial testimony to the diarma 
of the society of which he had made a part, and to whidi the ani* 
mated intelligence of my mothei^s manners and conrersatioiTgave 
grace and tone, wiU make a fitting condosioD to this chapter. It 
is dated Sharon, Angost 25, 1806 :«> 

**! am both happy and prond to abjnre the general opinion that 
friendship, to be ardent and durable, must be ezdosiTely the prodoc- 
tion of early file. My acquaintance with yon, I trust, has ftimished 
an ample refutation to this erroneou s sentiment, and Pdeem a six 

winters' exile a cheap purchase of so valuable a d is cov ery. 

I do ieel a pang in separating from that noble band of chevi^ers, who, 
small as thdr numbcnr is, have become the only depontaries of their 
country's honor. Nor wiU I conceal the tender emotions which agitate 
my breast at the recollection of the charming hours I have passed not 
many miles frtmi the eastern branch of the Potomac. Imagination 
will long delight itself in recalling the hospitable salutation, the undis^ 
sembled courtesy, the wisdom, and the wit, which enlivened and en- 
deared and rendered ever memorable those evenings. But thb is a 
theme I must not pumie. It shall be resumed when we meet May I 
hope ever to welcome yon under my own roof? I^iould sodi an event 
lake place, tublmifaiam ndera fftrtkeJ* 

• Oeorgs Riehsrdt HinoC, bom, ITftt; graduatsd st Hsrrard OoDegs, 17Tt| 
died,180S. Author of aoms vsluabls hlstoriesl works. 

t Jbba Ootton Smith, bom, 17S9( gndnatod at Tslo OoDego, 178t; was a 
Sspfssontstlvo in Coogrsti from 1800 to 180S. Hs was aftorwtrdf Oovoreor of 
OooosotievtiltlS -mr, and Jadgs of the Suprsms Court of that Stata. Hs 
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Di la Saisie dei BSHinunU Neuiru^ with long extracts^ mod of 
Robert Ward's ^Inqairj into the Foundationi and Histolj of 
the Law of Nations in Europe** And these more serious studies 
were enliTened occasionally by the variation of (Scero de Offieiii. 
He oomphuns frequently of the interruptions made by the calls 
of sode^ in the course of his studies^ and now and then ^ves a 
specimen of what they were. For example:—* 

''/ii/jf t5. — Dined in company with the i^iistees of the Agricultn- 
ral Sodetjr at £z-Fh*ftdent John AdanuTs. An Engliilunsn named 
Kendall was introduced to us. He has come into the conntiyt as it is 
hinted* with the design of writing his traTeb. He was forward* talk- 
atire, — willing, bowerer, to hear others, — and apparently Toy de- 
riroos of pring the couTersation a pditical turn. SVhetber this was 
tbroogh design or natural bias of mind, I was doubtful, but rather be- 
fieve the Ibrmer* 

''/ttlfjf 81. — Whde day with the Selectmen, on th«r annual risit 
to Beer Idaad. Among the gucits Majcnr Thomas Finckney, of South 
Carolina. A singular nuldness and modesty in his manners, with 
marks of great moderation and firmness of character. Also Mr. Ken- 
dall, whom I saw at Mr. Adams's. Well informed, Ml of obserradon 
and research, opinionated." 

**Auguil 8 to 10. — Business and society occupied and engroswd 
my time. Eyery day in Boston. No opportunity for regular, and but 
little ibr occasional reading. On Tuesday, 4th, dined at Benjamin 
Jo/s, with Major Finckney, and on the 7th this gentleman, P^resident 
Adams, etc dined with me. I am charmed with T. Finckney. He is 
a perfect gentleman. Exhibits the man of the worid united with the 
mac of retirement. He has seen much and read with obsenration, yet 
is in nothing obtrusiTe. Flain in manners and drem." 

** ilM^utf 11. — The engagements of dutjr and friendship, which hare 
so firequently of late broke in upon my intellectual pursuits, are, in a 
great measure, terminated. I hq)e, therefore, ibr more seal in my 
studies and more fruit from my time.* 

The Mr. Kendall here mentioned did execute his purpose of 
writing a book on America, which was published in London, and 
republtshed in Mew York in three volumes. Migor Finckney was 
one of the South Oarorina Federalists who remained true to the 
last He was the first Minister to England after the formation of 
the government, afterwards Minbter to Spain, and the candidaf 
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would pennit Thej agreed to ezerdse it only in cases where 
there was strong groond for sospeding the presence of, actual 
deserters, to enjoin the greatest caution against molesting Amer- 
ican dtixens, and to provide prmnpt redress in case of mistake 
or injury. This treatj, negotiated hj James Monroe and W3- 
liam Pinknej of Maryland, with the ministrj the most fiivorahle 
to America that had held power nnce the peace of 1788, was 
summarily and arhitrarilj rejected hj Mr. Jefferson, without laj* 
ing it hefore the Senate, or even consulting with any memher of 
his Oahinet, excepting Mr. Madison, the Secretary .of State, on 
the ground that the right of impressment had not heen entirely 
abandoned. Whatever might be the abstract merits* of the 
question, it was certiunly unwise and unstatesmanlike for the 
weakest maritime power in the world, as we were at that time, 
to niject so beneficial a treaty with the strongest, on a pcunt 
which the victors of the Nile and of Trafalgar would yield only 
to force of arms ; espedally as the ratification of the trea^ in- 
volved no sacrifice of principle, since the United Stipes did not 
thereby recognise the right of search. It is no wonder that the 
Federalists saw in this audadous usurpation of power a proof 
of the sympathy of the Administration with France and of its 
hatred to England, nor that the Tory minii^try which soon re- 
placed that of Lord Grenville should take the same view of the 
matter. The United Sutes lost the benefiu of a treaty scarcely 
less advantageous than Jay's, under which they had made such 
progress in wealth and strength, while the right of seardi was 
exerdsed by England with all its andent rigor. Neither the 
terrors of Mr. Jefferson's gunboats, nor the thunders of the Non- 
importation Act, which he held ^ chedced in mid-volley," fright 
ened the sturdy Tories when they came into power, from daiming 
and exerdsing the prescriptive right of the strongest, — the law 
of the Britbh lion at all timea. 

In a conversation which my father held with Mr. Merry on 
this sul)|ect, that diplomatist related his endeavors to negoUate * 
treaty with Mr. Madison, which were rendered abortive by the 
fixed determination of the President as to this disputed point* 
He assured Mr. Madison that this right had. been exerdsed b/ 
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The qaestion of impreasment was broagfat borne to tbe mind 
of tbe ooootry in tbe most exasperating sbape possible bj tbe 
affiiir of tbe Chesapeake and Leopard, wbicb ooeurred in Jane 
of tbis jear. Tbe Britisb naTal officers on tbe coast were great- 
\jf and not unreasonablj, annojed bj tbe deserUon of tbeir men 
to the United States, where thej were protected bj pnblic senti- 
ment, and indeed bj public law, as there was no treatj^ stipnlataon 
for i^nrrendering them. Tbe BriUsb officers complained that they 
were openly insulted in tbe streets of tbe seaports, when they 
went on shore, bj deserters finom tbeir own ships. On tiie 1st of 
June, Vice-Admiral Berkelej, the commander on the North Amer- 
ican Station, issued a drcular letter to the captains of tbe ships 
of bis squadron, in which, after reciting these facts, and also that 
many of tbe deserters bad enlisted on board tbe American frigate 
Chesapeake, he ordered anj of the commanders of his Britannic 
Majest/s ships which should meet with the Chesapeake beyond 
tbe limits of tbe United States to demand perroisrion to search ber 
for deserters, and in case of refusal to proceed to seard^ ber with- 
out permisnon, offering to tbe captain of tbe Chesapeake tbe same 
privilege on board tbeir ships. Tbis was a new constructioo of 
public law, worthy of tbe old Scandinarian sea-kmgs, but not in 
accordance with the stricter rulings of tbe older or later authori- 
ties. Tbe right of search and impressment was never held to 
apply to national ships, which are regarded as part of tbe soQ of 
tbe country to wbicb they belong, but only to merchant-Tesseb 
In compliance with these orders, the Leopard, Captain Humphries, 
followed the Chesapeake as she was proceeding to sea on ber 
way to the Mediterranean Station, and, oTcrbauling ber, demand- 
ed permission to search ber for deserters. Tbis being €i course 
refused, he fired several broadsides into ber, killing three menr 
and wounding dgbt'^or ten more, among whom was ber com- 
mander. Captain Barron. Tbe Chesapeake bad gone to sea with 
siidi a culpable lad^ of preparation, that tbe only gun which was 
fired on ber side was touched off with a coal brought from the 
cook's galley. There was nothing for it but to submit Her fiag 
was struck, and she was searched by officers from tbe Leopard, 
and four men — one white and three hUtk — were ouriied off 
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militarj despotism which threatened to overwhelm the world. 
On this matter Mr. Qatnej speaks thus: — 

'^li was this policjof the Administration which the Fedendi^ 
deemed it their dutj, hoth as men and patriots, to oppose. For Great 
Britain there was among them no general predilection, but thej re- 
garded her as stmgg^ng akme against an attempt at nniverval empire. 
The measures she adopted were deemed bj them irreconciUble with 
oar rights, Tioknt and autocratic, but bj us, in our relative state d 
naval power, irresistible. True policj, the/ thought, required the 
United States not to aid the aggressive and ambitious belligerent, but 
lo vindicate our independence against Great Britain bj permitting the 
merchants to arm in the defence of commercial rights, and to take the 
risk of war. In this course the/ were far from unanimous. A majority 
preferred to take the chance of events, and to submit for a time to the 
iijnries oi' both belligerents, rather than take part with either. The 
policj of %\e Administration, to use the commerce of the country as a 
weapon against Great Britain, the/ detested, regarding it as selPde- 
struct i v e , in eflfect aiding France, and doing more injury to ourselves 
than to England. Their measures of embargo and non-intercourae 
were symptoms of that hostility to commerce which Southern poli- 
tidans took no pains to eooceaL* 

Such was the condition of public affSurs, and such the opinions 
of the Federalists respecting them, when the President sum- 
moned an extraordinarj session of Congress on the 26th of 
October, 1807, to consult and determine on such measures as in 
thdr wisdom might be deemed meet for the welfare of the 
United States. Mr. Quincy left Boston on the 12th of October, 
and reached TTa^^hington on the 2dd. His own account of his 
way of life, as contained in a letter to hia wife, who did not a^ 
company him to the capital, is as follows : — 

^ I took lodgings at a Mr. Coyle's, an eligible boarding-house, having 
my friend Colonel Tallmadge * settled in the same house and the room 
adjoining mine. At half past nx in the morning my servant comes 
mto my room, makes my fire, geU my dressing apparatus, and at half 
past seven I am out of bed, and dreaaed fbr the day. My servant, not 
content with tying my hair simply with a ribbon, worla it up into a 

• Bei\}smlD Tallmsdgs, bom in Suffolk Ooun^, Ksw Tork, 17S4. A dtetla- 
guiilisd Bavol-Ulooary olBetr. BapnsMotcd Oooneetient horn 1801 to inTt 
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When Congress came together, the whole opposition, iodading 
Bandolph and his handful of malcontent DenHxsrats, only amonntp 
ed to twenty-eight Totes. The Democratic party was not unani- 
mous as to the Speakership, many of tlie Southern Democrats 
refusing to vote for Joseph B. Yamum * of Ma.<sachusettSy the 
candidate of Mr. Jefferson. He was, however, chosen hy a hare 
majority, and signalized his fidelity to his political chieftain by 
leaving Messrs. Randolph and Quinry, not only off the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, but off all the standing committees* 
My father describes Mr. Yamum as *'one of the most .obsequious 
lods of the Administration, elected through the influence of Jef- 
ferson, who courted with the most extreme assiduity the leaders 
of the Democracy of Blassachusetts. He was just capable of 
going through the routine of the office, — an automaton ready to 
move in any direction the magidan who pulled the strings jerked 



It was a time of great public anxiety and alarm, especially on 
the seaboard and among the commercial classes. ^ Coinmerce had 
been nearly destroyed by the European belligerents, and what 
remained was threatened with d<«truction by the United States 
government under pretext of protecting it A very exaggerated 
idea of the importance of American commerce to Europe, and 
especially to England, prevailed in the Democratic party. This 
belief was fotttered by Mr. Jffferson, who indeed carried it almost 
to fimaticism. In the commerce of the country he saw the means 
of carrying on a bloodless war with the belligerent be hated, and 
of giving indirect assistance to the one he favored, without any 
expense excepting the ruin of the merchants and of the multi- 
tudes dependent upon trade for their support He had in earlier 
times expressed the abstract opinion that it would be happy if 
the United States could be shut out from the ref^t of the world, 
like China, and her inhaUtants be all husbandmen. In commoc 
with the members of his party from the South and West, 1m 
looked with equanimity upon the distresses his interferences witi 

• JoMph B. Varnan, born, ITSSs BqwwtiititiTt fkom 17SS to 1S11 ; 8p«ik« 
sfths Tenth and EtoYtnthCo^gmMt; 8«islorfimBlSntolS17| sndPntldsfl^ 
^rt fok sf ths 8«ostS| dM. rnt 
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motioo proceeded from one of the opposition* Samuel Harri8oo 
Smith, the editor of the National Intelligencer, the organ of the 
Administration, had warned his partj, speaking of a prerioas 
motion of Mr. Quincj, ** always to keep an ejre open the enem j, 
and to treat all the measures that gentleman should propose as 
thej did that one, —vote him down I ^ Mr. Quincy chose to 
assume that thb was the occasion of the opposition to his motion, 
and he attributed it, in his reply, **to the determinadon of the 
House to vote down, at all events, all propositions proceeding 
from the minority, according to the advice addressed to it by a 
printer generally understood as speaking demi-official language.** 

** This light," he says, ** thrown directly into the eyes of the minority, 
made them falter, and they passed my resolution by seventy ayes to 
thirty-two nays. This was a sad mortification to Crowninshield and 
Alston. Smith was the only stenographer in the House, and we were 
wholly at his mercy. In general, however, he was fair, and often sub- 
mitted bb reports of speeches of members of the minority to them for 



An Americans of that day who were not po8sessf*d with the 
delusioo that their commerce was of such vital consequence to 
the prwperity, if not to the existence of England, tliat she would 
yield to any demands rather than risk its lo^'S, were of the opin- 
ion that some reasonable preparations should be made for hoatiH- 
ties in case the irritation of the public mind, kept alive by the 
aggressions of England on the one side and the suiddal pdliiy 
of the Administration on the other, should seek relief in war* 
Nothing was further from the intentions or wishes of Mr. Je£fer- 
son and his adherents than a war with England. But there was 
certainly danger that they might find themselves obliged, m de- 
cent conmstency, to resort to more direct hostilities to obtain their 
f^nd, should their favorite policy of destroying their own com- 
merce in the hope of damaging that of England fail of success. 
Besides, the popular pa5sion8y under the constant provocation of 
the diatribes against England with which the Democratic presa 
teemed, might be raised to a pitch of fury which would can^ the 
party beyond the control of its leaders, and compel them to war 
hi order to retain their power. Fisher Ames, who was regarded 
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mman would make wben the enemjr ihoald oome. Bat, nr, the 8o3 
IB which Pnblet spring jieldf not men who will seek safe^ m flight, 
or who win hide themselTes when danger approaches. No, sir. They 
will meet the enemj at the harbor's month. Their bodies will be their 
co u ntrjr*s bulwarks. Thej will engage at close qnarters, and if jon 
win not give them decks of their own to 6ght upon, the/ win find 
moans to fight on those of the enemj." 

The Non-Importation Act of the year before had been bat a 
kind of reconnoiasiince in force, preparatorj to the opening of the 
war against England bj commercial restrictions. If had been 
belicTed that it would bring the enemj to temto by the ter- 
ror the mere threat woold strike to her shop-keeping heart. To 
gire her time for reflection, the date of its going into operation 
was fixed at a distant daj, and was again postponed in the hope 
that she wonld relinqaish her right of impressment rather than 
loae onr cnstom. Aa England made no sign of sum* nder, Mr. 
Jefferson brought oat of the annorj of hb inTentiou the engine 
whidi be had deTised as sore to bring her to his feet, and he lobt 
no time in putting it into poeition and bringing it to bear apon 
the enemy. This was the fiimous Embargo Act, by which all 
American shipa were forbidden the sea and locked up in the 
ports. On the 18th of December he sent a Message to both 
Houses, perhaps the shortest on record of those proverbially 
long-winded docnments, consisting of two sentences, recommend- 
ing, ** in view of the great and increasing dangers with which our 
tessels, merchandise, and seamen are threatened on the high 
seas and elsewhere from the beUigerent powers of Europe," and 
of the importance ''of keefung in iSafety these essential re- 
sources,* ''an inhibition of the departure of our vessels from the 
ports of the United Sutes.* The Senate signalized iu obedience 
to the higher powers by perhaps the very swiftest despatch ever 
known in the case of so important a measure. Four hours suf- 
ficed to bring in the bin and to pass it through aU its sta)cesy 
under a suspension of the rules. This action was forthwith 
communicated to the House, already engaged in considering tbe 
sut>jecty and it forthwith took up the Senate Bill, gave it iU three 
readings and referred it to the Committee of the Whole, on mo* 
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was before the Committee of tbe TTholey giyet doqaent ultennoe 
to the passionate grief with which he, in common with the other 
Federal leaders, regarded the condition of his coantrj. It is 
dated Dedham, December SI, 1807. 

** When I read jronr letter of the 19th (recttTod fifteen minutes 
nnce) my heart tnffered nnnsoal pangi, and I ooold not sappreai some 
team Had I been alone, perhaps I should haye been everything bat 
eafaa and iearless, Ss joa saj a man should be now. Had I no chil- 
dren,! should not weep, nor. It majr be, eren sigh, to see a people cany 
chains that has prored so nnworthj liberty as ours. But some allow- 
ance Inust be made lor them* There is no base thought or propensity 
among them that has not been courted and nursed intoahabit m order 
that some base man might rise upon it If Jeffersoo had to bear the 
chains he has fbrged for us aD, I should be calm at the prospect before 
ni. SlaTerj would not degrade its friends. As to wriUng lor our 
papers, it should be done, and according to the hints jon suggest For 
a ibrtnight past I haire been too nek to write. Attempting to see 
company in my parlor at dinner, I left my chamber and took cold. 
It threatened once more to settle on my lungs. After blisters and a 
variety of defensiire measures, I have recovered to the state of my usual 
debility, where I must rest till I can ride, which will not be much be> 
* lore May. I wiU try and do my feeble part Your exertioos merit 
pnuse, and I have no doubt obtmn it The speech on the gunboats 
was all that it should be. Aceende animumfanus venientii amortJ* 

PrdbabTy the infirm slate of Mr. Ames's health gave a darker 
tinge to the prospect of pablic affairs as it lay before his mind's 
eye, than it might have done to a more healthful vision ; but hia 
emotioos were only more intense in degree than those of the 
Federalists generally, not different in character. Mr. Ames sunk 
rapidly from this Ume forward, and died on the 4th of July next 



A circamstance very painfnl to Mr. Qoincy, in his private as 
well as his public capadty, was the diange which Mr. John 
Qain<7 Adams made at thb time in hia political relations. He 
had, up to the time of the Embargo, acted with the Federalists, by 
whom he had been elected to the Senate ; bat when Mr. JeSer- 
aoo's Embargo Message produced the rapid act of legislation wa 
have seen, Mr. Adama joined himself to the mi^rity which hor- 
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with me concerniiig the coone of John Quincjr Adams. ICt deTiii* 
tion from hit friends b perfecUjr reconcilable with the peculiar texture 
of his mind, without resorting to anjr suspicion of his political intef^ 

riij. I neither join in^ nor sanction, anjr asperities ahoni him. 

With respect to Adams, he has a right to his opinions, as we to oon. 
It will be mjr lot to differ from him, — posnblj to oppose him poblidj. 
I shall not court the occasion, nor shall I shrink from it. I am onljr 
anxions to be in soch a situation that even he shall recognise nothing 
personal, or of Tulgar ambition, in mjr difference from him in mjr polite 
ical sentiments. I mean to identify myself with no set of men. I 
shall do mj dntj openly, Tirtuousljr, and as intelligent^ as Heaven 
permits me. I shall not seek to please bjr anjr sacrifice of mj real 
qptnion. I shall not fear to offend anj, if a just riew of mjr country^ . 
interest obliges me to declare truths which will have that effect This 
course of conduct majr not secure me place, of which I am less than 
ever sdidtoos, but it will secure me that sense of a right to personal 
honor of which I am daily ukhv and more solicitous. Let us cultivate 
in our own minds a strict sense of duty. Towards others let us extend 
a candid constructioii. 

** Concerning Colonel Pickering^s letter, t shall state my opinion to 
you when we meet; I have not time now to examine it in all its rela- 
tions. The nature of our political institutions makes such divirions 
inevitable among men. Let us judge not party judgment; be very 
just to others; be as true to ounelves. My object is, not to keep the 
peace, nor to acquire honors, but to place myself in such a state of 
mind and of political relations as may enable me to be of most ser- 
vice to my country.* 

This letter of Cobnel Pickering was addressed to Grovemor 
Snlfivan of Massachnsetts, ^exhibiting to his eonetitnents a view 
of the danger of an unnecessary and niinous war/' and set- 
ting forth the extreme Federal opinions with great force and 
cleamesa. This leUer Governor Sallivan refused to lay befon 
the Legialatore, according to the request upon its face, on tb< 
groand that it was ''a seditious and disorganizing production" 
bat it soon found its way into the papers, and was printed as 
pamphlet To this Mr. Adams responded in another letter ad 
dressed to Mr. Harrison Gray OtU^, in which be attacked tb 
positions of Colonel Pickering with all the vigor and with mud 
of the acrimony which generally characterised his polemi<^ 
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ing to tbein* wlien broagbt into oppoMtion. In this instance it will 
Qccntion tome part/ abruption, scorch many; blow op the temporal/ 
inflaence of one or the other, — of which it b uncertain, and more de- 
pendent on events not within the control of either than on anytlung 
in the intrinsic merits of their respective opnions. How to alia/, how 
to control, how to direct, those events and effects, is the question winch 
their best friends and those of their counti/ have to stud/.* 

My fathered personal relatiooa with Mr. Adams were never in- 
lermpted nor altered bj the wide divergence of their political 
opinioDs and party oonnecttons during the fierce dissensiona of 
the eomitfg years. 

The Opposition bad all along considered it a strong proof of 
Mr. Jefferson's Gallican leanings that, while every document that 
could expose the British violatioDS of our neutral rights was 
spread before Congress and blazoned to the world, a suspicious . 
reticence was ob^rved as to the equally insolent infractions td 
tliem committed by the French under the Berlin and Milan De- 
crees. It was particularly desired by them to obtain possesdon 
of the letter of M. Champagny, Bonaparte's Ministerof Foreign 
Belations, to General Armstrong, the United States Minister at 
the French Court, in regard to the*m, and this wish was as reso- 
lutely resisted by the Administration. Mr. Quincy made two 
motions calling for the despatches which would contain it, — one on 
the 26th of February, 1808, and the other on the 14th of March, 
the last enforced with a strong but temperate exposition of the 
reasonableness of the request, — both of which were voted down 
by large majorities. This speech, although the motion it sup- 
ported was negatived, undoubtedly had an effect upon public 
opinion, and upon the fears of the Administration party as to the 
consequences of a continued refusaL About a fortnight after^ 
wards, on motion of, John Randolpl^ the request was made, and, 
after a little delay, complied with on the 2d of April The next 
day Mr. Quin^ wrote to his wife as follows: — 

** We yesterday forced ont the great letter of Champagny to Ann* 
strong, in which, by the order of the Emperor, he modestly tells lum 
that his I^Iiijesty considers the United States at war with Great Britun, 
and that he shall confiscate all the diips he has eeixed, unless we make 
a declaration of it! The language of both nations is now before th* 
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the conditions in the bill as chimerical, and morally impossible to 
occur. After asserting the constitntional power of Congress to 
give the Prendent this power, he said:— 

** A whole people b tofferiog under a most gri e T o ns opprfanon. AH 
the boiineai of the nation b deranged; all iti actiTO hopes frustrated; 
all iti indnstiy stagnant. The scene we are now witnewng b alto- 
gether anparaOeled in historj. The tales of fiction have no parallel 
Ibr it. A new writ b executed upon a whole people. Not, indeed, the 
old monarchical writ of ne exeat regno^ but a new republican writ, 
MS exeai repuUietu Freemen, in the pride of their fibertj, have re- 
straints imposed upon them which despotism herer exerdsedT The/ 
arc fitttened down to the soil hj the enchantment of law; and their 
propertj Tanishes in the Terj process of presenration. It b impossible 
Ibr us to separate and leaTO such a peoj^ at such a moment as this, 
without adnunbtering some opiate to thrir distress. Some hope, how- 
ever distant, of alleviation must be p roffered, — some proqiect of relief 
opened. ' Otherwise we maj jostl/ fear the result of such an unexam- 
pled pressure. Who can saj whi^ counseb despair might suggest, or 
what weapons it might furnish T 

• • ^ • . • 

^In recommending that a discretion, not linuted bjr events, should 
he vested fa the Executive, I can have no personal wish to augment hb 
power. He b no political firiend of nunc. I deem it essential, both 
ftr the tranquilHtjr of the people and Ibr the success of the messure, 
that such a power diould be comnutted to lum. Nrnther personal nor 
partjr fedings shall prevent me from advocating a measure in mj esti- 
mation salutary to the most important interests of the country. It b 
true that I am among the earliest and the most unifiirm opponents of 
the embaigo. I have seen nothing to vary my original belief that its 
policy was equally cruel to individuab and mischievous to society. 
As a weapon to control foreign powers, it seemed to me dubious in its 
effect, uncertmn in its operation, — of all possible machinery, the most 
difficult to set up and the most expensive to maintain. 

• • • • • 

«« But the qrstem b adopted. May it be suoeessfU I It b not to 
diflrimsh, but to increase, the chance of that success, that I mge that a 
dbcretion, unlimited by events, shall be vested in tiie Executive. I 
shall rejoice if thb great miracle be worked. I shall congratulate my 
country if the experiment shall prove that the Old World can be 
controlled by fear of being exdnded firom the eommeroe of the New 
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An attempts of the minority to invest Mr. Jefferson with ahso* 
lote power over the Embaigo failed, and the bUl passed as it came 
from the SenatOi after an excited debate of thirteen honrSi bj siztj 
jeas to thirtj-six nays. The motives of this self-denjing policf 
on the part of the Admbistration were, probably, partly the ex- 
cellent one of never doing what your adversaries wish yon to 
do, and partly an unwillingness to admit the possilulity of any 
contingency which should justify the suspenuon of the Embargo, 
excepting the reduction of Great Britain to the necessity of re- 
pealing her Orders in Council, and abandoning the right of 
search and of impressment through its padilo compulsion. It is 
hardly necessary to say that Mr. Jefferson was not called upon to 
exercise the limited powers which, only, he was willing to ac- 
cept 
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remoTal bat been agitated, it liaa been distracted with eTery spedei 
of penonalitj and noknee. All wbicblbaTe, to m/ great aatiaiaction, 
caeaped.* 

'^It waa mj babit," be aajra in anotber place* '^to refbie all inrita- 
tioos except tbote I tbon^t my official duty required me to accept 
I dined during tbia seanon witb Mr. Enkine, tbc! Brititb Minister, witb 
Mr. Tayloe, and Mr. Peter (of Geoigetown), wbere I was introduced 
to Mr. Bose, a special messenger sent hj tbe Britisb govemment to 
ours. His appea r a nc e and manners were pleasing, exbitnting a degree 
of modesty mingled witb evident knowledge of the world. He was ex- 
tremely fluent, and showed a general knowledge of European politics. 
I was Tery &Torably impressed by bis language and demeanor. Judge 
Washington mged upon me a Tisit to Mount Vernon, and offered to 
send bit carriage for me to Alexandria; but my engagements did not 
aDowoTit* 

Mr. Tayloe resided on a fine estate in tbe neighborhood of 
Washington, wbere bis son, Mr. Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, a grad- 
uate of Harrard University in 1815, now lives. Mr. Peter was 
married to one of tbe granddaogbters of Mrs. Wasbmgton, be- 
tween whom and my fiitber and mother there existed a life-loog 
friendship. Mr. Erskine was the Honorable David Montagna 
Enkine^ the eldest son of the great Lord Erskine. Being In 
this coantry at the beginning of the century, I believe as an ol- 
taehi to the British Legation, he married in 1800 Miss Frances 
CadwaDader of Philadelphia, daughter of General John Cadwal- 
lader. On the accession of tbe Grenville ministry and the eleva* 
tioD of Lord Erskine to the peerage, he was returned to Parlia- 
ment instead of his fiUher for Portsmouth, bat soon resigned bis 
seat on his appointment to the post of Minister at Washington. , 
Of his adventures with Mr. Madison and Mr. Gallatin, and of 
the disgrace into which he fell witb Jiis government because of 
them, I shall give some account in their proper place. After his 
recall in 1809, he was not employed for many years. In 1895, 
after his father's death, he was appointed' Minister to Stuttgart, 
and afterwards to Munich, which place he held till 1848. His 
American marriage was a happy and fruitful one, — fifteen dill- 
dren being bom of It, of whom ten or twelve yet survive. Lady 
Erskine died in 1848, and Lord Erskine was married agair 
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wfuting until jon bad finished that ktte^I'' It is safe to say 
that the Spedcer never again relaxed in his attention to that 
parUcnlar orator. 

Among the new friends Mr. Qoincj made at this session was 
Barent Gardenier, of New York, a self-made, self-edocated man, 
of fiery temperament, reckless couragey and fiaent speech. Mj 
fiuher had a warmly affectionate regard for him, and loved to tell 
of his sayings and dmngs. He says of him in a letter to my 
mother: ** He is a man of wit and desultory reading, aecastomed 
to the skirmishing and electioneering violence of New York. 
He brings it all into debate in an honest, unguarded, inconsider- 
ate manner, very well calculated to inflame the party passions 
opposed to him, but not to make converts ; but, withal, he is sin 
excellent fellow.'' On the 20th of February, 1808, Mr. Gardenier 
made a fierce onslaught on the AdminUtration in a speech on the 
Embarga He diarged them with ba.<e subserviency to Bona- 
parte, and taunted them in the most galling terms with not daring 
to let the peq>le know their real designs, or the true condition of 
the nation. This attadi occasioned a violent commotion among 
the friends of Mr. Jefferson, and a scene ensued not unlike some 
thai later Congresses have witnessed, as when John Qoin^ 
Adams asked what he should do with a petition purporting to 
come from slaves, or when the Haverhill petition was presented 
praying for a peaceful dissolution of the Union. He was fre- 
quently interrupted, called to order, and even threatened with 
expulsion. And by way of answer, he was assailed with such a 
storm of penonal abuse, that he considered it necessary to .call 
out Mr. Gkorge W. Campbell, a native of Scotland, but long a 
resident of Tennessee.* Of this dud and its consequences, my 
Mbiet gave the following account at the dme in his letters to my 
mother;— 

'^Fttnuny 26. — Gsrdenier and Campbell went out yesterday for 
the pnrpow of refreshing, or finishing, thdr honor at the ends of their 

• Mr. QnnpbaQ wm bnmglit to Ameries Ia lafluiej, bavlnf beta born to 
Sootkad la irss. He was ReprMMtatlTe from 180S to 180S, and was aftw 
wards Saoator, Seerttary of the Treatnrx, and Mlnlitor to Busia. lb diod to 
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lutTe tlus comfort, Congress will oertalolj gimnl me a pennon ht 
known woonds receiTed in the senrice of the Ubited States.'* 

Mr. Gardenier was a native of Kinderhook, and all lus edoca- 
tion, excepting what he gave himself, he received in the common 
schools of that village. He practised law at Eangston, Ulster 
Conntj, with moch reputation and success. '^His handsome 
person, pleasant voice, and easy flow of language remarkable for 
its simplicity,* to use the words of an eminent gentleman of 
ffing»ton| who remembers him, ^made him indeed a most at- 
tractive and successful speaker.* * On bis return to New York 
after his spirited though unsuccessful campaign against Mr. 
Campbell, he was honored bj his party with a public recep- 
tion. He represented his district in the Tenth and Eleventh 
Congresses, 1807-11, and on leaving Congress removed to the 
dty of New York with the purpose of practising his profesrion 
there. But the attractions of polidcs overcame those of the law, 
and his success was not answerable to the promise <£ his earlier 
professional lift. At one time he was editor of a Federal news- 
paper in New York. He died there in 1818. One of his daugh- 
ters married the well-known writer and diplomatist, Mr. Theo- 
doTfr S. Fay, formeriy our Minister to Switserland. 

The end of the long session at length approached. Congress 
had not yet learned to protract its sittings until midsummer, and 
the middle of April was thought late in those primeval days. 
Eariy in March Mr. Quin^ wrote to his wife :— 

** March 10.— In Congress we have nothing to do, and do nothing. 
We are tired of one another and Jefferson of us. Intrigoes for the 
P^rendene/ are the order of the day, and the only bnnness on hand» 
The only difficolty to be sormonnted is, that those who voted for th% 
Embaigo do not like to go home with it on, and yet they dare no^ 
take it off. Weakness and ignorance are fell of fears, and we have ^^ 
plentifol harvest of both. Ko person here seems to direct. No 
pretends to see the coarse, or to be able to preride over the destini< 
oftheHoose or the nation. We meet and a^joorn, cb ordinary bosi] 
wrangle, and then the maymtj retire to intrigne for the F^denc^^^ 

• Mr. A. Bni jn Hatbroeek, Ibnaeriy Prsstdsnt of Ratgtn ColkflS, Kew ^ 
ssj, to whom I am imlebtvd Ibr thMS partiralais touohlnf mj fkther'% 
lUsod, throagh tba kind BMdiatioQ of Mr. J. V. L. Pnija, M. O, of AJbaar ^ 
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tiiment'' with the original^ in which he appears to mj laical 
apprehenaiim to have shown considerahle exegetical acnmen. 
But the cares of this world and thb deoeitfblness of pohtics did 
not permit him to pnsh his inqoiries very far in this direction. 
The Emhargo was the topic which would persistently thrust itself 
on hb notice ahoTO and through all secukr or theological studies. 
It was the nightmare of the New England States, which diilled 
the life-blood of their industry, and checked its vital current witli 
hopeless torpor. It pressed upon all da.<«es paralysing at once 
the capital of the rich and the daj-labor of the pooc^ ..Ships 
rotted at the wharves; handicraAs and industries dependent upon 
commerce perished with it ; agriculture felt the general distress in 
the diminished demand for its productions ; all trades and occu- 
pations suffered by sympathy with the destruction of the chief 
source of wealth and prosperity. The shadow of the Embargo ^ 
fell upon every household, and darkened every fireside. The 
irritation of the popular mind was rendered yet more Utter by 
the intrusions into jHivate affairs through the despotia powers 
lodged in the hands of the collectors and the temptations held out 
to the peijury of informers, by the supplementary laws to prevent 
and punish evasions of the Act under pretence of the coasting- 
trade. Altogether, the people of the New England States were 
growing into a dangerous state of discontent with the govern- 
ment, and the lovers of peace and good order feared that their 
patience might give way, and they refuse to be ruined quietly for 
the satisfaction of the political theories of Mr. Jefferson. It was 
a state of things which might well absorb the thoughts of every 
reflecting man with any stake in the country, and especially of 
every one called to take an active part in its affiurs. 

In the mean time, the effect of the Embargo abroad had not 
been such as its promoters had hoped. The English merchants 
in the American trade, indeed, remonstrated agunst the Orders 
in Council, and petitioned Parliament for their repeal, and their 
prayer was supported by the Whig opposition; but without ef- 
fect The Orders were sustained by large migorities, and heavy 
tran^t duties laid on cotton, and tobaooo and other articles of 
American production that might pass through England in nrotral 
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they mast have '^ denationalized ** themselves by yielding to the 
Orders in Council, and so be lawful prize by the Mikn Decree. 

The oppressive eflects of the Embargo were not confined to the 
Northern States, as its Southern supporten had supposed they 
would be. It recmled on the grain-raising and planting States so 
as to make itself severely felt by them. This was particularly 
the case with the SouUiem Atlantic States, — the ootton-growing, 
rice-planting, and tobaooo-raising districts, which laigely depended 
for their gains on an unrestricted trade. To thb fact Migor 
Thomas Pindmey of South Carolina bears witness^ in a letter 
dated Santee, May 25, 1808. 

** We are here smarting under the effects of the Embaigo, 

and there are some among us who, in spite of the eloquent addren of 
your Fkofessor of Bhetoric,* cannot relish this mode of defending 
neutrsl rights, and still less approve of the system of politics which^ 
by the confession of their own party, has left to our Administration no 
alternative but war (ibr wluch they are so eridently unprepared) or 

this most ruinous proceeding. To the philosopher who coolly 

tries these tremendous experiments on the welfiure of a deluded peo- 
ple, neither the failure of hb projects nor the erils of unsuccessful 
warfitfe (should such be the consequence) would prove so calamitous 
as to those who, qukquid deHrarU rtge$ypleetmUur, To him the road to 
Carter^s Mountain b as practicable as it was in 1781, from whence, on 
the return of better days, he might again descend to persuade the peo> 
pie, in a communication to another Mazzet, that the man who had 
been most instrumental in preserring hb country was at the head of a 
league to deprive that country of its liberQr.* 

The following are a few extracts from my father^s journal 
during this sunmier. The opinion of the venerable ex-President 
Adams as to the veto power, though very characterisUc of him, 
has hardly been confirmed by subsequent events. ' They have 
rather justified the wisdom of the framers of the Constitution in 
providing the check they did against its abosa. 
•* September 6. — Dr. Morsef dined with me. Ywited Pendent 
e Mr. John Qnliioy Adams, then Profsssor of Bbetorio In Harvard Ualvsr* 

t Doobtbss ths lt«v. Dr. Jedsdbh Mom (T. a 17SS) mlaitter at Chariss- 
•Iowa. A vaiy promlooDt man, politioany and tbadloaieany. fll^ jmn aflof 
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▼flle «ud to him (Lawrence) that the object of the Stamp Act wit 
not merdj reTenoe, ^but,' said he, * joo Americanf have spread too 
much canvai opoD the ocean/ ^ 

Congress had adjourned to meet on the 7th of NoTember, and 
towards the end of October Mr. Quincy proceeded to Waahing- 
ton, without his wife and familji as at the last session. The fol- 
lowing is his own accoant of his arrangements for the winter:—- 

«« Oa the 26th of October, 1808, I took the stage for Washington, 
James Lloyd,* Senator fit>m Massachosetts, b^ng m j companion, — 
having each of us a senrant. We had taken a house together oo Cap- 
itol Hill, being supplied with all culinary wants from a hoteL It was 
an independent and pleasant arrangement We arrived at Waslung- 
ton on the 5th of November, and took possession of our home with 
the setfcongratulation of ownership. It had be& weU provided with 
furniture, and all our arrangements proved satisfactory. On the ith 
of November we called upon Mr. J«fferM>n. Of course he wss not 
communicative with ns; but to his political friends his language was, 
*Tlie only alternative b embargo or war.' 

**Mj personal situation at Washington was never so <»Iigible, except 
during those sessions when my fhmily was with me. Our house was our 
own; we were relieved fhmi the noise and rotruaoninddent to a board- 
ing-house. Lloyd, as a companion, was pleasant and gentlemanlj. Wa 
had our whole time at our own disposal, and were free from intenruptioo. 
We breakfittted at eight; usually spent half an hour over the bredL&st- 
table and in conversation, then to our chambers till eleven. Ihen till 
three at the Capitol, then to dinner, and after dinner walked till dark. 
Aiier tea in our chambers until the next morning. Such was the usual 
routine. We gave occasionally a bachelor's dinner to friends from Bos- 
ton who virited Washington. To mj wife I wrote daily, but to no ona 
dse. The subjects of d^Mte were such as required great labor, and I 
devoted myself exdusivelj to mj Congressional duties.* 

Mr. Quincy had the' satisfaction of hearing, soon after his ar- 
rival in Washington, of his re-election, after a verj sharp contest, 
bj the largest migoritj oyer received bj anj Representa^ye of 
his district This approbation of his constituents, and jet more 
the warm approval of his course bj his most yalued privato 

• JuMt Uoyd, bom in Boston, ITSS; graduatad at Harvard Untvanltj, ITSff 
a suecaMlbl merehaoti Stnator from ISOS to 181S, and agala flrom 18» la ISISi 
Ba ramovad la PhUadalphla aftar toavlng Coogran, and diad thara la 1S81. 
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deluded. Their toffeimiice of tlie measure be sttrilmted idlelj to tbeir 
petriotism and to thw beUef tbat it had its origin in the real good of 
the eonntry/* 

B/ this refoaal to hold the ooontj coorta, the Deighbora of 
Hr. Jefferaoo were of course relieved from the uopleasaot neces- 
aitj of paying their debts, — a privilege of which it seems those 
of Mr. Randolph were, to his regret and indignation, injuriously 
deprived. Mr. THlliam B. Giles, whose testimony to the will- 
ingness of bis constituents to suffer in the cause of their Eastern 
friends is here recorded, was bom in 1762 ; graduated at Prince- 
ton in 1781 ; and was Representative from Viipnia from 1790 
to 1798, and from 1801 to 1802, Senator from 1804 to 1815, and 
Governor from 1826 to 1829. He was a bitter political enemy 
of Washington, distinguishing himself by making a disparaging 
apeech about him on his retirement from office, and by rtffusing . 
OD a previoos oecasioD to vote for an adjournment of the House 
on the 22d of February, for the purpose of waiting on him, as 
was then costomary. He was one of the ablest supporters of all 
the extreme measures of Jefferson. He died in 1830. Gen- 
era! Samuel Smith )iad been a Colonel in the Revolutionary 
army, and was a General of the Maryland militia. He repre- 
aented that State in the House or Senate from 1798 to 1838, 
and was also a warm supporter of the admmistration of Mr. 
Jefferson. He died in 1839. Joseph Lewis wa% according to 
Jefferson, ** the reuduary l^atee of Virginia Federalism," and a 
cordial regard and occasional correspondence subsisted between 
him and Mr. Quincy while he lived. 

From the following letter of Mr. Adams to Mr. Quincy, and 
yei more from one I shall give a little later, it will be seen, 
though he sustained the Administration generally after it re- 
cdved the support of Mr. John Quincy Adams, that the Ex- 
President did not accept the Embargo with the unquestioning 
enthusiasm of his eminent son. 

•Qrawr, Hot. SI^ ISMl 
<*Mt ]>BAm FamrD:— I owe you a thousand thanks, to qieak in 
tiie good dd Enj^ form of dvilt^, fbr the speech and the documents. 
Ton are greaUy to be pitied, — I mean all of you, of all parties,— for 
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* WAsmsoTOK, lich Dexmber, ISOt. 
** SiB : — Tour favor of November 25t1i found me ia th«s midst of a 
parliameotMiy contest, wbicb occopied me too intensely to admit of 
that earlj acknowledgment which a deep sense of the honor joa 
hare confenred on me dictated. The battle has raged with some 
warmth, and it has been mjr fate to be in the hottest of it Whether 
mj exertions were as wise as thejr were, I am sure, well intended, 1 
coaiess I am ignorant, — I had almost said, indifferent That the 
countiy cannot remain in the condition in which it is, I was certain. 
That it was the determination of the Administration to adhere perti* 
naoioasljr to the Embargo, I was equally certain. That the/ and their 
majority were in a good measure ignorant of the real temper and su^ 
ierings of our peof^e, I knew. My object has been, as far w* pofvible, to 
. shake their confidence in that system, which, whatever they believed or 
Intended, I was conscious was ruining the hopes of New England. 
With respect to subsequent measures, in care the Embargo was re- 
moved, there are, indeed, considerable difficulties, growing, however, 
more out of the character and policy of the men who guide our affairs, 
than from anything unexampled in the embairassments of the nation. 
A policy not unlike that of 1798, with some variation in the detail, 
resulting out of particular diffejences in our situation, would yet pre- 
serve us, not only in peace, but, as I believe, in the enjoyment of a rich 
harvest of neutrality. But how can such a 'dish of skim*milk' aa 
now stands curdling at the head of our nation be stirred to so mighty 
an action as that which he who then led the desUnies of the country 
effected? Fear of responsibility and love of popularity are now 
master>passions, and regulate all the movements. The policy b to 
keep things as they are, and wait for European events. It is hoped 
the chapter of accidents may present something favorable within the 
remaining three months. And if it does not, no great convulsion can 
happen during that period. The Presidential term will have expired, 

and then away to Monticello, and let the take the hindmost I 

do believe that not a whit deeper prefect than this fills the august 
mind of your su c cesso r. 

** Whether the definite project be to pnt an end to mercantile enter- 
prise, and make ns abandon the water, I know not The intention is 
denied; yet all the talents of the friends of Administration are in 
requirition to ooovince ns of the dreadful consequences to our property 
aadrightii 

• • • • n tamen hnpia 
Non tangenda rates traasDhuit vada.' 
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to be eraded — that tbe present nystem of public meararet thai] be 
totallj abandoned. Adopt it, and there it an end of the policj of 
deierting oar rights, under a pretence of maintaining them. Adopt it, 
and we no longer jrield to the beck of haughtj belligerents the rights 
of navigatfng the ocean, — that choice inheritance bequeathed to as 
by our fiithen. Adopt it, and there is a terminatioa of that base and 
abject sabmission by which thb country has for these eleven montht 
been disgraced and brought to the brink of ruin. 

• • • • ' • 

*It remains Ibr us, there fo re, to consider what subinisrioD is, and 
what the pledge not to submit impfiet. 

** One man submits to the order, decree, or edict of another, when 
be does that thing which such order, decree, or edict commands; or 
when he omits to do that thing which such order, decree, or edict 
prohibits. This, then, is submission. It b to do as we are bidden. It 
is to take the wiO of another as the measure of our rights. It is to 
jield to hb power, to go where he directs, or to refrain from going 
where he forbidi Ok 

** If thj^ be submission, then the pledge not to submit iinplies tho 
rererse of all this. It is a solemn declan^n that we will not do that 
thing which such order, decree, or edict commands, or that we will do 
what it prohibits. This, then, is freedom. This is honor. This b inde- 
pendence. It consists in taking the nature of things and not the will 
of another, as the measure of our rights. What God and Nature oA 
ftr us we will enjo/ in despite of the .commands, r^ganfless of the 
m e naces , of iniquitous power. 

** Let us appljr these correct and undeniable principles to the edicti 
of Great Britain and France, and the consequent abandonment of tho 
ocean bj the American government The decrees of France prohibit 
us from trading with Great Britain. The orden of Great Britam pro- 
hibit us from trading with Fkmnce. And what do we? Whj, in di- 
rect subserriencj to the edicts of each, we prohibit our d^ens from 
trading with either. We do more. As if unqualified submisrion was not 
humiliating enough, we descend to an act of sup e r e r ogation in senrility; 
we abandon trade altogether; we not onlj refrain from that particular 
trade which thrir respectiTO edictA proscribe, but, lest the ingenuitj of 
our merchants should enable them to erade thcnr operation, to make 
subnussion doublj sure, the American government virtuaDj re-enaci 
the edicts of the belligerents, and abandon all the trade which, not- 
withstanding the practical effects of their edicts, remains to us. Thm 
saoM coadusioQ will result if we consider our Embaigo inrelatioa to 
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the report of tie committee, contrary to wliat I deem tlie principle of 
the resolndon, nnquestionablj recommends tlie continoance of the 
Embeiigo laws. And toch it the state of the nation, and in particnlar 
that portion of it which, in part, I represent, nnder their oppresnoni 
that I cannot refrain from submitdng some eonsideratioos on that 



** When I enter on the subject of the Emhai^go, I am struck with 
wonder at the very threshold. I know not with what words to express 
my astomshment At the time I departed from Massachusetts, if diere 
was an impreision which I thought universal, it was that at the com* 
mencement of this sesnon an end would be put to this measure.^ The 
opinion was not so much that it would be terminated, as that it waa 
then at an end. Sar^ the previuling sentiment, according to my appro* 
hension, was stronger than this, — even that the pressure was so great 
that it could not possibly be long endured; that it would soon be ab- 
solutely insupportable. And this opinion, as I then had reason to be- 
lieve, was not confined to any one class, or description, or party, — eren 
thoie who were friends of the existing Administration, and unwilling 
to abandon it, were yet satisfied that a sufficient trial had been giren 
to this measure. With these impreirions, I arrire in this city. I hear 
the incantations of the great enchanter. I feel hb spelL I see the 
legislatiTe machinery begin to more. The scene opens, and I am 
commanded to forget all my recollections, to disbeliere the OTidence 
of my senses, to contradict what I hare seen, and heard, and felt. I 
hear that all this discontent was mere party clamor, — electioneering 
artifice ; that the pe<^e of New England are able and willing to en- 
dure thb Embargo for an indefinite, unlimited period ; some say for six 
months, some a year, some two years. The gentleman firom North 
Carolina (Mr. Macon) told us that he preferred three years of Em- 
baigo to a war. And the gentleman from Viiginia (Mr. Clopton) said 
expressly, that he hoped we should never allow our vessels to go upoa 
the ocean again* untH the orders and decrees of the belligerents were 
rescinded. In plain English, until France and Great Britain should, 
in their great condescension, permit — Good Heavens! Mr. Chaii^ j 
man, are men mad 7 Is this House touched with that insanity whi<^ Jr 
IS the never-failing p rec urso r of the intention of Heaven to destroy f } 
The people of New England, aAer eleven months' deprivation of tb*| 
ocean, to be commanded still longer to abandon it, for an undefineAi 
period, — to hold their unalienable rights at the tenure of the will o^l 
Britain or of Bonaparte ! A people commercial In all aqiects, in 9M- 
their relations, in dl thdr hopes, in aU their reeoneetions of the pei < s 
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" Joflt at utterly abrard and contrary to nature it it to attempt to 
prohibit the peoj^ of New England, for anj oonnderable length of 
time, from the ocean. Commerce it not oolj atsociated with all the 
feelings the halutt, the intereatt and reladont of that people, hut the 
nature of our toil and of our coastt, the ttate of our population and itt 
mode of dittrihution over our territory, render it indispentahle. We 
have five hundred milet of tea-eoatt; all fumithed with harbort, bajt, 
creeki, rirert, inleti, batint, — with every variety of invitation to the 
tea, — with every tpeciet of facility to vi<^te tuch lawt at thete. Our 
people are not tcattered over an immente turface, at a tolemn dit- 
tance from each other, in lordly retirement, in the mi<ltt of extended 
plantationt and intervening wattet. They are collected on the mar- 
gin of the ocean, by the tidet of riven, at the headt of bayt, looking 
, into the water or on the turface of it ibr the incitement and the re- 
ward of their indnttry. Among a people thot titoated, thut educated, 
that numerous lawt prohibiting them from the exercise of their nat- 
vnl rightt win have a binding effect not one moment longer than the 
public aentiment tupportt them. 

• • • J • 

" I atk in what page of the Conttitution you find the power of lajring 
an Embaiigo 7 Directly given it b nowhere. You have it, then, by 
eonttruction, or by precedent. By construction of the power to reg- 
ulate. I lay out of the qnesdon the commonplace argument, that 
regulation cannot mean annihilation; and that what it annihilated 
«:annot be regulated. 1 atk thit quettion, — Can a power be ever ob- 
tained by coottrucUon wluch had never been exercited at the tiuie of 
the authority given, — the like df which had not only never been f^en, 
but the idea of which had never entered into human imagination, I 
will not tay in thit country, but in the world ? Tet tuch is this 
power, which by eonttruction you aatume to exereite. Never before 
did tociety witnett a total prohibition of aU intercourse like this in a 
commercial nation. Did the people of the United Statet invest this 
House with a power of which at the time of investment that people 
had not and could not have had any idea? For even in works of fio- 
tioo it had never esdtted. 



«• Bat it hat been atked in debate, * Will not Mattachutetts, 
cradle of liberfy, tubmit to tuch privationtT' An Embai^ liber 
wat never cradled in Mattachusettt. Our liberty wat not to much i 
mountain at a tea nymph. She wat free at air. She could twim, of 
the could run. The ocean wat her cradle. Our fathen met her as sb«> 
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lectkmt not siiiWd to giTeeaaeor bope to thdr bosomi. I b^ gen- 
tlemen who are so frequent in their recnrrence to that period to re- 
member, that among the cainet which led to a leparation from Great 
Britain the following are enumerated: unntct$$anf restrictitmi i^pon 
trade; euUing off eommerekd intereaune between the Cdaniee; eudfor- 
roMting our Jiskeriee; waiUonly depriving our citizeni of neee$$ttrie$; 
inoadon ofprivat0 property by governmental edicts; the autkoritg of the 
eommander4n<kief and under him of the brigadier-general^ being ren- 
dcred supreme in the cicU government; the eommander-in<hief of the 
armg made governor of a CoUmg; citizens transferred from their native 
eountrg for trial, L^ gentlemen beware how thejr appeal to the tpirit 
of '76 ; left it come with the aspect, not of a friend, but of a tormentor, 
— lest thejr find a warning when thej look for support, and instead 
of encouragement thejr are presented with an awAd kssoo. 
^ • • • • • 

**Let me sak^ Is Embargo Independence f Deceive not yourselTet. 
It is palpable submission. Gentlemen exclaim, Great Britain 'smites 
us on one cheek.' And what does Administration ? *It turns the 
other alsa' Gentlemen saj. Great Britain is a robber, she * takes 
our doah* And what says Administration 7 * Let her take our coat 
tdso.' France and Great Britain require you to relinquish a part of 
jrour commerce, and you yield it entirely. Sir, this conduct may be 
the way to dignity and honor in another world, but it will noTer secure , 
safe^ and independence in tlui. 

** At erery comer of this great dty we meet some gentlemen of the 
majority, wringing their hands and exclaiming, * What shall we do? 
Nothing but Embargo will save us. Bemore it, and what shall we 
do ? ' Sir, it is not for me, an humUe and uninfluential indiTidual, at 
an awful distance from the predominant influences, to suggest plans of 
goremment But to my eye the path of our duty is as distinct as the 
milky way, — all studded widi liring sapphires, glowing with eumiH 
lating light. It b the path of active preparation, of ^gnified eneigy. 
It it the path of 1776. It-consists, not in abandoning our rights, but 
in supporting them, as they exist, and where they exist, — on the 
ocean as well as on the land. It conrists in taking the nature of things 
as the measure of the rights of your citizens, not the orders and de- 
crees of imperious fordgners. Give what protection you can. Take 
no counsel of foar. Your strength will increase with the trial, and 
prove greater than you are now aware. 

<« But I shall be told, « This may lead to war.' I ask, Mf« tot now of 
. jMoesf' Certainly not, unless retiring fi«m insult be peace, — unless 
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inviiU lignym. Sir, jntt inch a piece of wood ai ukj dmjr-laborer 
might Imto hewed out in an hour, had he health and a hatchet Bat 
it teemi that oar honorable Chairman of the Committee of Foreign 
BebtioBa tnaluk esse Dewn. Well« Qht^ I hare no olgecUona. If the 
workmen will, a God it ahaU be. I onljr inah, when gentlemen Iring 
their aacred thinga open thia floor, that thejr would *blow a trampet 
before them, aa the H eath en a do * on aoch ooeanona, to the end that 
all troe believera majr prepare themaelvea to adore and tremble, and 
that aU anbelieTen majr tarn aaide, and not diatnrb their derotiona. 

*'The gentleman from TenneaKe (Mr. Campbell) called upon na, 
jaat now, to tell him what waa di^gracefnl aabmitnon, if carrying on 
commerce ander theae reatrictiona waa not aach aubmistton. I will tell 
that gentleman. That aabmiasion ia * abject and dUffrae^fid* which 
yielda to the decreca of frail and feeble power aa though thejr were 
irrenatible, — which takea coanael of fear, and weigha not oor com- 
paratire force, — which abandona the whole, at a aammona to deUrer 
up a part, — which makea the will of othera the meaaore of rights 
which God and Nature not onljr have constituted eternal and unalien- 
able, but hare alao endued ua with ample meana to maintain. 

"^Mjr aigument on thia clauae of the report of the Committee majr 
be preaented in thia form. Either the United Statea have, or thej 
have not, phjtica] ability to can^* on commerce, in defiance of the 
edicta of both or of either of these nationa. If we have not phjncal 
ability to carry on the trade which they prohibit, then it ia no dia- 
grace to exercise that commerce which these irrenstible decrees pei^ 
mit If we have auch physical ability, then to the degree in which 
we abandon that commerce which we have power to carry on ia 
our aubmiasion. * ahjtci and dutgrae^uL* It ia yielding without atrug- 
gle. It ia sacrificing our rights, not because we have not force, Imt 
because we have not spirit, to maintain them. It is in thia point of 
Tiew that I am diaguated with thia report. It aljurea what it recom- 
aaenda. It declaima, in heroica, againat aubmiasion, and p ropoaea, in 
creeping proae, a tame and aervile anbaervieney. 

• • • • • 

**Bai war ia never to be incurred. If thia be the national prin- 
dpie, avow it — Tell your merehanta you will not protect them. But 
ibr Heavenli aake ^o not deny them the power of relieving their own 
and the natSon'a burdena by the ezeidae of thw own ingenuity. Sir, 
Impassable aa the barriers ofiered by these edicta are, in the estimation 
of Bsembers on thia floor, the memhanta abroad do not eatimate thean 
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Urmtioiis, of ttOl longer tnspeiiaoii of our rigbtf and retrefttang fiuiher 
sat of * harm*! wajr '? If tUi coorae be adopted bjr mjr coantrj, I hope 
I am in error concerning its real cliaracter. Bat to mjr seme tibia 
wbole report is nothing else than a recommendation to as of the aban* 
kmment of our essential rights, and apologies for doing it 

• • • • • 

* An honorable gentleman (Mr. IVoup of Georgia) was also pleased 
to speak of *a /xtftry trade in poiaA and eodjuk^ and to reier to me 
as the representatare of men who raised *heefand porh^ and butter ani 
ekeeee^ and potatoee and cahbagee/ Well, Sir, I confess the fact I 
am the representatire, in part, of men the products of whose indostiy 
are beef and pork, and batter and cheese, and potatoes and cabbagea. 
And let me tell that honorable gentleman, that J woald not yield the 
honor of r epr e s e nting sach men to be the representative of all the 
growers of cotton, and rice, and tobacco, and indigo, in the whole 
workL Sir, the men whom I represent not only raise these hamble 
articles, Ivt thej do it with the labor of their own hands^ — with the 
eweat of tkdr own browe. And by this their halntaal mode of hardjr 
indnstry, they acquire a vigor of nenre, a strength of moscle, and a 
9pint and intelligence somewhat characteristic. And let me assare 
that honorable gentleman, that the men of whom I speak will not, at 
lus call, nor at the invitation of any set of men from his quarter of the 
Union, ondertake to * drive one another into the ocean.* Bat, on the 
contrary, whenever they once realise that their rights are invaded, 
they w91 nnite, like a band of brothers, and drive their enemies there. 

• • • • • 

" Can any nation admit tiiat the trade of another is so important to 
her welfiure as that, on its hemg withdrawn, any obnoxioos policy 
most be abandoned, without at the same time admitting that she is no ' 
kmger independent? Sir, I could indeed wish that it were in oar 
power to regohue, not only Great Britain, but the whole world, by 
opening or doring our ports. It would be a glorious thing for 
our country to possess sudi a mighty weapon of ofience. But, 
acting in a pubUe capacity, with the high responsibilities resulting 
fiom the great interests dependent upon my decision, I cannot yield 
to the wishes of love«ck patriots, or the visions of teeming enthu- 
siasts. I must see the adequacy of means to their ends. I must see, 
not merely that it is very desirable that Great Britain should be 
brought to our foet by this Embargo, but that there is some likelihood 
of soch a consequence to the measure, before I can concur in that 
vniversal distress and ruin which, if moch longer continued, will 
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of tbem men wbo led in the coaneilt of oar country in the dark dmjr 
whkh preceded national independence ; manjr of them men who, like 
mjr honorable friend from Connecticut, on mjr left, (Colonel TWU- 
madge,) stood foremost on the perilous edge of battle, making their 
breasts, in the dajr of danger, a bulwark for thdr country.* 

Mr. Quincy wrote to hit wife as follpws on the sobject of this . 
•peech: — 

"^ December 17, 1808.— You will before this perceive that I have 
thrown off certain shackles of other men's opinions, and, instead ol 
lying still all the session, have taken the responnbility of an early dit- 
pUy of my standard. The consequence has been that I haye been the 
object of attack to erery one who has spoken, and inth not a nngle 
Federal aid. (This is entre nom,^ HowcTer, this was so much the 
better. I made to-day my retort courteous. Yoa will see I haTO 
been handled a little roughly, and that I handle not gently in return* 
• • • . 1 was a little proToked at the scandalous trick of the editor of 
the Nadonal Intell^ncer, who published what he reported as my 
speech so as to make it absolute nonsense, in order to.publish a speech 
of Esekiel Bacon, my colleague fWrni Massachusetts, in the same 
paper, written out and corrected from the printer^ report, with alterik 
tions and amendments by the anthor. This was a common trick to 
g^Ye ttoporary deration to one speaker, and depresnon to an obnos- 
ioos adrersary. My prorocadoo caused me to give more than ordinary 

asperity to my reply I see that the Repertory suggests that Canqn 

bell win try to pick a quarrel with any man who finds fkult with his 
rq>ort ; and, as I have scorched it pretty scTerely, yoa may be oneasy. 
But yoa know my principles and my sense of du^. Those duties I 
owe to God, to yoo, and to my children, wiU noTer fiul to be always 
the predonunant actiTe prindfJes m my nund, not less than those I 
owe my country. Yon win find me on trial possessing real courage, 
not that bastard kind which & here fiuhionable. 

** Hedth, peace of mind, and, after my exertions, an humble conno- 
tion of not haring disgraced myself, were nerer more entirdy mine 
The question and the crisis fill my thoughts, and strength and courage 
come without bidding. Lk>yd enters into my fedings, encourages and 
supports me. He is an excellent foDow. .... I do not bdiere J shall 
have many sndi attacks hereafter ftom Bacon* & Co. My oljeet in 

« RsdiM Bacon graduated at Tato CoOega la 1794. By the Trismid Oata. 
logne of 186$ ha appears to bara baaa itm llTing at that tima, and the oldest 
llTtng graduate. Ha was a marabar of Gongraia, 1807-1811, and Firrt Oom^ 
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exceeded tlic policj of 17M in nmng to Urge an amy. 4. T tee no 
we of the H>0,000 select militU. A millioo of cnvalrj coold not save 
one ship at tea hom the mott contemptible pirate. The rctoorcet of 
tbe coantrj ooght at present to be appropriated to the tea. 

** Oor Ma«aehntetta Lefpslatore and our Dedbam and Topsfield can- 
cntet bare adopted and baxarded some aMertiont tbat I regret, because 
I tbink tbejr cannot be supported. Bat I am folljr convinced tbat tbe 
Embargo most be removed. It wiU be eztremeljr diflicnlt, if not abN>- 
lulel/ impossibley to carry it into execution. ]nsurrections» rebellions^ 
and divisions of tbe Union will not be encouraged in New England so 
easiljr as tbejr twice were in Pennsylvania ; but to carry socb laws into 
effect against tbe universal bent of a wbole people, would require 
armies and navies sufficient to carry on a foreign war. 

**Tbe nation must be brougbt to a convictioQ of tbe necesnty of 
bearing taxes ibr tbdr defence. 

** It is astonisbing to consider tbe tenacious bold witb wbicb preju- 
dices and errors grapfJe wbole nations. Our American people bave 
entertained for forty years an opinion of tbe vast and essential impor* 
tance of tbear commerce to tbe commerce, manufoctures, resources, and 
naval power of otber nations, especially Great Britain. It bas been 
tbe opinion, tbe public opinion 7— not indeed tbe universal opinion, but 
tbe general sense — of all tbe States and all tbe Colonies. I bave never 
believed tbat we could coerce or intimidate, or bring to serious con- 
sideration, tbe government of Great Britain by embaigoes, or non-im- 
portations, or non-intercourses. Yet I bave consented to embargoes 
and non-importations, because tbe public opinion, tbe national sense, 
imperiously demanded tbem. In 1774 it was tbe almost unanimous 
opinion of Congress tbat we sbould obtain a complete redress of all 
grievances by oor non-importation agreement Gentlemen from all 
tbe States produced tbeir documents and calculatSons to demonstrate 
tbe vast amount of our commerce witb England, and its close conneo- 
tion witb every brancb of tbeir prosperity. I voted very cbeerfully 
witb tbem, tbougb I expected no redress of grievances from tbeir meas- 
ures. I said one evening to tbe * greatest orator tbat ever spoke,' as 
Ifr. Randolpb calls bim : * I bave agreed toall tbese petitions, addressesi 
Ictteiv, non-importation agreements, etCn but I consider tbem all to no 
otber purpose but to unite our people. I expect no redress, but, 00 
tbe contrary, increased resentment and double vengeance. We must 
Hgbt' ' By God,* sMd Patrick, * I am of your opbion;' I afterwards 
diowed bim a letter ftom Mijor Hawley* to mo, wbicb be called 

• A brief cbanetcrisatioo by Mr. Adams of JoMpb Bawliy wffl bt fbaai 
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Mb. H. G. Otis to Mr. Quihct. 

•BonMiDMLii^lSQiL 

**Mt i>kar Sir: — Your firiendi are lugUjr flattered and edified bjr 
iSbft honorable and zealont exertion of taknt which joa have divplajed 
in the d^^nce of the interestt of jroor coontiy. Yoor tereral tpeecheB^ 
in connection with those of our Senatorial iriendt, have led nothing to 
be said or wished for; and thoogh the Federal phalanx is deploraU/ 
' small, it combines all the Tarietjr of force, eloqaence, and aigmnenl 
neccMuy for the contest, and sufficient to OTerwhelm all opposition 
that is not defended bjr the impenetrable mail of ignorance and impu- 
dence. Judging iVom appearances, there seems bat little p rospect of 
joor preTenting by anjr means a persererance in the fatal and nnheard- 
of policy on which the Administration seems fnlljr bent, and it beoomet 
of great importance that the New England Federalists should determine 
whether anjr aid can be furnished hj the Legislatures of this sesnon, 
and if beneficial effects are to be expected from this quarter, the objects 
should be defined and the means concerted. Our General Court will 
soon meet, and I doubt not the majoritj will require the bridle rather 
tiian the spur. If I am not mistaken, there will be found among them 
a lulness of seal and indignation which can be mitigated onljr bjr giving 
them a direction and an object. This temper, jou are sensiUe, most 
not be extingmshed for want of sympathy, nor permitted to bust forth 
into imprudent excess. We must look to oar firiends in Congress for 
advice. You are together, and can best decide on soch a course m 
would probabljr be agreed to bjr Connecticut, New Hampslure, etc, and 
no other ought to be adopted. 

** You are sensible how obnoxioos Massachusetts, for a thousand re»* 
sons, has ahead jr become, and perceive more plainly than any of us tho 
efforts which are made to mark and distinguish tl^ State as the hoi- 
bed of oppoMtion, and this town as the citadel of a British fiictioii. 
Perhaps our Legislature have said as much as is expedient for thtm. 
to saj, unless thejr are fo be suj^ported by s corre sp ondent sphrii m 
the other States. It woold be a great nusfortnne for us to ju^iiy tho 
obloquy of wishing to promote a separation of the States, and of beii^ 
solitary in that pursuit The delusion would spread among oar waver- 
ing or timid adherents, and famish great means of annoyance to oar 
bveterate adversaries. It would change the next electioa, and tecoro 
the triumph of the doounant party. On the other hand, to do notb* 
ing will expose us to danger and contempt, oar resolutions will seem 
to be a flash in the pan, and oar apostate representatives wiU be Jasd» 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1808-1801. 

I oar THE Bill worn Firrr ImonAXD TounnxBBt. — TiBOLxaT Dbm* 
ocBATio AiTJkCBa. — Thb Dusl at that Tdi& — Mb. Quuict** Tibws 

tOUCHISa IV. — C0BKESrOSDE9IC» WITH ttTEM. -^ ThB FoVB FbIOATB^ 

— SrcECB oai thb Extka Sbssiom. — Rexbwxd Vibolsiicb. — ** In* 

f BACHJIBJIT or Mb. jBrFBBMB.**' RbTBAL or TUB EXBABOO ABD SlTB- 

mroTiOB or Kob4«tbbooobsb. — DtaooxpoBTi or Washuiotob Lirs. 
^ His CoBOBwtMOBAL FBiBBDib — SovTB Gabouba Cobbbstobdbbob. 
»Thb Ebtba SsasMB. » Pbbsidbbt abd Mbs. Mapwob.— Vmct to 
Moarr Tbbbool 

IF Mr. QoiDcjr reaOj flattered himself that he had tflenced his 
Democratie antagonists hj his speech of Decemher 7tht he 
was soon nndeemTed. The qniet of which he spoke m his letter 
to his wife of the 17th was hot the loU between two storms. To- 
wards the doM of the jear a biU was introdaced into the Hoose 
for rainng fifVj thoosand rolonteers. Thb proposition caused an 
exdted diMosjdon between the contending parties. The aign« 
ment of the Adminbtration was, that the nation shoold be pre- 
paring itself for the aliematire of war, in case the Embargo was 
not eflectnal in bringing the belligerent powers to reason. The 
Opposition maintained that the precise object of the force should 
be known before it was roCed. If it were mtended for national 
defence^ — if the Administration proposed to repeal theEmbaigo^ 
and go to war, — thej were readj to vote for iL If it were in* 
tended as a means of enfordng that act, thej should reast it with 
all theb might. Mr. Qoin^, in hb speech of December 80th, 
argoed that the Embargo was nnconstitntiona], — not merelj be- 
cause the power to regulate commerce could not have been 
Intended to give Congress the power to destroy it, but especial* 
Ij because that power could not be construed to authorise in* 
terference with the trade, not merelj of the different States, but 
of the different parts of the same States witlf one another. It i0 
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tieB were used towards him, much wone than one would mfof 
from the printed debates. The Speaker, boweyer, was fair, and 
orermled all attempts to call him to order, and he finished his 
speech. His friends apprehended that an attempt might be 
made' to dispose of him bj the waj of a duel, or in some more 
irregular waj. The next daj be wrote to his wife : — 

** Do not be alarmed at anjr harshness the papers majr cooTejr to 
jroo. 1 shall liye down calunwies; and as to tongue Jlghiing^ if an/ 
one has a longer wespon or a shaiper, I must be content to contend at 
a diiadTantage. 

• '. • • • • 

**Januarg 10. — Lloyd showed me a letter from Boston stating 
that I had Men in a duel with CampbelL It had not the most re- 
mote foundation! I am, as I belicTe, on good terms with ererf 
member of the House. Some hate me a little, but treat me rery weU. 
Old Hillhouse has denred me to tell you ncTer to belieTC such a report 
until you hid it under his hand. On such occamons he was to be 
my second; and he always fought from behind a tree with a'toma- 
hawk." 

This piece of pleasantry on the part of Blr. Hillhouse,* then 
Senator from Connecticut, alludes to a supposed resemblance 
which he bore in his pen^onal appearance to the Indian race. 
He used to affirm, jocosely, that he had aboriginal blood in his 
▼eins, and that he could strike straight across conntry to his 
end, literally, as he certainly did metaphorically, with the instinct 
of hia tribe. The story goes that he was once challenged, and 
agreed to accept on condition ihat he was to be allowed hia hered- 
itary privilege of a trmi 

The duel was at that time still regarded as the ubima ratio for 
the settlement of politiod quarrels and private grievances, on 

lBt«mdtortwoyMneaeh,ftomlSOStolSlS; dM,lttt. WIImo a KicholM 
was SemUor frmn ITSS to 1804; RepreteotatiTt (Whd 1S07 to 180S; Qortmor 
from 1S14 to 1S17; died, ISSO. John O. JaokMm was BcpressotmtiTt (Whd 17SS 
to 17Sr, fhom 179S to ISIO, and from ISIS to 1S17. 

• Janiat HilllMraM was tKMm, 1764; graduated at Tato OoOeaa, 177Ss tcrred 
la tba Ravohitioiiary War; ReprMentatirt firom 1791 to 17S4; Senator from 17S4 
to ISIO. He migned to take charge of the School Fnpd of Coooeeticot, whieh 
as managed with great soeceM. He was Treasurer of Tato College lor fifty 
ytan, up to hb dMth la list. 
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a letter to mj mother io a previooi chapter. In hb priTate eoo* 
venatioD with the dass of persons wha would be likelj to call 
him into the field, he did not dwell particolarlj on these consid- 
erations, which would proboblj be quite thrown awaj upon them. 
He would saj to them : ** We do not stand upon equal grounds in 
thb matter. If we fight, and jou kill me, it is a feather in your 
cap, and jour constituents will think all the better of you for iL 
If I should kill you, it would ruin me with mine, and thej never 
would send me to Congress again * This reasoning thej 6ould 
comprehend, and the consequence wi^ that he nerer was chal- 
lenged, though it was very currently reported that he had been, 
with imaginary details. And he always said that he owed hb 
strength and independence in the House largely to thb well- 
known resolution of his. Many of the prominent Federalists did 
not take thb ground, but professed their readiness to accept an 
appeal to ** the tribunal of twelye paces,** when duly made, and 
consequently were Tery cautious as to. what they said thaf fnight 
provoke one. Not that they were any more afraid of taking the 
chance of a pistd-shoi than their Democratic opposites, but they 
did fear the rebuke and condemnation which they would be sure 
to encounter at home in such case. Hence they lacked somewhat 
of that perfect freedom of speech which my father exerdsed. 
And I must do him the justice to say that, strong as was the lan- 
guage, fierce the invectlTC, and bitter the sarcasm, with which he 
assailed the Democratie Adminbtration and their measures, hb 
speeches are remarkably free from personal reflections and at- 
tacks on individuals* such as should demand bloody satisfaction 
according to the strictest construction of the canons of the Uw of 
honor. Hb antagonbts gave him ample occauon to call them to 
account for their personal abuse of himself^ carefully prepared 
with that design ; but I think, though he sometimes came pretty 
near the wind, he always avoided such personalities as were held 
to make a hostile meeting inevitable among fighting men. And 
thb may be one reason why he was never summoned to one. 

The following correspondence shows the readincM and the in* 
genuity with which the partisans of Mr. Jeffertgn sought to 
fasten a quarrd upon one who had attacked hb pdlicty with 
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. '^IcanapoQjoaythereforeytoMjwheUierlamtocoiinderUiawoidf 
I haTe quoted m intended bj joa to be applied to me. 
** I am, nr, joor moit obedient* 

•<j2ro. W. Eppbs. 
^ Hox Mr. Quuf CTy House ot BepresentatiTet.* 

Mr. Quihct to Mr. Eppss. 
**Boenm RsranoTATiTtt, WAtmanoa Orr, 11 Swonuj, IMNi 
** Sir : — If a construction such as jon intimate has been given to 
the ezpresrions joa qoote, it is a justice I owe to mjself to assure joa 
that in nsing them I intended no individual application. The idea I 
meant to convej had nothing personal, bat was altogether generaL It 
was this, — that such aignments were * natural and inevitable from the 
titoation in which gentlemen are placed in relation to the Executive/ 
in consequence of their having passed such a law; and it was intended 
to applj to * men willing to take off the Embaigo, jet not willing to 
counteract the s}*stem of the President* This was the onl/ bearing 
of mj mind. Your particular relation to the Executive^ until joor 
letter was received, did not, in connection with this subject, once come 
within the scope of mj thonghti. 

** I hope never to be necessitated, in my puhUc station^ to re$ari to 
permmaikiei. But when, if ever, mj dutj shall require it, jou maj be 
assured there will be nothing obscure or doubtful in mj use of them. 
** I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

'*J08IAH QuiHOT. 

«'flov. JoRX W. Efpis.* 

The SQspicions which the OpposiUon had oonceired that this 
extraordinary levy of (ifij thousand volunteers was designed for 
the more stringent execution of the Embargo, rather than for de- 
fence against foreign enemies, was confirmed bj the bill sent 
down from the Senate for enforcing the act, and empowering the 
President to employ any portion of the land or naval forces or 
the militia for that purpose. Tlie bill for the volunteers was 
Buffered to drop in the House, but that for enforcing the Embai^ 
was passed by a strong psrty vote on the morning of the 6i,h o 
January, after a session of nineteen hours. Mr. Quincy and Mi 
Gardenier, at six o'clock in the morning, after a night fessioi 
urged the delay of one. day, declaring their wish to speak on tli 
solyedt, and their inalnlity to do so at that time through par 
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destroyed in cooseqaence of thai Totel However, the House 
refused io recommit the Inll, and it became a bw bjr Mr. Jef- 
ferson's signatore. 

Mr. Quin^ wrote to his wife as feOowSi at the time of thb 
unexpected soooeas :— 

'^Fefffuanf 12, 1809. — We had the tightest Toting I erer knew on 
a bin from the Senate for fitting oot all the frigates. The question in 
fi^Tor was earned, €4 to 69. The result was astonbhing to Csmpbell 
and the leaden of the Palace troops. Th^ mored a recomniitment 
of the bin, for further discunion. which after a da/s debate was lost, 
68 to 69. So the frigates are to be fitted out There will be a new 
attempt to change the dedsion. The erent is terrible to Jcffenon, 
as the law obliges him to do it. There is a palpable division between 
the friends of the present and future Fk«sident. Cutts, Jackson, 
Bacon, fte. in &Yor of the equipment; Eppes, Tajlor, &c. sgainst 
it The battle rages between the old alfies. Some of mj political 
friends interfered a little. I not at all, — from reasons personal and 
pofitieaL* 

The next oceaMon whidi Mr. Qoincj had of attacking the 
Embargo fell upon the 19th of January, on a bill for an extra 
sesaon of Confess, to be held in May instead of December. 
Tins measure he opposed, as a mere sop to quiet the excitement 
of the people under their distress by raising the hope that the 
Embargo would then be taken o£ His argument was, that this 
hope should not be held out unless a definite limit should be 
first fixed when the Embargo, now indeterminate in its duration, 
should expire, so as to restore the control of the question to 
Congress, and to the public sentiment of the nation acting upon 
Congress. The hope which the extra session held out he af- 
firmed to be a false one, intended to deceive the people. He 
charged the Administration with duplidty in assuring the British 
government ''that the Embargo was *a measure of precaution 
only,* while alleging to the American people that it was a meas- 
ure of coercion, which, if persbted in vigorously, would reduce 
Great Britain to mar terms.** And he taunted them with vapor- 
ing about the alternative of war, when they had no intention of 
resorUng to it in any extremity, and when they were ridicukmdy 
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into tucli a dediratkm hj either nation. Letten are read from the 
British Minister. Passions are excited bj hb sarcasms. Men get ap 
juid recapitolate insults. Tbejr rise and exclaim, * Perfidy 1* *Bob- 
heryV ^Fabehoodl' «Mnrderl* 

^ Unpackiiig hearts with woids, and fall a cursing, like a Ytrj drab» a sealUon.' 

**Sir, is this the waj to mvntain national honor or dignitj? Is it 
the waj to respect abroad or at home? Is the perpetual recapitula- 
tion of wrongs the read/ path to redress, or eren the means to keep 
alire a jost sense of them in oor minds ? Are those sensibilities likelj 
to remain for a long time very keen which are kept constant!/ under 
the lash of the tongue? 

• • • • • 

** Again, Sir, /ou talk of going to war against Great BriUun, with, I 
believe, onl/ one fiigate and five sloops of war in commission I And 
/et /ou hare not the resolution to meet the expense of the paltrj 
little nav/ which b rotting in the Potomac Alread/ we have heard it 
rung on this floor, that if we fit out that little nav/ our treasur/ will be 
emptied. If /ou' had ever a serious intention of going to war^ would 
/on have frittered down the resources of this nation in the manner we 
witness ? You go to war, with all the revenue to be derived finom com- 
merce annihilated, and possessing no other resource than loans, or 
direct or other internal taxes 1 You I a part/ that rose into power b/ 
declaiming against direct taxes and loans ! Do /on hope to make the 
people of thii countiy, much more Ibr^gn nations, believe that such ia 
/our intention, when /ou have reduced /our revenue to such a con- 

dltiOB? • 

• • • • • 

** But we are about to raise an arm/ of fift/ thousand volunteerSi 
For what purpose? I have heard gentlemen sa/, 'We can invade 
Canada.' But, Sir, does not all the world, as well as you, know that 
Great Britain holds, as it were, a pledge Ibr Canada, — and one suffi- 
dent to induce /ou to refirain from such a prcject, when /ou begin t^ 
riousl/ to weigh all the consequences of such invarion ? I mean that 
pledge which results from the defenceless state of /our seaport towns. 
For what purpose would /on attack Canada? For territory? No; 
you have enough of that Do you want citizen refbgees? No;»yoa 
would be wining to dispense with them. Do you want plunder? 
This is the only hope an invarion of Canada can offer you. And is it 
not rery doubtfbl whether Great Britain could not, in one month, 
destroy more property on your sea-board than you can acquire by th« 
most soocesBful invasion of that province? Sir, hn this state' of thingSy 
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after Mar. But I do believe that it is tbe intention of Adminirtratioii. 
If jr design has been to recall the recollection of gentlemen to the diP> 
lerence between the arguments now urged for its continuance and the 
official reasons at firrt ^ven for its adoption. And I would warn 
them, that, if thej mean to gain credit with the people for the inten- 
tion of repealing the Embaigo in Ma/, thej will not obtain it, if they 
leare the next Congress at the mere/ of the Executive bjr rising 
without affixing some limitation to it." 

Tlie next daj he wrote to bin wife this mocouat of the speech, 
and of its effect on frienda and foes:— 

** Yesterday, on the bill for an extra sesnon of Congress, I made an 
attack on Administration which has called out all the virulence of 
Eppes, Jackson, &c., and to-daj ] expect most severe animadvernon 
from Campbell ; but mj s{Mrits were never better. The ground I took 
was so grateful to my friends that I had a deputation from Frost's 
boarding-house, consisting of Tallmadge, Upham,* and Davenport, 
and another from the Washington Mess, consisting of Vandyke, 
Lewis, and Van Rensselaer,! to thank me, and to wish my i|»eech 
ihould, as soon as possible, be put in a pamphlet" 

That same day, January 20th, the attack open him was re- 
newed with redoubled fory and vinilenoe. It was, indeed, as he 
wrote to his wife-— ^ ' 

** the highest and warmest debate that perhaps this House ever wit- 
nessed. Campbell and Jackion came with a determination to oblige 
me to take the same measure to which they had reduced Gardenier* 
Acocrdm^j^ they levelled at me a series of as gross personalities as 
were ever uttered on a legislative floor. Fortified by a sense of duty 
to myself and my country, I had no hesitation to take the course of 
fme courage, and repaid them with as much severe language as I had 
at co mm a n d, and shall live ^wn thdr calumnies." 

In thb reply, after showing that none of his positions had been 
turned, and scarcely attacked, he went on: — 

^ Whether the arguments I then urged were sufficient to justify my 

* Jsbes Uphsm was bom, ITM ; graduated at Harrard Unlvtrtity, 178S| 
praettosd law at Brookfl«ld, MawachuMtts; RapraMotatl?« ftom 1807 to 1810{ 
disd la Itll. Ha was one of my fatbar't moat valnad flriaiida, to wbieh faet 1 
shall presootly glva bia own tastlnMay. 

t William Vad Renwelaer, B«pratentatl?« from New York from 1801 to 1811 
Had, 1848. 
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the conntrj where the term cowardice was not known, jet where 
•oeh a retort, fiur finom bdng jui honor, would diagrace me in pnblie 
epnuoo." 

This gave Mr. Quim^ an opportunity of cloeing the debate bj 
defining hb position in this particuhir in an unmistakable man- 
ner. He said that the indignation Mr. Gardenier had expressed 
on account of the language which had been addressed to himself 
was verj natural in a gentleman in hb situation, and entitled 
him to a grateful acknowledgment He then went on :— 

^ But the couTM of mj education has inculcated other sentiments, 
and instilled different fedings. I have been taught that the just pride 
of fife is only attained by acquiring real honor among honorable men ; 
and that this can only be effected by an undeviating course of publio 
and private conduct, directed by sound principle, and terminating in a 
fulfilment of duty. Such a course I have attempted to pursue in thb 
debate, though it has been my lot to be mistaken or misrepresented by 
almost every gentleman who has undertaken to reply to me. Towardb 
ndther of those who have seen fit to resort to such opprobrious lan- 
guage can I feel any resentment They are welcome to all the advan- 
tages they can derive from it 

** It b my ibrtune — perhaps in the opinion of some it b my misfoi^ 
tone — to represent not only a great, a wise, a poweribl, an f ntelfigent, 
but what in that country b valued more than all, a religious people. 
Gentlemen very well understand, when they use terms in debate to 
which the customs of thb part of the country admit of but one species 
of reply, that such a resort b altogether prc^iibited by the publio sen- 
timent of that part to which I belong. They know that, so fkr from 
being honor, it b disgrace, in my country, to avenge wrongs of words 
in the way which b here, in a manner, necessaiy ; and that a success- 
fid issue, in such a mode of vengeance, would there terminate the hopes 
as wdl of political as of private honor of any man who should adopt 
it And I shall not, in order to gain the temporary applause of men 
whom I cannot respect, forfeit the esteem of those whose good opinion 
b my most precious reward in this life. Thb b my situation. I am 
sent here by such constituents to support thdr interests and maintttn 
their rights. My duty in these respects I shall fiilfil, nor shall I be 
deterred finom performing it by the asperities or the violence of any 
firiends of the present or any fiitnre Executive. 

**My argument, such as it wss, will be laid before the people. 
Whether I have passed the boundary of pai&unentary duty or deoo* 
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ftjon, 1^ been appointed Collector of the Port of Boston bj 
'Washington. His itifirmilies of age and health inude him de«ir- 
CMU of resigning this post, and in Novemberi 1806, he wrote to 
Mr. Jefferson, asking leave to do so at the close of the year. Mr. 
Jefferson, in reply, asked him as a personal fayor to retain it 
nntil the next March. To this he consented ; but not being re- 
lieved in March, and afler waiting until September, he again 
wrote, asking that hb resignation might be accepted, he being 
entirely unable to discharge the duties of his office. To this let- 
ter he never received any reply at all. The office was thus kept 
virtually vacant for, more than two years as a provision for Gen- 
eral Henry Dearborn, the Secretary of War, after his term of 
office should expire. The immediate provocation of Mr. Quincy's 
action was an article in the National Intelligencer, charging Gen- 
eral Lincoln with *' deliberately conspiring with the disaffected, 
by pressing his resignation, in their infamous violation of the 
laws of their country, and with ingratitude for the forbearance 
of the government in retaining him so long in office in opposition 
to the wishes of a respectable class in the community ''l On the 
25th of Januaiy, Mr. Quincy made a speech reciting these facta, 
distinctly charged the government with the favoriti^sm towards 
General Dearborn just mentioned, and concluded by moving for 
a committee of inquiry. This unexpected attack upon Mr. Je& 
ferson created a great sensation in the House, and certainly 
showed the mover^s opponents that they had not intimidated him 
by their attadu. An excited debate, or rather a series of per- 
sonal attacks on the mover of the resolutions, ensued, after which 
they were rejected by a unanimous vote, save ons, — the name' 
of JosiAB QunrcT standing alone in the affirmative. He had 
not asked, and did not expect, any support from his p^rty. In- 
deed, Senator Lloyd, who cordially approved his design, was 
the only person to whom he had communicated it beforehand. 
But, though thus defeated, he was victorious. He did all he 
expected to do. He made the conduct of Mr. Jefferson in the 
premises known to the world, and he procured the instant re- 
lease of General Lincoln. He made his motion at the opening 
of the session of the House, and before the Senate adjourned. 
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of re-exportation, and Mr. Canning called the particular attention 
of Mr. Pinkney to tbli concession to the sensibilities of the 
American people 1 Bot these things moved not the constant 
seal of Jefferson, and he resbted to the last what he called *^ the 
fatal measure of repeal." But his influence was waning, as the 
dajrs of his power drew towards their close. The fate of the 
limbargo was fixed, and all he could do was roost reluctantly to 
onsent to the substitution of Non-Interoonrse with both bellige- 
rents for his favorite policy. This measure, though faf from 
satisfying the needs of commerce, was so far an improvement on 
the one it replaced, that it opened the trade with the rest of the 
world, and :-emoved the worst of the obstructions to the coast- 
wise traflk. 

This bill gave rise to a long and animated debate, in the 
course of which many amendments were moved, but its original 
draft could not be altered nruiterially. Mr. Quincy took occa- 
sion, on the 15th of February, to recapitulate his argufkients 
againft the poli^ or the feasibility of coercion by means of com- 
mercial restrictions. No extended report of this speech appears 
to have, been made, but the substance of his suggestions &8 to 
what the state of foreign relations demanded was to this eifect, — 
that the Embargo should be raised, the Non-Importation Act al* 
ready in existence as to specified articles of British merchandise 
repealed, and the Non-Intercourse proposition abandoned. He 
wished ^ peace if poa»ible ; if war, union in that war." For this 
reason he wished negotiation to be left unshackled. with tho^e 
impediments. Aa long as they remained, the people in his part 
of the country would not deem an unsuccessful attempt at nego- 
tiation a cause of war. Xf they were removed, and an earnest 
and unrestricted attempt made at negotiation, and it should fail, 
they would join heartily in one. They would not, however, go 
to war to contest the right of Great Britain to search American 
vessels for British seamen; for they bdieved, if American sea- 
men were properly encouraged, there would be no need of em* 
ploying foreign sailors. When Uie question was taken, he found 
himself, with the other extreme opponents of the Embargo, 
voting against the bill with iu most extreme supporters. Bui 
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preTsiled, Kon-Interconne will be sabstitnted lor Embai|;o. Hie Noii* 
Intereoorae lull puMed, 81 ayes, 40 naji, all the Federalist! Todng 
against the bill, except Taggart and LiTeniiore.* 

This was the last act of Mr. Jefferson's admiDbtration. On 
the 4th of March, 1809, his facial life came to an end, and 
James Madison reigned in his stead. The Tenth Congress also 
died a natural death at the same 4ime, leaving no Terj fragrant 
memorj behind it. None of its predecessors, howcTer it mmj 
have been with those that have come aAer it, had done so rniich 
mischief to the country, counterbalanced bj so little good. There 
were few that were not glad that it was no more. 

Of his personal feelings and relations to the sodetj of Wash* 
bgton during the two sessions of the Tenth Congress, mj father 
i^>eaksthtts: — 

" It is impossible to concdve the comibrtlessneas and desolation of 
feeling in which those two years were pssscd. I had, indeed, boose, 
companion, ibod, and liberty of thought and action; but I was sep»> 
rated from wife and children, in whom all my happiness was concen- 
trated. There were a fbw fiunifies interesting and respectable with 
whom I might have associated by riding two or three miles in the 
mud; but with them I had little sympathy. Our acquaintance 
authorized only formal associatbn, and we had for our conTersation 
nothing but the politics and oTonts of the day, of both which I had 
enough elBewhere, usque ad nauseaw^. All the settied inhabitants of 
the pkce were slaveholders or^ office-hoMert. AH were interested in 
building up Washington. Appn^riations out of the publie treasury 
lor its improvement were the chief objects of their thoughts. And 
those who were not willing, or even forward, to aid in these oljects, 
soon percdved that they did not possess the qualifications essential to 
friendship and attentions. So that subserviency to local and personal 
interests was the obviously implied condition of social interco ur s e. To 
such terms the temperament of my mind did not permit me to submit. 
I therefore kept aloof from the inhabitants of Washington, and never 
volunteered visits or accepted attentions but such as were fbrmal and 

** In Congress my intercourse with those members who coincided m 
my poTitical views was regulated by party rather than by personal 
friendship. The latter we had few and limited opportunities to culti- 
vate, llie fbrmer was oordiaDy manifested by encouragement and 
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in numiiert not from the habitt of masterdoai« bat from tli«ir edoeation 
and habits of profeaional life. For th« most pari ihtj were lawyers 
accustomed to speak at barbecues and electioneering canTaanngs, and 
their assertions nsoall/ partook of the license of tongue incident to a 
wild and uncnlttvated state of sodetjr. With men of such states of 
mind and temperament, men edncaied in the strictness and nnder the 
laws which rqpilate New England debates eoold haTe little pleasore 
in intercoorse, less in controversj, and of coorse no sympathj. 

**I hare thus corsoril/ accounted for the solitariness and depresnon 
of ^rits which predominated at this period of mj life, and which led 
me to resolve that I would not return to Washington agun unless ao- 
companied bj mj fkmilj. I aocordinglj made an arrangement for the 
next sesnon with a Mr. Woodhouse, the keeper of a boarding-house, 
for all hb rooms and his stable, and thus secured to myself the sedo- 
ston and independence of a priTate fiunilj.* 

I win here insert two letters received daring this session from 
Mr. Henry W. Desaossare of Columbia, Soath Carolina; one of 
the most eminent men that State has produced. He was one of 
the small band of South Carolina Federalists who maintained the 
fiuth nntil the dispersion of that political church. In the interval 
between the two letters he was elected Chancellor by his political 
opponents, and held that office for many years. It will be seen that 
be entertained different views as to the value of the Union from 
those of his son, Mr. William Ford Desaossare, a graduate of 
Harvard in 1810, and somedme United States Senator from 
South Carolina, who was one of the mun promoters of Secession. 
Mr. William Crafts, a letter from whom I also subjoin, was a na- 
tive of Boston, if I mistake not, who graduated in 1805 at Cam- 
bridge, and removed to Charleston, where he won for himself a 
disUngutshed position as a lawyer and man of letters. He was 
a Tery brilliant talker, and always welcome to the best houses of 
Boston, at his frequent summer visits, and to none more welcome 
than to my father^s. He died in the prime of life, in 1826. The 
vatidnaUons of Mr. Crafts as to the dissolution of the Union, 
eoming as they did from Charieston, and his lamentations over 
the political subordination of South Carolina to Virginia, read 
oddly in the light pf later days. 
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ftn apoB Oft. I know that the Eastern States have borne much ibr the 
■ake of onion. I hope their patriotism will still bear more» tiU all 
hope of a better state of things be lost I fear nothing bat the discord 
of the States, and their separation. 
** I am, mj dear sir, with mnch respect and esteem, yours tml j, 

•« HXICBT W. D£8AU88URB.* 

Chavobixob Dssaussubb to Mb. Qunccr. 

M CauBLBtiov, 8. a, Jtmurj Slj UOSl 
''DxAB Sib: — I retomed lately from the country, and had the 
pleasore of receiving your favor of the 18th December. I perceive, 
as yon observe, ' that the New England Federalists have been true to 
th^ Southern friends, notwithstanding all the calumnies circulated 
concerning their disposition to desert them*; and that * nothing caa 
be more fidse than that it is the wish of the leading men in the 
Northern States to break up the Union.' 

** Be assured no apprehensions have ever been entertained by the 
Federalists here on these points. The knowledge we have^ the 
leading men in your country — ^ of their liberality, candor, good sense, 
and good fiuth — made assurance doubly sure. We have no confi> 
dence in the visions of Viiginia politicians. And we can never fear 
that those men in whose wisdom and virtue we place such unlimited 
confidence could ever desire to break np the Union. 

" What we fear is, that, in opposing the weak and wild policy of our 
Yiiginia masters, such a deep impression will at last be made on the ' 
minds of your people, smarting under the effects of that policy, that 
their enmity will be excited, and their jealousy roused to such a de- 
gree as to sweep away all the attachments which bind them to the South- 
em States. In that moment of resentment all the counseb of moder- 
ation, all the considerations of interest drawn from the infinite and 
indeed inappreciable value of the Union would be ibigotten by the 
people, and the leading men who should attempt to restrain them 
would speedily lose their influence. Hie heads of parties seldom gov« 
em them. Mr. FuHeney said traly, that the heads of parties in times 
of titrable were like the heads of serpents, moved on and governed by 
the taiL I beg, then, that our Eastern friends would pause, and avoid 
stirring up those passions among their own people which may become 
too strong to be controlled, and may lead to measures destructive to 
the Union and rainom to the country. The headlong madness of the 
policy yon condemn must sooner or later, by its rainous effects, open 
the eyes of the people of the United States generally, and produce a 
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me. An the informatioii we get, therefore^ from tlieiii« b through 
their friends here, who give it to us in soch manner ni thejr please. 

** I do not permit the papers yoo send me to remain longer in mj 
hands than to admit my perusal of them; .thej are then eirenlated 
among your friends who still dare to call themselves Federalists, of 
whom Uiere jet are manj. This is our invariable practice; so thai 
the information you give to one of us is rendered useful, and is highljr 
acceptable to manj. 

** I could fill a sheet if I were to oonvejr to jou one half of the en* 
comium which is honrij passed on you ibr the manly, spirited, and 
honorable struggle you are maldng in Congress to save our country. 
I fear, alas ! it b vain, and will produce you the gratification only of 
having deserved, and of receiving, the high approbation of those 
whose good opinion you desira. 

** You win have long since seen, by our measures, that thb State b 
as a parish of Yiiginia. Her politics and her measures govern as en- 
tirely, and we are, as I believe, perfectly contented to rise or fiiU with 
Yiiginia. That IHrginia politics will dissolve thb Union I have long 
since predicted, and I look lor it at no distant day. You must be con- 
tented to have no commerce, or yield the point that it b to be pro- 
tected by the Union, and you must, at the same dme, protect and 
defend lis, or thb Union cannot last long. I do not believe you witt 
consent to these terms, and therefore I lock for its speedy dissolution. 
I do indeed despair of the Republie. 

** I beg you to do me the favor to offer my respect and regard to 
Colonel Pickering and Mr. Lloyd, and to believe me, with rincere re* 
gard and respect, your fiiend and obedient servanti 

••W. Cbafts.* 

After the a^jo^i"'™^''^ ^ Congress, my father hastened home 
and reoeived a meet cordial welcome from his personal and po- 
litical friends. The brighter prospecta which the removal of the 
Embargo opened to coromeroe were attribated, in a great degree^ 
to the reclamations which be, even more emphatically than the 
other Federal members, had made against that mischioTOOs 
measure, and to the force of hb representations ci the dangerous 
discontents which it had occasioned. Hb vacation was but a 
short one, however, as the extra session began on the 22d of • 
May. Accordingly he left Boston on the 12tb of that monthi 
and proceeded, as rapidly as sloops and stage-ooaches ooqU can^ 
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could Dol talk of his master withoat tears. He sM be did not 
think he was ever oot of hb mind for two hoars together, and 
that he scaroelj ever passed a night withoat dreaming of him*" 

This brief session, which lasted bat aboat a month, was marked 
by no debates of particular interest* and mj father took verj 
slight part in them. He and Mr. Lloyd continued to keep 
hoaite together, and they were joined bj Benjamin Pickman of 
Salem, whom he describes as his ** most esteemed and amiable 
friend, who added a new, instructive, and roost welcome asso- 
ciate** to the little household. Congress adjourned on the 28th 
of June, when he hastened home, as haste was then, and spent 
the summer at QuiniT^, 
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toaching the United States, on condition that all acts of Non- 
Intercourse and of exdosion of pabtie ships from American ports 
should be repealed as to England, while thej were to remain in 
. force as to France and her allies ; and that British men-of-war 
should be authorized to capture anj American ships violating the 
Non-Intercourse with France and the countries adopting her 
Decrees. Blr. Erskine was authorized to show the original de- 
spatch to the American government ; which, however, hejiid not 
do^ probably in the belief that a departure from the letter of his 
instructions would be overlooked bj his superiors, in view of the 
great advantages which would accrue to both nations from the 
restoration of commercial intercourse. Accordingly, in the Ar- 
rangement, as it was proclaimed on the 17th of April, 1809, the 
proposition for a provision for the families of the killed on board 
the Chesapeake did not contain the e^isential clause that it was 
''an act of spontaneous generosity" uq the part, of the King; the 
continuance of the Non-Intercourj^ with France was left to be 
inferred ; and nothing was said of the authority to be given to 
BriUfh ships of war to capture American vessels violating that 
Non-Intercourse. The Federali^ts believed that Mr* Madison 
and Mr. Galhitin well knew tliat Mr. Erskine had exceeded his 
instructions, and tliat they had manipulated the young diplomatist 
with the dexterity of old politicians to obtain terms which should 
enable them to fall back with some show of grace from their 
awkward porition, — that, to use my father^s figure of speech, 
** the old pikes had been more than a match for the young dace.** 
It was awkwardly enough done, however. At the extra session 
the act exduding the ships of both belligerents from the Ameri- 
can ports was repealed, which was directly in violation of Mr* 
Erskine*s instructions, and another continuing the Non-Inter^ 
coarse Act, but permitting trade with Great Britain! This 
strange drcumlocution was meant, of course, to continue the 
Non-Intercourse with France in the form the least offensive 
to that mighty power* 

The gejieral joy which the prodamaUon of the Erskine Ar- 
rangement in April had spread throughout the commercial region 
was soon damped by the news that the British ministry had 
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show that his fonner disposidons towards England were un- 
changed, bj the coolness with which he received Mr. Frands 
J. Jackson, who was sent out to take Mr. Erckine's place, and 
the obstacles he threw in the way of the new Minister's attempts 
at a fresh settlement of difficolties. He accordingly, verj soon 
after Mr. Jackson's arrival, took occasion to find fault with his 
mode of transacting business, and to decline any further inters 
course witfi him excepting by writing. Soon afterwards he took 
exception to some expressions of Mr. Jackson, which he con- 
strued into an intimation that he knew, at the time the Arrange- 
ment was negotiating, that Mr. Erskine had no authority to make 
it. Though Mr. Jackson disclaimed any such intention, Mr* 
Madison refused to accept any explanation, discontinued all dip- 
lomatic intercourse with him, and demanded his recall of his 
government. 

This was the state of affairs when the firsi regular session of 
the Eleventh Congress approached. About the beginning of 
November, 1809, my father, accompanied by my mother and two 
of their children, set out for Washington in his own carriage, and, 
after paying visits to their friends in New York, Princeton, and 
Philadelphia, took his seat at the opening of Congress on the 
27th of November. The house which he had taken for the win- 
ter was one of the block called ""The Six Buildings," then the 
last towards Georgetown on the Pennsylvania Avenue. This 
session, the first in regular course of Mr. Madison's Adminiistra- 
tion, did not open in the hopeful and cheerful spirit which had 
marked tlie extraordinary one in May. All parties were out 
of humor. The Madisonians were mortified at tlie failure of the 
Erskine Arrangement. The Federalists were sore from the dis- 
appointment of the liopes that plan had exdted. And the Jef- 
fersonians were disgusted at the departure of the President from 
the temper towards England of their great chieftain, and from 
his principles and policy. It was of the first importance to Mr* 
Madison to obtain the sanction of Congress for his conduct to* 
wards the British Minister, that being the measure by which he 
hoped to retrieve his damaged popularity. Accordingly, a joint 
resolution was moved in the Senate by Mr. Giks of Virginia, on 
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iflfied with ledng Uiat indiTidoal prohibited the exerctte of hit oflkaal 
character, we are invited to pursae him with the joint terron of lef^ 
lative wrath; couched in temu selected to convej opprobrium and 
Infix a ttignuu ^Indeeantm^* ^insoUnct^ *^affront! *more iMcUnee! 
* iRore affront^* * direct^ premediiated inndt and affront* * d%$gu%u$^faUa^ 
cwu$ and /ai!fe';— these are the sUuns we are called upon to cast; 
these tlie woonds we are about to inflict. It is scarcely possible to com- 
prise within the same compass more of the spirit of whatOTer is bitter 
in inrective and humiliating in aspersion. This heaped-ap m«wnre 
of legislatiYe contnmelj is prepared for whom ? For a priTate, no* 
assisted, insulated, unallied individual ? No, Sir. For the accredited 
Af mister of a great and powerful sovereign, whose character he in this 
eountry represents, whose confidence he shares; of a sovereign who if 
not bound, and perhaps will not be disposed, to uphold him in du^ 
conduct, but who is bound hj the highest moral obligations, and bjr 
the most impressive political considerations, to vindicate lut wrongs^ 
whether the/ aflect hit person or reputation, and to take care that 
whatever treatment he shall receive shaU not exceed the measure of 
justice, and, above all, that it does not amount to national indignity. . 

** Important as is this view of these resolutions, it is not thdr most 
serious aspect. This bull of anathemas, scarcely less than papal, is to 
be fblminated in the name of the American people from the high 
tower of their anthoritjr, under the pretence of asserting their righta 
and vindicating their wrongs. What wiD that people saj, i( after the 
passions and excitements of this day shall have subsided, the/ •hall 
find, and find I fear the/ will, that this resolution is fiilse in fact,— that 
a fiUsehood is the basis of these aspersions upon the character of a 
public Minister? What will be their just indignation when the/ find 
national embarrasment multiplied, perhaps their peace gone, their 
character disgraced, fbr no better reason than that /ou, their repro> 
sentatives, following headlong a temporal/ current, ii^sist on making 
assertions, such as the/ ma/ then, and I believe will, realise to be not 
authorized b/ truth, under circumstances and in terms not warranted 
b/ wisdom t 

«" Let us not be deceived. It is no slight responsibilit/ whkh this 
House b about to assume. This is not one of those holida/ lesolutiooi 
which firets and fumes its hour upon the stage and b fbigottcn fbrever. 
Vet/ different is its character and consequences. It attempts to stamp 
dishonor and falsehood on the forehead of a foreign minister. If the 
allqpition itsdf be ftlse, it wiU turn to league the aecnser. In ita 
train will foDow severe retribotioo, perhaps in war,— oertmnl/ in ad* 
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niliDg is a fair ofTfet all orer the worid. And I ask genUemen to coa 
iider wlietker it be not an equivalent for a constmctiTe innnoation. 

• • • • • 

** But if it would be wise and politic to refrain from ottering thia 
opprobrious resdotion in case the insult was gross, palpable, and on- 
deniable, how mnch more wise and politic, if this insult be onlj dubi- 
ous, and has, at best, but a glimmering existence 1 But suppose the 
assertion contuned in this resolution be, as it appears to man/ minds, 
and certainlj to mine, false, I ask. What worse disgrace, what lower 
depth of infamj, can there be for a nation, than deliberately to as^rt a 
fiibehood, and to make that falsehood the ground-work of a graduated 
icale of atrodoos aspersions upon the character of a public minister? 

• • • • • 

** But this resolution was dcTised for the purpose of promoting unan- 
imi^. Is there a man in this House who belicYCS it? Did 700 ctct 
hear, Mr. Speaker, that language of reproach and of insult was the 
rignal for conciliation ? Did you ever know contending parties made 
to harmooixe in terms of insult, of reproach and contumely V No, Sir. 
I deprecate this resolution on this Yery account, — that it is much more 
fike* the torch of the Furies than like the token of friendship. Accord- 
ingly, it has had the effect of enkindling party pasrions in the House, 
which had begun, in some degree, to be allayed. It could not possibly 
be otherwise. A question is raised concerning a construetwe uMtiL 
Of all topics of dispute, those relatiTe to the meaning of terms are 
most likely to beget divernty and obstinacy in opinion. But this 
is not aU. On a question merely relatiTe to the construction of par- 
ticular expressions, all the great and critical relations of the nation 
haTe been discussed. Is it posrible to oonceiYe that such a question as 
this, on which the debate has been thus conducted, could be productiYe 
of anytiiing eke than discord and contention ? 

** For my own part, I haTe purposely aToided all reference fb any 
of the great questions which agitate the nation. I should deem my- 
self humiliated to discuss them under a resolution of this kind« which 
in truth decides nothing but our opinion of the meaning of Mr. Jack- 
son's language, and our sense of its nature; and has, strictiy speaking, 
nothing to do with any of the national questions which haTe been drawn 



. ** i declare, therefore, distinctly, that I oppose and Tote against this 
resolution firoro no one consideration relatiTe to Great Britain or the 
United States,— -from none of friendship or animosi^ to any one man 
or set of men, — but rimply and solely for this one reason, that in my 
ooQception the assertion contained in this resolution b a falsehood. 
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Great Britain, and to aenre hit demands as far as posnble wiibont 
openlj aiding bis designs. Bat Madison did not hold tbe sceptre of 
popular despotism, like Jefferson. He could not bring bis f<^wen 
into rank bj a word ; and, witbont attempting to gnide tbe car of 
state, be threw tbe reins upon tbe necks of both Houses of Congress, 
and left tbe leaders to extricate tbe nation oat of tbe difficulties in 
which it was inTolved. Accordinglj a succesnon of schemes, some . 
mad, some foolish, all inicompatible one with tbe other, constituted the 
labors of both Houses, in which I took no interest, except occasion* 
allj to riiow their absurdity or inadequacy to the end proposed. As to 
mjself, the session was the happiest 1 erer spent at Wa^ngton. My 
wife and two of my family were with me. I had the whole house to 
myself, and had tbe members of Congress frequently to dine with me. • 
My wifis was tbe ornament and attraction of my establishment She 
was admired for her manners and mind, was most kindly receiTed by 
Mrs. Madison at the palace, and enjoyed tbe sodety and fiiendship of 
a select circle, both in Washington and Geoigetown, among whom 
were tbe families of Peter, Lee, Teackle, Smith, Tayloe, Crancb, and 
a few others." • 

The following letter from Chief Justice Marshall shows how 
fiiUy that eminent man shared in the anxieties and the forebod- 
ings of tbe Federal party : — > 

MBicnmo, April SS, ISia. 

** DxAR Sir : — Permit me to request that yon will be so good as to 
charge yourself with tbe enclosed letter to Rer. Mr. Eliot. 

** The Federalists of the South participate with tbdr brethren of the 
North in the gloomy anticipations which your late elections must in- 
spire.^ The proceedings of tbe House of RepresentatiTcs already de- 
monstrate the influence of those elections on the affairs of the Union. 

** I had supposed that tbe late letter to Mr. Armstrong, and the late 
sdzure of an American Tcieel, simply because she was an American, 
added to prerious burning^ ransoms, and confiscations, would hate 
exhausted to the dregs our cup of senrility and degradation ; but these 
measures appear to make no impression on those to whom the Umted 
States confide their destinies. To what pomt are we reiging ? 

** With Teiy much respect and esteem, I am, dear sir, your obe* 
dieot 

«« J. MABiRAXX.* 

• At ths March deetloiit Elbrldgs Oerry, tbs Dsmocrstie eandtdst»,luid bssn 
eboMD Govsmor oT-MsMacbatstts, ind lo Mtw Hampthlrs John Langdon bad 
dsftatsd QoTwoor Jsrsmlah Smith. 
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«*Mr. ^leaker, — I addreii jon. Sir, with an aiinetj and dialreM of 
mind wiUi me wboUj unprecedented. The friends of this bill teem to 
condder it as the exercise of a common power, as an ordinarj affair, a 
mere mnnicipal regulation which thejr expect to see pass without other 
qoestions than those concerning details. But, Sir, the principle of this 
bill materialljr affects the liberties and rights of the whole people of 
the United States. To me it appears that it would justify a reTolution 
in this countrjr, and that in no great length of time it maj produce it. 
When I see the seal and perseverance with which this biU has been 
mged along its parliamentarj path, when I know the local interests 
and associated projects which comlune to promote its success, all op> 
porition to it seems manifestlj unavailing. I am almost tempted to 
leave, without a struggle, mj countrj to its fate. But, Sir, while there 
is life, there is hope. So long as the fiital shaft has not jet q)ed, if 
Heaven so will, the bow majr be broken, and the vigor of the mischief- 
meditating arm withered. If there be a man in this House or nation 
who cherishes the CVmstitution under which we are assembled as the 
chief stay of lus hope, as the light which is destined to gladden hb own 
daj, and to soften even the gloom of the grave hy the prospect it sheda 
over hb children, I fall not behind him in such sentiments. I will jield 
to no man in attachment to this Constitution, in veneration to the sages 
who laid its fbundations, in devotion to those principles which form its 
eement and constitute its proportions. What then must be my feelings ? 
What ought to be the feelings of a man cherishing such sentiments, 
when he sees an act contemplated which lajs ruin at the root of aU 
these hopes? — when he sees a prindple of action about to be usurped 
before the operation of which the bands of this Constitution are no 
more than flax before the fire, or stubble before the whirlwind? 
When this biU passes, such an act is done, and such a piindpla 



** Mr. Speaker, There is a great rule of human conduct which he who 
honesti J observes cannot erf widelj from the path of his sought dutj. 
It is, to be very scrupulous concerning the principles yen select as the 
test of jour r^hts and obligations, to be very fidthfbl in notidng the 
resuh of their application, and to be very fearless in tradng and 
exposing their immediate effects and &tant consequences. Under 
the sanction of this rule of conduct, I am compelled to declare U os 
flRf delSterate opinion^ <%af, (f /Ats hUl pasitM^ the hond$ of flit Union aro 
frirtuaUy dinolved ; tkai Ike States whiel eompoim it are free from tkeir 
moral obiigatione, and thai, a$ iiwiUhe the Hj^ of aU^ oo ii wiU he the 
dntp ofwmef to prepare d^nitelff for a teparation; amSeaidjf (f fisy 
eanfffiolentljf^ikegwnuU ' r^ i 
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braochet of Uiis goTerament a right, at will, to weaken and ootwcigl 
the influence respective!/ lecured to each State in this eompacC bj 
intrododng at pleasure new partners, sitoate beyond the old limits 
of the United States? The question has not relation merely to New 
Orleans. The great objection is to the principle of the bilL If this 
principle be admitted, the whole space of Louiuana — greater, it is soud, 
than the entire extent of the old United States — will be a mightjr thea- 
tre in which this government assumes the right of exercising this nn- 
paralkled power. And it will be — there is no concealoient, it bJn-^ 
tended to be — exercised. Nor will it stop until the very name and 
nature of the old partners be overwhelm^ by new-comers into the 
confederacy. Sir, the question goes to the very root of the power and 
influence of the present members of this Union. 

**But, says the gentleman from TennesBce (Mr Rhea), * Theie pec^ 
pie have been seven years citizens of the United States.* 1 deity it. 
Sir. As citizens of New Orleans, or of Louiuana, they never have been,, 
and by the mode proposed they never will be, citizens of the United 
States. They may be girt upon us for a moment, but no real cenent 
can grow from such an association. What the real situation of the 
inhabitants of those foreign countries is, 1 shaU have occasion to show 
presently. But, says the same gentleman, * If I have a farm, have not 
I a right to purchase another fann in my ndghborhood and settle my 
sons upon it, and in time admit them to a share in the roanagemena of 
my household ? * Doubtless, Sir. But are these cases parallel ? Are 
the three branches of ibis government owners of this farm called the 
United States? I denre to thank Heaven they are not. I hold my 
Iif<9, liberty, and property, and the people of the State from wU^ I 
have the honor to be a representative hold theirs, by a better tenure 
than any this national government can give. Sir, I know your viitne. 
And I thank the Great Giver of every good gift, that neither the gen- 
tleman frtNtt Tennessee, nor lus comrades, nor any nor all the mem- 
bers of this House, nor of the other branch of the Legislature, nor the 
good gentleman who lives in the palace yonder, nor all comluned, can 
touch these my essential rights, and those of my friends and eonstit- 
nents, except in a limited and prescribed form. No, Sir. We Isold 
these by the laws, customs, and principles of the Commonwealth of Jlaa- 
saehusetts. Behind her ample shield we find refuge and feel safety. 
I heg gentlemen not to act upon the principle that the Commonwealth 
cf llassaehusetts is thttr fhrm. 
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laratkm I baive made, but tbe deed joa propoee. It tbere a moral 
principle of public law better settledf or more conformable to the plain* , 
eat angg^ona of reaaon, than that the violation of a contract bj one 
of the partiea may be eonndered aa exempting the other from ita ob- 
figationa ? Sappoee in private life thirteen form a partnership, and 
ten of them undertake to admit a new partner without the concur^ 
rence of the other three, would it not be at their option to abandon 
the partnenhip after ao palpable an infringement of their right*? 
How much more in the political partnenhip, where the admi«non of... 
new aasociatea without previous authorit/ ia ao pregnant with obvious 
dangers and evils I Again, it is settled as a principle of moralit/ 
among writen on public law, that no person can be obliged beyond his 
intent at the time of the contract Now who believea, who dares aa- 
nert, that it was the intention of the people, when thej adopted this 
Conadtution, to asrign eventuallj to New Orieana and Louiriana a 
portion of their political power, and to invest all the people those 
jotensive regions might hereader contain with an authoritj over 
themadves and their descendants ? When 70a throw the weight of. 
Louiriana into the scale, you destroy the political equipoiae contem- 
plated at the time of forming the contract. Can any man venture to 
affirm that the people did intend such a oomprehenrion as you now by^ 
construction give it ? Or can it be concealed that beyond ita fair and 
acknowledged intent such a compact haa no moral force? If gentle 
men are ao alarmed at the bare mention of the consequences, let them 
abandon a measure which sooner or later win produce them. How 
long before the seeds of discontent will ripen, no man can fbreteU. 
But it is the part of wisdom not to multiply or scatter them. Do you 
suppose the people of the Northern and Atlantic Statea will or ought 
to look on with patience and see Representatives and Senators from 
the Red River and Missouri pouring themselves upon this and the 
other Hootf managing the concema of a searboard fifteen hundred 
miles at least firom their reridenee, and having a preponderancy in 
councils into which constitutionally they could never have been ad- 
mitted ? I have no heritation upon this point They neither will see 
it nor ought to see it with content It is the part of a wise man to 
foresee danger and to hide himself. This great usurpation, which 
ereepa into this House under the plausible appearance of giving con- 
tent to that important point. New Orieans, starts up a gigantic power 
to control the nation. Upon the actual condition of things there is, 
there can be, no need of concealment It is apparent to the blindest 
By the course of nature, and conformable to the acknowledged 
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Uie ctfential secnri^ of <rar political conditioo depends. It retnlti 
from tbe limitatioiis of our political t^rstem preacribed in tbe Conititii- 
tkm. These limitations, so long as tiiej are faithful!/ observed, main- 
tain order, peace, and safet^r. When the/ are violated in essential 
particulars, all the concurrent spheres of authorit/ rush against each 
other; and disorder, derangement, and convulsion are sooner or later 
the necessary consequences. 

** With respect to this love of our Union, concerning which so much 
sensibOitj is expressed, I have no fear about anal/zing its nature. 
There is in it nothing of mjsterj. It depends upon th^ qualities of 
that Union, and it results from its effects upon our and our countrj^ 
happiness. It is valued for * that sober certunt/ of waking bliss/ 
which it enaUes us to realize. It grows out of the affecdons, and has 
not, and cannot be made to have, an/thing universal in its nature. 
Sir, I confess it, the first public love of mj heart b the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. There is mj firende, there are the tombs of mj 



* Low lies that land, jet blest with fhiitfbl stores ; 
Strong are her sons, though rock/ are her shores ; 
And none, ah 1 none so lovdj to m/ sight, 
Of an the lands which heaven o'erspreads with light* 

^ The love of this Union grows out of this attachment to mj native 
soil, and is rooted in it I cherish it because it affords the best exter- 
nal hope of her peace, her prosperi^, her independence. I oppose 
diis bill from no animoei^ to the people of New Orleans, but firom 
the deep conviction that it oontuns a principle incompatible with the 
liberties and safety of mj country. I have no concealment of mj 
opinion. The bill, if it passes, is a death-blow to the Constitution. It 
may afterwards linger, but, lingering, its fate will at no very distant 
period be conyununated.* 

To his wife be wrote at follows at the time :-^ 

** I answered my purpose fully. The House were so arrested by my 
boldness that they heard me throughout, and Poindexter has made my 
position so pronunent that I have no fear but that the nation will dio 
tbe same. This I deem in principle and consequences the most 
important question that has ever been decided. If ib% people in our 
part of tbe Union are tame on this question, they deserve to be what 
they win be, davtM^ and to no very denraUe masters. • • • • 

** Yon have no idea how these Southern demagogues tremble at ^m 
word 'separation* from a Northern man, and yet they are riding the 
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Conttitation coDUuned within itself an inherent and indefeasible 
right of any member of the Union to withdrew from it at pleas- 
ure. He affirmed only that when the Constitution was flagrantlj 
violated in the interest of a particnhir section of the country and 
of a fiital and encroaching institution, incompatible with the 
rights and liberties of the whole nation, the moral obligation to 
maintain it ceased, the right of revolution attached, and the con- 
stituent States might resume their several sovereignty, if such 
were their pleasure. The right of resistance to a high-handed 
violation of the fundamental compact, admitted to be such by the 
President who hiitiated it, himself the accepted high-priest of 
the Democracy, may be clearly distingnbhed from that chumed 
to break up the government on a question of revenue or on the 
election of a President not to the mind of the minority. The 
secessionism of Josiah Quincy was the vindication of the rights 
of freedom against the unconstitutional aggressions of slavery ;. 
that of Jefferson Davis, the vindication of the rights of slavery 
against the constitutional restrictions of freedom. Whether Mr. 
Qnincy spoke like a sagacious statesman and a true prophet, let 
the history of the next half-century answer, in the long suprem- 
*acy of the slave-power, chiefly through the operation of the prin« 
dple of this Very bill, taid in the convulsion which followed the 
first successful resistance to its absolute sway and unlimited ex* 
tension. Right or wrong, however, he himself adhered to the 
opinion thus expressed, that the moral obligation of the old 
Sutes to remain in the Union was released by that Act, to the 
day of his death. 

He had, however, the most cordial assurances of approval of 
his speech from the most prominent members of his party. Aa, 
for example, Harrison Gray Otis, in a letter dated Febnuuy 2d, 
1811, says:— 

"^It [the speech] is in my opinion a rtry honorable monoment of 
your fkme, and proves as weU the correctness of your prospective views 
of the destiny of your ill-fated countiy as of the force and eloquence 
by which yon are capable of unfolding them. The time will come 
when that speech will be regarded as prophecy, and when those who 
are iniiH.*ted by the apathy, or dismayed by the cakmities,of the timei^ 
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Mr. QunrcT to Mb. Adams. 

•• Witmcioa, mk Jmutfi. ItU. 

** Dear Sir : — I bire the rerj gremt pleasure to mcknowledge your 
fitTor of the 16tli instant. Be assured, dr, that I appreciate the honor 
of yoor correspondence, and that it will be a precious reward to culti* 
% ite and deserve jonr esteem and confidence. 

** * The nncertaintjr of politics ' is indeed as obvious as it is lamenta- 
ble. I cannot, however, unite with you in applying to it the epithet 
^^orioos.' It is to me a most humiliating as well as depressing fact. 
Since there are no guides which are infallible, whom shall we follow ? 
Since there are no principles which seem abeolutely settled, what foot- 
hold has reason, on which it may tread with firmness? AH the lights 
of reflection fiul, all those of history are extinguished at the breath and 
the bidding of the spirit d party. The wisdom which our fathers 
taught us b despised ; and the liberty with which you and they made 
us firee is little else than a doak for licentiousness. Temporary pro- 
jects supersede all the prospective duties resulting from permanent 
relations ; and the pride and patronage expected firom an extensive 
t er ritor y are takbg place of that consolidating and masculine course 
of policy which distinguished the two first administrations. I know 
not what fiUes awmt us. And in the mysterious course pursuing I can 
see no other way than to cast anchor upon long-established principles, 
and trust my own and my counties fortunes, so far as any agency of 
mine has an influence upon it, to thdr firmness. 

** Yon win easily percdve, and 1 shall not conceal, that tho courae 
of my reflection has in some degree been shaped by the very responsi- 
ble stand I have taken against the admission of New Orleans as a 
State into the Union. My remarks on that subject will probably have 
' reached yon through the papers previously to this letter. 1 shoukl 
have had the honor of transmitting them to you personally, and shall 
soon, but I have been waiting for a copy finom Baltimore, where, I am 
told, they are publishing in a better type than- that of our ordinary 
newspapers. Everything of this kind, now-a-days, takes* party lurch, 
and is attributed to party projects. Yet the truth is, the ground broken 
by me was as little anticipated by any one of my own party as by. any 
of the opponte. AVhether right or whether wrong, I was irresistibly 
driven to it by « sense of duty to my country. This I have followed 
instinctively, and shall, let it lead me where it will, and let it run me 
foul of whom or what it wilL If the consequences I have there drawn 
be not true, if the anticipations be not real and rearxuiblei I confess 
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** Yonr eloquence and orator/ upon this qnettion are mriikj 6t joot 
fiitber, joor grandfather, and joar great-grand&ther. Yon tpoke joor 
own lenUmentt, I doubt not, with integrity, and the sense of a miyoritgr 
of joor immediate constituents, and will not onlj increase jour popo- 
laritjr with them, but extend jour fame as a statesman and an orator, 
but will not influence at present the great bodj of the people b the 
nation. 

** Ph>phecies d division have been fitmiliar in my ears for nx-and* 
thirty jears. Thej hare been incessant, but have had no other eflect 
than to increase the attachment of the people to the Umon. However 
lightlj we raaj think of the voice of the people sometimes, thej not 
unfrequentlj see further than jou or I in manj great fundamental 
questions. And jon maj depend upon it, thej see in a pardtion of 
tiie Union more dangers to American libertj than poor Ames's dis- 
tempered imagination conceived, and a total loss of independence for 
both fragments, or all the fragments, of the Union.* 

The events of the last six years have oertunly shown that4h6 
patriarch was a prophet as well, and that he knew the Americao 
people not only better Uiao their pardsan leaders knew them, bat 
better than they knew themselves. Though they had consented 
to compromise after compromise, and yielded coocession after 
concession, rather than pat the Union in jeopardy, yet when the 
madness which these verj yieldings had nunted broke oat into 
open rebellion, they held back no cost of blood and treasure that 
it might be preserved entire ; and this from the very instinct for 
the preservatioQ of their personal freedom and national indepen- 
dence which the aged patriot had divined. 
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THE next labor which Mr. Qaincj undertook was scarodj 
less Herculean than the one just described. It was noth- 
ing less gigantic than to cleanse the Augean stable of poliUcal 
corruption. Earlj in the «e^on, Mr. Macon * of North Gan>» 
lina moved the following amendment to ihe ConstitutioQ : — - 

** No Senator or Representative shall be appointed to any dvil ofRc% 
place, or employment under the authoritjr d the United States, until 
the expiration of the Presidential term in which such perMm shall have 
served ss Senator or Representative.* 

On the 30th of Januarj, this amendment being under consider* 
ation in committee of the whole House, Mr. Quincy moved that 
the following proposition be fidded to it:— - 

*< And no person standing to anjr Senator or Bepresentitive in the 
relation of father, brother, or son, by blood or marriage, shall be i^ 
pointed to anjr civD office under the United States, or shall recwva 
any place, sgency, contract, or emdument fiom or under anj d^Murt- 
ment or officer thereo£* 

This amendment he then supported in a speech, from wUdi 
the following extracts are taken : — 

** Upon this subject of offices my sentiments may, periuips, be too r^ 
fined for the present condition of human nature. Adid I am aware, ia 

• Nftthanlel Macon, bom io North GmoIIiib, 17S7| Mnred at a prtvats la the 
RerohitionAry War, btTlnf decHnod a eommlMlon. Hs wai la tbs Hous sad 
Senate from 17S1 to 183S,— the kmgMt terra of GongreMlooal aerrlos, I belisvs, 
on record. Be was Speaker IVoro ISOl to 1S07; and IVeeident jire Um, of Uie 
Senate ftom ISSS to 1SSS| died, ISST. 
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wbat I mm about to say, tli«t I may ran athwart poCtical friends a 
weU as political foes. Such connderations as these shall not, bowerer, 
deter me from tntrodncing just and high notions <^ their duties to the 
coodderation of the members of the Legislature. I hold. Sir, the ac- 
ceptance of an office' d mere emolumenti or which is principslljr 
einolument, by a member of Coogresi from the Executive, as unworthy 
his station, and incompatible with that high sense of irreproachable 
character which it is one of the choicest terrestrial boons of virtue to 
attain* For while the attainment of office b to members of Congress 
the consequence solely of c<nncidence wilh the Executive, he who has 
the office carries on hb forehead the mark of having fulfilled the con* 
dition. And although his self-love may denominate his attainment of 
the office to be the reward of merit, the worid, which usually judges 
acutely on these matters, will denominate it the reward of service. 

** Such is Uie opinion which, in my judgment, ought to be ente^ 
tmned of the mere acceptance of office by members of Congress. But 
as to that other class of perwns, who are open, notorious solicitors of 
office, they give occasion to reflections of a very different nature. 
Thb class of persons in all times past have appeared, and (for I say 
notlung of times present) in all times future will appear, on this and 
the other floor of Congress, creatures who, under pretence <^ serving 
the people, are in fact serving themselves, — creatures who, while 
thdr distant constituents, good, easy men, industrious, frugal, and un^ 
su^icious, dream in visions that they are laboring fbr their country's 
welfare, are in truth spending their time mousing at the doors of the 
palace or the crannies of the departments, and laying low snares to 
catch fbr themselves and their relations every stray office that ffits by 
them. For such men, chosen into this high and responsible trust, to 
whom have been confided the precious destinies of this people, and 
who thus openly abandon their duties, and set thmr places and their 
consciences to sale in defiance of the multiplied strong and tender 
ties by which they are bound to their country, J have no language to 
express my contempt I never have seen and I never shall see any 
of these notorious solicitors of office for themselves or their relations 
standing on this or the other floor, bawling and bullying, or coming 
down with dead votes in support of executive measures, but I think 
1 see a hackney laboring for hire in a most degrading service ; a poor, 
earth-spirited animal trudging in his traces with much attrition of the 
sides and induration of the membranes, encouraged by thb special cei^ 
tainty, that at the end of his journey he shall have measured out to 
Ida hb proportion of provender* 
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witbrtaiidiiig. And without meaning in this place to cast any partio- 
nlar reflectaont npon this or npon an/ other Execative, this I will tjjr, 
that if no additional gnards are provided, and now after the tpirit of pai^ 
tj has brought into so full actiWt/ the sfurit of patronage, there noTor 
will be a Prendent of these United States elected by means now in 
nse, who, if he deals honest!/ with himself, will not be able on quitting 
his P^dential chair to address it as John FalstaflT addressed Prince 
Hal, — ' Before I knew thee I knew nothing, and now I am but 
little better than one'of the wicked.' The possession of tliat station 
nnder the reign of party will make a man so acquainted with the cor- 
rupt prindples of human conduct, he will behold our nature in so hun- 
gry and shivering and craving a state, and be compelled so constantly 
to observe the solid rewards daily demanded by way d compensation 
for outrageous patriotism, that, if he escape out oi that atmosphere 
without partaking of its corruption, he must be below or above the 
ordinary condition of mortal nature. Is it possible. Sir, that he should 
remain altogether uninfected ? AVhat is the fact ? Ihe Constitution 
prohibits the members of this and of the other branch of the Legisla- 
ture fiom being Electors of the President of the United States. Yet 
what is done? The practice of late is so prevalent as to have grown 
almost into a sanctioned usage of party. Prior to the P^residential 
term of four years, members of Congress having recdved the privi- 
leged ticket of admission assemble themselves in a sort of electoral col- 
lege, on the floor of the Senate or d the House of Representatives. 
They select a candidate for the Pkeridency. To thdr vmce, to tlior 
influence, he is indebted f<»r his elevation. So long as this condition 
of things continues, what ordinary Executive will refuse to accom- 
modate those who in so distinguidied a manner have accommodated 
Um? Is there a better reason in the world why « man should give 
you, Mr. Chairman, an office worth two or three thousand dollars a 
year for which you are qualified, and which he could give as well as not, 
than this, that you had been greatly instrumental in giving him one 
worth five and twenty thousand for which he was equally qualified? 
It is in vain to conceal it So long as the present condition of thingi 
continues, it may reasonably be expected that there shall take place 
regulariy between the Pkerident of the United States and a portion 
of both Houses of Congress an interchange, strictly speaking, d gooi 



Howerer deeply the iDnaendoet of this speech, as well as its 
direct assaults might have been secretly resented, it was listened 
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QuiDCj for this speech^ and praising its riietmical merits In 
terms which, it must be allowed, are excesdve, not to saj hjper* 
bolicaL He rajs:— 

* I owe yoa thsnkt for jour speech on Flace and Fktronsge. The 
moral and patriotic nentiments are noble and exalted, the eloqaenoe 
masterljr, and the satire inimitable. There are not in Juvenal nor in 
Swift any images to be found more exquisitely ridiculous than the 
Chsrlestown hack and the treasury swill-trough and piggery.. . Fut 
are yon right in supposing the rage for office more eager and crainng 
now than it has always been, or more grasping and intriguing for ex- 
ecutive offices and for legidative stations ? * * 

The following letters from two eminent men engaged in 
academic porsoits in States widely separated from one another 
belong to this place. Learned men in the professions, and bar- 
ing charge of the principal Universities and Colleges, were, with 
rare exceptions, Federalists of the roost pronoanoed description. 
With President Smith my readers are already acquainted, as the 
friend and adviser of my mother in her girlhood. He was bom 
in 1750,^ and graduated at Princeton in 1769. After serving as 
tutor there for a few years he went to Virginia, where he was 
one of the founders of Hampden-Sidney College in Prince Ed- 
ward Connty, and was its first President* He was aAerwarda 
recalled to Princeton, where he was first Professor of Theology 
and Moral Philosophy, and aAerwarda Preudent He was the 
author of several theolo^cal and ethical works, and died in 
1819. Professor Parker Cleaveknd of Bowdmn College, Maine^ 
of which institution he was the pride and ornament for mon 
than forty years, stood in the foremost rank of the scientific men 
of his time as a chemist, and yet more as a mineralogist, and was 
a European as well as an American celebrity. He . graduated at 
Harvard in 1799, and died at Brunswick, Biaine, in 1858. 

PaxaroxifT Smith to Mb. Qunror. 

* FmcsiDS, IMw IS^ ISll. 
^ BsAm Sis : — Accept my thanks ibr the copies of your speeches 
wUch yon have been good enough to transmit to me. One of tiiem I 

• Ufb sod Wofks of Joha Adams, YoL IX. p. esa. 
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€tiaW$hment mnd an wrder of nobility, that meaiaret were then tiking 
to eflect these purposes; and that, if necessary, England would assist 
in efTecting these pu rpose s .* 

*« The FederalisU intend ascertaining whether Mr. Re<Ml Jias made 
the aboTe anertions or not; he is now a Democrat 

** I presume, sir, you can hardly be aware of the Tarious arts em* 
plojed and stories fiibricated in the District of Maine to affect the 
result of electiona ; or if you can easily suppose all this, you cannot 
well calculate the extent of their baleful influence, without a knowledge 
of the peculiar eharaeter of those who inhabit our back »ettlemenls. 

,** Where youth are deprired of education, and all of public worship 
oo the Sabbath, the mind is debased, and the influence of truth and 
■uund argument is entirely lost 

** I am, rir, with much respect, your ftc, 

*'PaKKEB CLBATBLAim. 



The next speech of Mr. Quincy, and the last he made iirthb 
Congress, was on the bilf to revive Non-Intercoarse with Great 
Britun. The Non-Intercoarse which replaced the Embargo at 
the dose of Mr. Jefferson's Administration had expired by its 
own limitation in May, 1810. It was then enacted, that, in case 
dther France or England should revoke their Decrees or Orders 
hostile to neutrality, the President should announce the fact bj 
Proclamation, and in ca^ the other belligerent should not do the 
same within three months, Non-Intercoarse should revive as to 
the contumacious power. Bonaparte, through his Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, our old acquaintance Cbampngnj, now Dae de 
Cadore, laid a snare in the very sight of Mr. Madison which yet 
was not laid in vain. Professing to be satisfied with the act of 
May, he informed General Armstrong, the American Minister, in 
Aaguft, that the Berlin and Milan Orders were revoked, and 
would cease to be operative afber the 1st of November, provided 
England revoked her Orders in CoandL Although Bonaparte 
had been roothing his sensibilities, wounded at his being joined 
with England in the Non-Interconrse of 1809, by seizing and 
ooofiscating all the American shipa and cargoes lie could lay his 
hands oo, Mr. Madi^^on was so rejdced at this loop-hole of escape 
from his political embarrassments that he issued his Prodama- 
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product which he hat moistened with the sweat of his brow, lliej 
crush indiTidiials in the ruins of their most flattering hopes, and 
ihake the deep-rooted fiibric of general prosperity. 

• • • • • 

** Tins, then, is the state of my aigument, — that as this non4nter> 
coune system is not fiscal, nor protectire of manufactures, nor com- 
petent to coerce, and is ii^urious, it ought to bo abandoned, unless wo 
are bound to perrist in it by imperious obligations. My olyfect will 
be to show that no such obligations exist; that the present is a &tor- 
able opportunity, not to be suffered to escape, totally to relinquish it; 
that it is time to manage our own commercial concerns according to 
our own interests, and no longer put them into the keeping of those 
who hate or those who envy our prosperity; that we are the con- 
stituted shepherds, and ought no more to transfer our custody to the 



** It is agreed on all rides that it is derirable to abandon this < 
mercial restrictiTe system. But the adrocates of the measures now 
proposed say that we cannot abandon it, because our fiuth b pilot- 
ed. Yes, Sir, our fiuth is plighted ; and that, too, to that scrupulous 
gentleman, Napoleon, — a gentleman so distinguished for hu own 
regard d^ fiuth, for his kindness and mercies towards us, ibr' angeEe 
whiteness of moral character, for overweening affection for the Amer- 
ican people and their prosperity. Truly, Sir, it is not to be ques- 
tioned but that our faith should be a perfect woric towards this para- 
gon of purity. On account of our fiuth plighted to him, it is proposed 
to continne this Non-lnterooune. 

• • . • • • 

** Before, howerer, I proceed,! would premise that, while I am donbir 
M whether I shall obtain it, I am sure that the nature of my argument 
deserves the fiivor and prepossesrion for its success of every member 
m the House. My object is to show that the obligation which we 
owe to the people of the United Sutes. is a fiee and u nr est ri c t ed 
commerce. The object of those who advocate these measures is to 
show that tiie obligation we owe to Napoleon Bonaparte is a com- 
merce restricted and enslaved. Now as much as our allegiance is due 
more to the people of tiie United States than it b to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Just so much ou^ my argument to be received by an Ameri- 
can Congress with more fiivor and p repossesrion than the argument 
of those who advocate these measures. It b my intention to make 
my course of reasomng as precise and distinct as possible, because I 
invite scrutiny. I contend for my country according to my conscien* 
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been rtKnked^ and in utter discredit of the anegatioo %S the Doke of 
Maasa, made on the 25th 6t the same montht which in eflect dedaros 
the Berlin and Milan Decreet esdst, bj declaring ^that (keytkaU remmn 
gu$pended.* After such evidence as this, the question whether a rev- 
ocation or modification of the edicts of France has so occurred *Q» 
Ikai they cea»e to violate the neutral commerce of the United Statetf 
does no longer depend upon the subtilties of ^llpg^stic skill, nor is to 
be disproTcd hy any power of logical illation. It is an affur of sense 
and feeling. And our citizens whose property has been since the~Ist 
of November uniformly seized, and of which they are avowedly to be 
deprived three months, and which is then only to be returned to them 
on the condition of good behavior, may as soon be made to believe, 
by the teachings of phOosophy, that their ri^ts are not violated, as a 
wretch writhing under the lash of the executioner nugfat be made 
by a couTM of reasoning to believe that the natural state of his flesh 
was not violated, and that his shoulders, out of which blood was flow* 
ing at every stroke, were in the quiet enjoyment of enticular i 



** Cadore is directed to say to Mr A r m str ong, * In th» new state of 
things, I am authcnized to declare to you, sir, that the Decrees of Berlin 
and Milan are revoked, and that after the 1st of November they will 
cease to have effect ; U being underetood that^ m eonsefuence of tkii 
dedaraium^ the English shall revoke their Orders in Conncfl and re- 
nounce the new principles of blockade which they have inshed to es- 
tablish; or that the United States, conformably to the act you have 
Just communicated, shall cause their righti to be respected by the 
English/ In this curious gallimaufry of time present and time fbtnre, 
of doing and refraining to do, of declaration and understanding, of 
Eni^ish duties and American duties, it is easy to trace the dengn and 
see its adaptation to the past and present pcilicy of the French Em- 
peror. The time present was used, because the act of the Umted 
States required that previounly to proclamation the edicts *$kaU he* re- 
voked. And this is the nu^ty mystery of time present bdng used in 
expressing an act intended to be done in time future. For if^ as the 
order of time and the state of intention indicated, time fbture had been 
used, and the letter of Cadore had said the decreet ehalU he revoked en 
ike lei of November nexi^ then the Fkodamation oould not be issued, 
because the Phssident would be obliged to wait to have evidence that 
the act had been effectually done. Now, as the F^rench Emperor 
never intended that it should be effectuated, and yet meant to have all 
flie advantage of an effectual deed without performing it, this notable 
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cmg her to a peace.* On the ISUi of Janoaiy, 1808, be ii somowhal 
more pointed and poBitive as to qor efficient concurrence in his plan 
of policy. For his Blinister Champagny then tells ns, that * hi» Mo^ 
jetiif ha$ no doubi of a declaration of war againtt England bg the 
United States^* and he then proceeds to take the trouble of declaring 
irar out of our hands, and Tolunteers his services gratuitously to de- 
clare it in our name and behalil * War ezistM then, in factf between 
England and the United Statee; and hi$ Majestg consitlere it ae </e> 
dared from the dag on which England published her decreee* And in 
order to make assurance doubly sure, he sequesters our vessels in his 
ports, * until a decision mag be had on the dispoeitions to be expren^ed bg 
the United State*' on his propontion of considering thcnvdvcs *a^ 
eociated in the cause of all the powers* agunst England. Now in all 
tins diere is no decepdon, and can be no mistake as to the purpose 
of the policy. He tells qs as plain as language can speak, that, * bg 
causing our rights to be respected* he means war on his side against 
Great Britain, — that *our interests are common^' — that he connden 
ns already * associates in the war^* — and that he sequesters our prc^ 
er^ bg wag of securitgfrfr our dispositions. 

** Bonaparte has not yielded one inch to our Administration. Now, 
as he has neither performed the act required by the law of Blay, 1810| 
nor prodq^nsd the effect, nor accepted the terms it proposed, 
whence arise our obligations? How is our fiiith plighted? In 
what way are we bound again to launch our country into this dark 
sea of restrictions, surrounded on all sides with perils and penalties ? 

** The true nature of this Cadore policy is alone to be discovered in 
the character of his master. Napdeon is a nniyenal genius. 'He 
can exchange shapes with Proteus to adrantage.' He hesitates at no 
means, and commands CTery skilL He toys with the weak; he tam- 
pan with the mean ; he browbeats the haughty. With the cunning 
he is a serpent; for the courageous he has teeth and talons; Ibc 
the cowering he has hooft. He found our Administration a pen-and- 
ink gentry, — parchment politicians; and he has laid for these ephem- 
eral essences a paper fly-trap dipped in French honey. Hercules, 
finding that he could not reach our Administration with his dub, anil 
that they were out of their wits at the sight of his lion's skin, has con- 
descended to meet them in petticoats, and conquer them Spinning al 
their own dista£ 

** As to those who, after the evidence now in onr hands, deny that 
the Decrees exist, I can no more reason with them than with those 
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cignersy joor own citizeni for following their rigfateooi callingi. W« 
owe nothing to France. We owe nothing to Great Britain. We owe 
ererjthing to the American people. Let ni diow oorMlTet reall/ in- 
dependent; and look to a grateful^ a powerful, and then united peo- 
ple for rapport against ererjr aggrenor." 

As Congress would expire in a few dajSi the Federalists en* 
deavored to defeat the bill bj speaking agiunst time, and the 
debate was carried on through two nights, as the Democt^le 
majoritj refused to adjourn, excepting for one brief interraL 
The bill was finally forced through at the point of the Previous 
Question, then for the first time decided by the House, on appeal 
from the Speaker, to have the effect of putting an end to debate. 
With this ignoble legislation the Eleventh Congress gave up the 
ghost 

It was on one of these nights that John Randolph, as my 
father used to tell, took his turn at talking against time. After 
midnight, when most of the members had composed themselves 
to sleep as best they might, Randolph began to utter a discon- 
nected farrago of long words, apropos to nothing in the uni- 
verse. Gradually the wliole House, from Mr. Speaker down- 
wards, awoke and looked with wondering eyes upon the oratori 
supposing that much speaking had made him mad. Hb purpose 
thus answered, and the ear of the House secured, turning sud- 
denly upon an honest Dutch member from New York, who never 
ventured on a longer speech than the sealous yeas and nays with 
which he sustained the Administration, and who was watching 
open-mouthed to see whereunto this thing would grow, Randolph 
cried out, in his shrill, deliberate tones, pointing his **8low, nn- 
moving finger" at his prey, ''And now, Mr. Speaker, if you 
will believe it, the honorable gentleman from New York denies 
the truth of what 1 have been sayingl" ''Good God, Mr. 
Speaker,* sputtered forth the mystified Dutchman, " I have done 
nothing of the kind ! " whfle the House, now thoroughly aroused, 
shook with unextinguishable laughter. 

In a letter to his nnde by marriage, the Reverend Asa Pad^- 
ard of Marlborough, Massachusetts, he thus recapitulates the do- 
bgs of the sessiooi and their effect on himself:— 
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** I bare deroured your late speech, and moft beaiiQj oomcide with 
joa in your doctrine that the admianon of Ixwiaana into the conftd- 
erition is hostile to the spirit of the Constitution. I had the pleasore 
of transmitting to jroo the first number of m/ work. Mr. Inring, a 
yooi^ gentleman of New Yoik^ had the goodness to take chaige of it^ 
and I presume, therefore, it reached 700 in good time. We think and 
talk of nothing but the Bank in this ct^." 

My father seems to have made a very lively and lasting 1m» 
preasion on the imagination and memory of the young man of 
letters. Visiting our family at Cambridge in 18S2| be gave an 
animated description of bis Washington Experience, and partico- 
larly of my fiither^s speeches, during that memorable winter. 
He said that be well remembered him walking up and down the 
lobby while the House were debating points of order raised dar- 
ing bis speedies, ** like a lion," to use Mr. Irvinifs own words, 
*^ lashing bis sides with bis tail ! ** Twenty-five years later I bad 
the happiness of a brief visit to BIr. Inring at Sunnyside, — briei^ 
but never to be forgotten, — as the bearer of a letter of introduo- 
tioa from my father. He at oiice referred to bis visit lo Wash- 
ington that winter, and spoke in high terms of admiration of mj 
father^s speeches in the House. And referring to the interrup- 
tions to which he was subjected, and bis way^ meeting them, 
Mr. Irving employed the same figure of speech, and, indeed, the 
identical words he had used to describe him at Cambridge. I re- 
gard the fact of Mr. Irving's retaining so vivid a recollection of 
mj fiiuber^s parliamentaiy oratory, after all the varied experience 
of his lifo, which bad brought bim in contact with all the distin- 
guished men of his time in Europe and America, as a very satis- 
fiictory proof that it must have been of a high order of excellence. 

The Twelflh Congress was summoned by President Madison 
to meet a month earlier than nsnal^ in consequence of tho alarm- 
ing aspect of foreign affairs. Mr. Quincy acoordinglj left home 
for Washington in October, and took bis seat on the 4th of No- 
vember, at the opening of the session. He again established 
himself at Coyle's boarding-house, where he formed one of n 
very pleasant mess, consisting of Messrs. Groodrich, Dana, and 
Pitkin, of Connecticut, and Milnor of Pennsylvania. 
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prohibitioo to bring her to their own terms, thej had relied on 
the Embargo and Non-Interoourse at the only weapons of their 
warfare. Their notions of republican economy had related 
eveij attempt to increase the military and naval f trength of the 
ooantry, which they did not seem to imagine could ever be 
plunged into war through the operation of their philosophy of 
peaceable hostilities. Sagacious and experienced statesmen as 
they were, they appear to have overlooked the truth of which 
hist<M7 is full, that wars and fightings come of the passions rather 
than the interests of men, who are often found willing to en- 
counter deadly odds themselves in the hope of doing an enemy a 
deadly mischief. Though the Administration policy of compel- 
ling justice from England, by the destruction of our own com- 
merce, had commanded working majorities in Congress up to this 
time, there had been all along a violent war party, consisting 
portly of honest enthusiasts, — haters of England and lovers of 
France, <— and partly of adventurers who had nothing to lose, 
and who might gain something by the changes and chances inci- 
dent to m state of war. The passions and hopes of both these 
sorts of men were stimulated to the height by the more violent 
of the Democratic newspapers, most of them conducted by rene- 
gade Englishmen or refugee Irishmen. Of course, there had 
always been, underlying the policy of the redress of our injuries 
by the ruin of our commerce, an implied threat that, in case this 
did not succeed, a sharper warfare' with other weapons would re- 
place it. The restrictive system had signally and ridiculously 
failed. The time for open war had logically arrived, and its 
advocates, in and out of Congress, had the best of the argument, 
reasoning from the premises of the Administration itself. 

The position of the Federalists in Congress was one of. some 
delicacy and difficulty. It was well known that Mr. Madison was 
utterly opposed to any war with England, excepting one of com- 
mercial restrictions ; but it was also evident that the section of 
his party bent upon an open rupture was very strong in numbers, 
and yet stronger in talent For, besides Mr. Clay, there was 
Mr. Calhoun, who then appeared for the first time upon the scene 
where he was to take for forty years so conspicuous a part, and 
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His own ooane wm guided solely bj his views of du^ to the 
nation, and was not at all affected bj the strong disapprobatiOQ 
which it excited in the minds of some of the most prominent 
Federalists at home. He held that '^a war with any nation 
under heaven. Great Britain not excepted, was a less evil than the 
perpetuation of the Anti-Commerdal System*; and that, while 
the opponents of a war with England should denounce it as un- 
necessary and wicked, they should not withhold their vote for 
making the necessary preparations for it, should it be forced upon 
the country. Accordingly, on the 16th of December, 1811, he 
voted for the augmentation of the Federal army; to give the 
President authority to accept the services of volunteers, not to 
exceed fifty thousand in number, to order out detachments of the 
militia, and to put into commisaon all the vessels belonging to 
the navy worth repairing. 

While my father^s course in' this particular was regarded" with 
displeasure by some of his warmest party friends, he seems to 
have received a measure of applause from his political enemies 
which he neither expected nor dettred. Writing to my mother, 
hesays^— 

** I dined yesterday at Livingston's,* ia company with Gouvemeur 
Morris, De Witt Clinton, Fulton, Baysrd, Ac De Witt Clinton told 
me that the Boston Ckronide had some parsgrsphs, I know not what, 
eompUmeniary to me. This I take to be a master stroke*of policy, and 
piobably will double the disntisfaction and discontent of those who 
have no higher notion of what is right than the principle that what 
soch malignants commend must be bad. For myself, I am as little 
moved by the praise of my enemies, as by the suspicions, if soch esst, 
of my friends. In a very complicated case I have chosen to judge 
for myself, and nothing has occurred to diake my confidence in my 
judgment. 

** On the vote for twenty-five thousand men (regular troops), there 
were but rix Federalists with me. Yet these were a host in themselves, 
— Bleecker, Gold, Emott, Sullivan, Beed,t Liringiton,— all of them 
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log UmU joo did not ToCe upon tlie principle of ginng Moctioii to war 
would have been gralefol to him. There ii not one of theie sworn 
broCbeit who it, or ever wm, a poUtician, or who oyer had what old 
John Adams calls the tact of the feelings and pasnons of mankind ; bnt 
they are men of probity of talent^ of infloence, and the Federal partjr 
may say of them, if oil jMtfiim vlp€r» nrM te nee CMm le/"* 

On the 25th of January, 1812, Mr. Qaincy made his speech 
on BInritime Protection. Notwithstanding the chronic enmity of 
the »laTebolding States to a navy, the common sense of the abler 
Soatbem members of the war party in Congress perceived the 
absolute necessity of some naral preparation for the conflict with 
England which they were determined to bring about It was 
at the suggestion of some of these members, and especially of 
Mr. Calhoon, that Mr. Quincy made thb speech. He said he 
was apprehensive that arguments from that side of the House 
might be received with so natural a jealousy that more would 
be lost than gained by them ; but the debate had been conducted 
on so liberal a scale, and his own State had so deep an interest in 
the question, that ** he could not permit the opportunity to pass 
without bringing his small tribute of reflection into the common 
stock." He then went on to show the necessi^ of a navy for 
the protection of commerce, the importance of eommeroe to the 
whole country, and the amount of values exposed to destruction 
from the smallest squadron, or even from a single ship of war, in 
the present unprotected condition of the coast I will give a few 
extracts horn the body of the speech, and the chief of its peroration. 

** If tins commerce were the mushroom growth of a night, if it had 
its vigor fiom the temporary excitement and the accumulated nutri- 
ment which warring elements in Eorope had swept from the places 
of thdr natorsl depont, then, indeed, there might be some excuse for 
a temporizing policy touching so transitoiy aa interest Bnt com- 
merce in the Eastern States is of no ibrdgn growth, and of no ad- 
ventitioai seed. Its root is of a fibre which almost two centuries have 
nourished; and the perpetuity of its destiny is written in lepble 
characteis as well in the nature of the countiy as in the disponttoos 
of its inhabitants. Indeed, Sir, look akmg your whole coast, fiom 
Fteamaquoddy to Capes Henry and Charles, and behold the deep and 
fiuHvinding cieeks and inlets, the ndUe barins, the prqjectang head* 
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lauds, tlie niMJcstic riven, and those sounds and ba)-s wKicli &ni mOTO 
like inland seas than like anything called by those nanics in other 
quarters of the globe. Can any man do this and not realize that the 
destiny of the people inhabiting such a country is essentially man- 
time ? Cau any man do tliis without being impressed by the convic- 
tion that, although the poor projects of politicians may embarrass, 
for a time, the dispositions growing out of the condition of such a 
country, yet that Nature will be too strong for cobweb regulations, 
and will vindicate her rights with certain effect, — perhaps with awful 
perils ? Ko nation ever did or ever ought to resist such allurements 
and invitations to a particular mode of industry. The purposes of 
Providence relative to the destination of men are to be gathered from 
the circumstances in which His beneficence has placed them. And to 
refuse to make use of the means of prosperity which His goodness has 
put into our hands, what is it but spuming at His bounty, and reject^ 
ing the blessings which His infinite wisdom has designated for us by the 
very nature of His allotments ? The employments of industry con- 
nected with navigation and commerciaf enterprise are precious to the 
people of that quarter of the country by ancient prejudice, not less 
than by recent profit. The occupation is rendered dear and vener- 
able by all the cherished associations of our infancy, and all the sage 
and prudential maxims of our ancestors. And as to the lessons of 
encouragement derived from recent experience, what nation ever 
within a similar period received so many that were sweet and salut*- 
ry ? What nation in so short a time ever before ascended to such a 
height of commercial greatness ? 

** It has been said by some philosophers of the other hemisphere, 
that Nature in this New World had worked by a sublime scale ; th«t 
our mountains and rivers and lakes were beyond all comparison 
greater than anything the Old World could boast ; that she had here 
made nothing diminutive — except its animals. And ought we no* 
to fear lest the bitterness of this sarcasm should be concentrated on 
our country by a course of policy wholly unworthy of the magnitude 
and nature of the interests committed to our guardianship? Have 
we not reason to fear that some future cynic, with an asperity which 
truth shall make piercing, will declare, that all things in these United 
States are great — except its statesmen? and that we are py^ 
niies to whom Providence has intrusted, for some inscrutable purposej 
gigantic labors ? Can we deny the justice of such severity of remaA, 
if, instead of adopting a scale of thought and a standard of action pro- 
portionate to the greatness of our trust and Uic multiplied necessitief 
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of the people, we bring to oar Usk tlie mere measures of profesriooal 
indnstrj, and mete out contribations for national safety bj oar fee> 
tables, oar jard-sticks, and oar gill-pots? Can we refrain from snb* 
scribing to the truth of such censure, if we do not rise in some degree 
to the height of our obligations, and teach ourselves to oonceire, and 
with the peoplin to realize, the yastness of those relations which are 
daSfy springing among States which are not so much one empire as a 
congregation of empires? 

** While I am on this point, I cannot refitun fitim noCidng a strange 
solecism which seems to prerail tooching the term flag. It is talked 
aboot as though there was something mjstical in its' Terj nature, — as 
though a rag with certain stripes and stars upon it tied to a stick, and 
called a flag, was a wizard wand, and entailed security on ererything 
under it or within its sphere. There is nothing like all this in the nap 
tnre of the thing. A flag is the eridenoe of power. A land flag is 
the evidence of land power. A maritime flag is the evidence of mari* 
time power. You may have a piece of bunting upon a stafl^ and 
call it a flag, but if you have no maritime power to maintain it, yoo 
have a name, and no reality; you have the shadow without the sub- 
stanee;'yoa have the rign of a flag, but in truth Tou havk mo ruLO. 

• • • • _ • 

''Mr. Speaker, can any one contemplate the engency which at tins 
day depresses our country, and for one moment deem it exceptional? 
Hie degree of such commercial exigencies may vary, but they must 
always exist It is absurd to suppose that such a population as b that 
of the Atlantic States can be either driven or decoyed fitim the 
ocean. It is just as absurd to imagine that wealth will not invite 
cupidity, and that weakness will not insure both insult and plunder. 
Hie drcumstances of our age make this truth ngnally im pre ss i ve. 
Who does not see in the conduct of Europe a general departure from 
those common prindples which once constituted national inorality? 
What is safe which power can seize or ingenuity can drcumvent? 
or what truths more palpable than these, — that there » no safety for 
national ri|^ts but in tiie national arm, and that important interesti 
systematically purraed must be systematically protected? 

• • • • • 

''Touching that branch of interest wUch b most pr eciou s to com* 
mereial men, it b impossible that there can be any mistake. For, 
howerer dear the interests of p roper ty or of life exposed upon the 
ocean may be to their owners or their friends, yet the safety of our 
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iltan and of our firesides, of our cidet aad of oar sesboard, must, from 
the natare of things, be entwined with the affections by ties inconif- 
parably more strong and tender. And it happens that both national 
pride and honor are peculiarly identified with the support of these 
primary oljects of commercial interest 

** It is in thb riew I state that the first and most important olgcct 
of the nation ought to be such a naval force as shall give such a de- 
gree of rational security as the nature of the sulject admits to our 
cities and seaboard and coasting trade; that the system of maritime 
protection ought to rest upon this bans; and that it should not at- 
tempt to go farther until these objects are secured. And I have no 
hesitation to declare that, until such a maritime force be s}*steniatically 
maintained by this nation, it shamefully neglects its most impcntant 
duties and most critical interests. 

• • • • • 

" But it is inquired, * What effect wiU this policy have upon the pres- 
ent exigency?' I answer, the happiest in every aspect To exhibit 
a definitive intent to maintain maritime ri^ts by maritime means, 
what is it but to develop new stamina of national character ? No ni^ 
tion can have or has a right to hope for respect firom othen which does 
not first learn to respect itself And how is this to be attained t By a 
course of conduct conformable to its duties, and relative to its con^ 
tion. If it abandons what it ought to defend, if it fiies from the field 
it is bound to maintain, how can it hope for honor? • To what other 
inheritance is it entiUed but disgrace ? Foreign nations undoubtedly 
look upon this Union with eyes long read in the history of man, and 
with thoughts deeply verMd in the effects of pasnon and interest 
upon independent States, associated by ties so apparently slight and 
noreL They understand well that the rivalries among the great inter- 
ests of such States, — the natural envyings which in all countries spring 
up between agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, — the inevitable 
jealousies and fears of ea^ other of South and North, interiolr and 
seaboard,— the incipient or progressive rancor of party animonty, — 
are the ewential weaknesses of sovereignties thus combined. Whether 
these causes shall operate, or whether they shall cease, foreign nations 
will gather from the features of our- policy. They cannot believe that 
such a nation is strong in the affections of its associated luuts, when 
they see the vital interests <^ whole States abandoned. But reverse 
this pdicy; show a definitive and stable intent to yield the natural 
protection to. such essential interests; then they wiQ respect yoik 
And to poweffful nations honor comes attended by safety. 
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«Mr. Speaker, wbat it national disgrace? Of wbat ftaiT ia H 
compoeed? Is a nation disgraced because its ilagis insulted, — be- 
canse its seamen are impressed, — because its course upon the bi^ 
vajr of the ocean b obstructed ? No^ Sir. Abstractljr considered, 
aU thb is not disgrace. Because all thb maj happen to a nation so 
weak as not to be aUe to maintain the dignitjr of its flag, or the free- 
dom of its citizens, or the safetjr of its course. Natural weakness is 
nerer disgrace. But, Sir, thb b disgrace, — when we submit to insult 
and to ii\jur/ which we hare the power to prerent or redress. Its 
essential constituents are want of sense or want of spirit. When a 
nation with ample means for its defence b so thick in the brain as not 
to put them into a suitable state of preparation; or when, with sufli- 
dent muscular force, it b so tame in spirit as to seek safetjr, not in 
manlj eflbrt, but in retirement; — then a nation b disgraced ; then it 
shrinks from its high and sorerdgn character into that of the tribe cf 
lisachar, crouching down between two burdens, — the IVendi burden 
on the one nde, and the British on the other, — so duU, so lifeless, so 
stupid, that, were it not for ita bnjing, it could not be distinguished 
from the ckd cf the Tallejr. 

. • • • • • 

** The' general efieet of the pdCcj I adrocate b to prodooe oonfl- 
denee at home, and respect abroad. These are twin shoots fitm 
the same stock, and nerer fiul to flourish or fhde t<^gether. Con- 
fidence b a plai|t of no mushroom growth and of no artificial texture. 
It springs onljr from sage counsds and generous endeaTors. The pro- 
tection jou extend must be effident, and suited to the nature of the 
olject jou profess to maintain. If it be neither adequate nor appro- 
priate, jour wisdom will be doubted, /our motiyes will be distrusted, 
and in Tain jou wiU expect confidence. The inhabitants of the sea- 
board win inquire cf their own senses, and not of jour l^gic, concent 
ing the reafit j of their protection* 

** As to respect abroad, what coarse can be more certain to insure 
it? What object more honorable, what moredignified, than to behold 
a great nation pursuing wise ends bj appropriate means, — rinng to 
adopt a series of sjstematic exertions suited to her power, and ade- 
quate to her purposes? What olgect more coosolatorj to the friends, 
what more paraljang to the enemies, of our Union, than to behold ^ 
natural jealousies and riTalries which are the acknowledged dangers 
cf our political condition subsiding or sacrificing ? What sig^ more 
exhilarating than to see thb great nation once more walking forth 
among the nations of the earth under the protection cf no ibreir 
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shield T Peacefb!, became poweifbL Poweifbl« became nailed ia 
interests and amalgamaled b/ concentralioii of those bterests in die 
national a ffect iooB. 

** Bat let the opponte policjr prerail; let the essential interests of 
the great component parts of this Union find no protection under the 
national arm; instead of safetjr let them realise oppressiont— and the 
seeds of discord and dissdntion are inevitablj sown in n soQ the best 
fitted for their root* and affording the rich^ nourishment for their 
expansion. It maj be a long time before thej ripen. But sooner or 
later thej will assured!/ burst forth in all their destractiTe enerpe^ 
In the intermediate period, what aspect does a union thm destitute of 
cement present? Is it that of a nation keen to discern, and strong to 
resist, Tiolatiom'of its soTereigntjr ? It has rather the appearance of n 
casual cdlection of semi-barbarom dans, with the forms of ctrifisn- 
tion and with the rude and rending passiom of the saTage state. In 
truth, poweiful, jet, as to anj foreign effect, imbecile. Rich in the 
goods of fortune, jet wanting that inherent spirit without which n na- 
tion b poor indeed; their strength exhausted hy strug^es for local 
power; their moral sense debased bj low intrigues for personal popo- 
laritjr or temporary pre-eminence; all thdr thoughts turned, not to 
the safety of the state, but to the eleratioii of a chieftain. A people 
presenting such an aspect, — what hare thejr to expect abroad? 
'What but pillage, insult, and scorn? 

** The choice is before us. Persist in refusing eflldent maritime pn>> 
tection; persist in the system of commercial restrictiom; what now 
is perhaps antidpation will hereafter be lustory.* 

This speech bad the fdidty, raire enough in my father*a caae^ 
of meeting with the approbatioQ of both sides of the House. 
The Federalists throughout the country generally applauded h, 
though Dot without important exceptions, as we shidl preaeutlj 
see. In a letter to my mother he thus speaks of its effiMSi:-— > 

** The result as respects my own gradfication has been beyond any- 
thing I erer before experienced. Friends and foes, lorers said haters 
of the navy, have expressed themsdres in terms which I do not cbooee 
to repeat OTcn to you, because I know they are not entirdy deserred." 

He also had the gratification of recdving the following lettei 
firom Ex-President Adams, written, as he himself taya of h, 
^in a spirit alike friendly, unequiyocal, and cha ra ct er iatie>" 
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The speech was entirely io accordance with the well-kooWn 
opinions of Mr. Adaou as to the importance of a naval estab- 
Eshment* 

Mb. Adams to Mb. Quikct. 

••QoBOT, 7efanMf7 Sl« ISIX 
<*Mb. Quinct: — I thank jon for jonr speech in rdation to maii- 
time protecUon, and much mote for making it It is the speech of a 
man, a dUsen, and a statesman. It is neither hyperbole nor flattery 
in me to say, it is the most important speech ever uttered in that Hoose 
nnce 1 789. I care not a farthing whom I offend by this declaration. 
Biit I am pozzled and confounded to see that not one member from 
Kew England has been found to second or support y6a. It is not less 
surprising that not a member from the two vast States of New York 
and Pennsylvania has said a word to amst yoo. I could give a spe- 
dous account of this, from motives the meanest, and basest, and most 
diigracefhl to human nature ; but none at all from any manly* gener- 
ous, and natural source, and therefore I will not attempt any solution 
of Uie theorem. Again I say, I thank yon. 

*<JoH2r Adams." 

A dip of paper is wafered to this letter, on which is written 
the following words from the Sixth Epistle of Horace: ''Pisce- 
mur, venemor, at olim"; — the precise application of which I do 
not perodve, unless it be aimed as a sarcasm at the men who 
woold prefer their own sdfish gratifications to the honor and 
safiety of their ooantry. 

My fiuher had also many other roost cordial expresdons of ap- 
proval from prominent Federalists. In his own words, ** I waa 
supported in the most gratifying language by men whose praise 
is worthy of being preserved.** On the 17th of February Robert 
Wdsh wrote to him:— • 

**I am in raptures with your speech on the navy biO. It is truly the 
woik of a philosophicd and dear-minded poHtidaa.* 

On the 24th of February Harrison Gray Ods wrote: — 

** The speech on the navy is worthy of bdng read in all the churches. 
I tlunk it is the best and most popular view of that great question that 
has ever appeared, and am confident it will be regarded in more ana* 
pidoos times as an elementary treatise upon tiie sectiond • rdationa 
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and intoretts of our coonCrj* at well at a lucid expontioii of the fitiiMi 
and necettitjr and meant of adjntting thAn bj the inftnunentalitiet of 
a naTj. Some of our lounging cavillen (not caTalien) dispute the 
aocuracjr of the calculationt, especialljr thote furnished bjr Beed. But. 
I silence thdr nonsense bj referring them to the priiic^pfet and arph 
menu contained in the speech, and answering them, that all the enron, 
if proved, do not vaij the result We shall endeavor to give it a veiy 
extensive drculatioii.'' 

Christopher Gore wrote, on the 26th of Febniarj:— 

**I am verj grateful fbr jour speech in fkvor of a navj. If reason 
and aigument had weight in Congress, such a discourse could not 
have failed to produce some effect on the votes of that hodj. If the 
commercial part of the communiQr were not contemned bjr our South- 
em lords more than their bUck slaves, some attention would be paid 
bjr government to the interests of navigation. But as an oppressed and 
injured people, it seems we must remain a prej to the malignant envj 
of our associates of the South, and to the baseness and foUjr of manjr cf 
those who affect to represent the interests of New Eng^d, which thej 
have not wisdom to discern, or are willing to betrajr for a little teuk- 
porarj superioritjr over men whose fame they hate, and whose honof^ 
able ebvation thejr can never hope to attun.* 

Of the immediate occasion of this speech, and of the secret 
disapproval which it caused among a most influential portion of 
bis constituents and personal friends, mj father has left this 
record:— _^ 

** The strong desire of these South CaroUna politicians to fikvor a 
navj made them-express to me a wish that I would present the view 
of the Eastern States on that sulject, which induced me to make diat 
exertion which otherwise I should not have done. For the predomi> 
nating feeling in the mercantile class was at this moment host3e to 
everj form of warlike preparation, which thej persuaded themselves 
would be applied, not to their defence, but to provoke further hostiHties 
with Great Britain, and in support of the views of the French Emperor. 
Acoordingl J, although, as I have said, that effQrt was puUidjr applaoded 
bjr men of all parties, it was far from being aoc^table to the leading 
mereantOe interests, so deep were prejudices, and so nervous were the/ 
throu|^ fbar.* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

1811. 

Tbb Jona Hkhkt Soaxdal. — Coobu or Bocrov FsDEKium tooob- 
no IT. — Tbb Wab Dkm ocbats. — Cult amd Calroux. — Tbb Sittt 
DatsP Embaboo. — Dbspatcb or tbb Mbws to Bobtob. — Its Eptbct; 
Mbbcabtilb axd Political. — Tbb Wab Dbmocbats pbbtaii. otxb 
11b. If aduox. — Wab with Exolaxd u dbclabbd. — Mb. Qoxxot t>i^' 
CLUBS A BB'Blbctiox. — Hit Rbaioxs roB IT. — ErrscT or tbb Wab 
ox Kbw Exolaxd. ^ ArpBBBBxsioxt at Quixot. « Tbb CoxntTimox 

AXD GUBBBlIcBB. — HOLL AXD DbOATOB. — MbBTIXO OB JOBX ADAXfl 

AXD Timotbt Picbbbixo at Quixot. ^Jobx BAXDOLm axd urn 

KbPBBW. — HU LBTTBBt TO X B. QviXCT* 

EARLY in the tpring of 1812 the carious historical episode 
of the John Henrj scandal occurred. Though it is pret^ 
wdl known to the readers of the historj of those times, I wOl 
here give mj father^s account of it, which is the more livelji per- 
haps, from his having been himself one of the persons whose 
hospitality had been abased bj that adventurer. 

** On the 9th of Bfarch, 1818, a meSMge from Firendent lisdisoii 
opened to Congress and the paUio a mean and base transaction, in 
which the secret service fund of the United States Treasorjr was ap> 
pfied soleljr to circnlate, Ibr electioneeriiig parposes, par^ aspenions 
and suspicions against the lughest and most honorable men in the 
Eastern States, and as fuel to the most maUgnant par^ passions. 
From the jear 1809 to 181S, there had been residing in those States 
a man, John Henry by name. He had married a lady of good frmily 
in Philadelphia, and with her and two children came to Boston, osten- 
sibly for health and amnsement, bringing letters of introduction to 
many families in the place, — among others to mine. He was received 
with the attention doe to the respecUbOity of the letters he brought, 
and regarded as a man pasnng idly through the worid, seeUng and 
entitled to no q>eeial interest or confidence. He flitted about New 
Kngl a nd , — sometimes at Windsor, and sometimes at Burlington, in 
Yermont,— but chiefly resided in Boston. His manners being gentle- 
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maaly and hU letters of introduction good, Ke was admitted freeljr into 
•ociety, and heard the conversation at private tables, but without an/ 
reference to him. 

** During all this time, as it afterwards appeared, he was & sp/i 
authorized by Sir James Craig, Governor of the BriUsh Provinces in 
North America, to travel in the Eastern States, to gain and commo- 
nicate such knowledge as he could of the state of affairs and of the 
opinions of men, with authority also, if he found any parties or per^ 
eons of leading influence in those States willing to enter into any 
political connection with the British government, to receive and com- 
municate such disposition to him, for which purpose he received cre- 
dentials of his authority in this respect, which in such case he was at 
liberty to produce. For these services he was paid, and was to receive 
such pecuniary aid as he might require. After having been three 
yean in this agency, having collected nothing but what every news- 
paper in the country could communicate, having done nothing, and 
not having, or pretending to have, found a single individual in the 
United States, of any section or party, disposed to have any political 
connection with Great Britain, to whom he could exhibit his secret 
credentials, he laid before the British government exorbitant claims 
for services, which they instantly rejected. Excessively indignant at 
this treatment, he resolved to turn traitor to his government, and 
opened a negotiation with Madison for the sale of his papers. And 
although they contained not a word implicating any individual, or any 
party, nor one important fact, except that the British government had 
employed a spy in the United States for the purpose of being informed 
of the actual position of affairs within them, yet Madison, availing 
himself of the power intrusted to him as President over the secret 
service fund, paid this fellow for his papers fifty thousand dollars oat 
of the public treasury 1 

** In communicating this purchase, Madison had the art and audaci- 
ty to declare that this secret agent had been employed in the Eastern 
States in fomenting disaffection, and in intrigues with the disaffected 
to bring about resistance to the laws and a political connection with 
Great Britain, when not an individual was ever intimated as being 
concerned with Henry, or the slightest evidence adduced of any in- 
trigue with him by any person or party. To such arts could a man 
placed at the head of the nation condescend, to give food to party 
malice, and to increase the chances of his re-election, then depending, 
to the Presidency of the United States I The negotiation was made, 
and the money paid in Washington early in the month of Febraary. 
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Bat to conceal the opention, and, if poanble, the fiict that the papen 
had been paid for bjr the Pkeaident, Heniy left Washingtooi and wrote 
a letter firom Philadelphia, dated the 20th of Fehmaiy (ten or twentjr 
daji after the terms of purchase had been settled and the monejr paid), 
in which he aj^Mrentlj made a selAmored and disinterested statement 
of the patriotic motivet which had induced him ^Aertwithto iransmU thg 
public doeumenti in hU po$»euion^ and that this had been dene volun' 
tarilg oat of regard to the United Sutes. It afterwards appeared that 
these documents, so far from hnring been transmitted ftom Philadelphia 
on the SOth of Febmarj, were in fact then in the hands of Madison, and 
that, In accordance with proceeding projected at Washington, these 
falsehoods were written from Philadelphia to conceal the nature d 
the transaction, that Henry might escape from the coantrj before it 
should be poblidj known in the United States. Accordingly, before* 
its i^ipearanoe Henry was on bis Toyago to France on board the sloop* 
cf-war Wasp, sent to carry despatches to Europe. History has few 
transactions to record more disgraceful to a government thanr this, 
conndering its nature, its objects, the manner in which it was con- 
doeted, and the means taken to conceal it from public Tiew. 

** Some of the influential leaders of the Federal party yrere so in- 
f a t nated in their belief of the character of British diplomacy, that th^ 
at fbst discredited altogether Craig's letter to Henry, — pronounced 
St a forgery, and that it was utteriy incredible a British Governor 
should have been engaged in employing a spy in the Eastern States 
for any such purpose as this letter indicated. By this confidence in 
British poritjr, they at first weakened the efi*ect of these disclosures, 
and confirmed in public opinion thdr devotedness to the British 
nation. Thor course of proceeding in relation to these disclosures 
concurring with their condemning my course in voting fbr pr^M- 
ration for war, maintaining that by such vote I was committed to 
vote fbr war, and thereby condemning me for not yielding my sense 
of public duty to their fears, efiectuaUy disgusted me.* 

It was in this state of feeling that he wrote to his wife as fol- 
lows, March 20, 1812:— 

** My anxiety to get home is intense ; yet it seems my duty to stay 
and watch this sleeping JEtna, although it will probably do nothing 
bat smoulder; and if it bum, I can interpose no resistance to stay its 
fbry. This session has given me a ^utsfiis with Congress. They may 
send me on a mistton to Kamschatka rather than here. As to the 
Federalists, I have preached and practised in order to impress on them 
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tiieir poUUcal daty. If thejr justify Great Britain, or Idbe vktentlif, or 
further than hy waj of suggestion, the ground that Heniy's diseksures 
are forgeries, the/ are foob, and the party b not worth the sating. 
Administration nujr spread fiftj traps in broad day, and they will 
walk deliberately into them. There is but one high, generous, noble 
ground. Take the doc^mients for granted. Show an indignant sense 
of injury at the attempt, and turn the indignation of the country 
against Madison for the base insinuation contMued in his Message, — 
so different from what the tenor of Henry*s papers josUfies, — and fiv 
the notorious intrigue and waste of public moneys.* 

On the 22d of March he again wrote on the same aabject:-^ 

** I find that the doctrine that Heniyli P*P®>* ^^"^ foi^geries it the 
fiiTorite one with the Federalists, and it is just the ground Adnunistra* 
tidn wbhes them to take. I hate, howerer, little doubt that Sir James 
Craig's letter was genuine, — whether preTiously sanctioned in £ng> 
land I cannot say. But it ought to be riewed with pecufiar disgust 
by the Federal party, to whom it was both an insult and an iigoiy. 
I find this sentiment b little felt, and less expressed. Men are so nm 
away with by the apprehension of a British war, and with Ae b dirf 
that it b the intention of our goremment to get us into one, that they 
forget what b due to their own character as n party. I shall be 
thought a trimmer by all the riolenta. My fate b odd. By some I 
am thought such a raring Federalbt as to be shrewdly suspected of 
being one of Henry's confidants ; by others that I am so strongly hoe- 
tile to the Britbh that I am in danger of turning DemoenU. The 
truth b, that there b an intermediate ground for an American polU. 
tician to stand upon. That I seek, and when I think I hare fbond il 
I shall not hesitate to defend it, let who wiU shake or wonder, con- 
demn or appland." 

In another letter, dated March 26th, he says :— • 

** Your feelings toward Madison and hb party are rery nataraly'tml 
their conduct b predsely such as all lustory leads us to expect, in pop- 
ular goTemments, from amlndous leaders. All goremments are but 
a choice among eyils, and with aU the struggles to which our fbrm sub- 
jects us, and all the apparent intrigues to which it exposes as, I am 
far from being certain that as much happiness b not to be enjoyed 
under it as under any other which could be induced. As to ImnTes 
and foob being our g o vern or s, under what fbrm of goremment wr% 
they not powerful? Either one or the other of that spades presides at 
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present over trery nation in Earope. Whj ihonld we repine at a 
common destinjr ? At to mjr riewi on ike prasped before i», if the/ 
seem discotiraging in joor yiew, that is perliaps the result of the in- 
stant effect, raUier than of the pennanent operation of the measures, or 
rather the no measures, here p rogres si ng. The state of things maj be 
irholesome. It majr be about to grow rongh and tempestuoos weather. 
I confess it appears haxf • But there are landmarks enough to steer 
bj. The shore is bdd, and I see no great danger of shipwreck. We 
shall hare enon^ * tosnig about,* but that keeps the faculties in pla^ 
Mjr opinion has always been, that we should get relief^ but through 
suffering. I hope that what the people of Massachusetts hare already 
felt win make them wise enough to produce at the elections a salutary 
diange. If it does not, they must go to school again. Tliis is the way 
prescribed by Froridence for human instmcticm, and I quarrd not 
with its institutions, but cndeaTor to teach mys^ to understand, and 
to conform my life to an admiration of, and acquiescence in, its sy»- 
tem. As to the British, there is a foolish leaning upon them among 
some of our firtenda, which, at the same time that it does little 
credit to thdr patriotism, does infinitdy less to their judgment. 
The truth is, the Britiih look upon us as a fireign nation^ and we 
must look upon them in the same light. They are willing to make us 
the tools of their policy, and we ought not to attribute to them higher 
motSret than those wUdb really actuate them.* 

On the 27th of March he again wrote :— 

* I do not feel the deqx>ndence you seem to imagine from my last 
letter. It is, periiaps, because I lock upon life differently fitxA most 
men, who deem the great objects cf it to be peace wad securi^. 
I beliere thb scene of things to be destined for exertions and duties. 
Circumstances may make the first rigorous and the latter critical It 
is Tcry little within our power to select either the theatre or the time 
of action. But the great dlject in which the mind ought to be ab- 
soibed, and on which our felicity should be made dependent, is n 
thorough performance of duty, and a rigorous ezerdon of our facul- 
ties, according to the nature of the stage, and of the period which n 
higher than human power has prorided for us." 

All this time the coontrj was drifting rapidly into n war with 
England. The war of commercial restrictions having failed to 
bring that Iwughty power to terms, the alternative of silent sob- 
mismoo or an appeal to the last argament of king* and oatkms 
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wai more atid more forced apoa men's roindt. The (kith of Ur. 
Medison in the compoUorj power of £mhef|p» and Acts of Noo- 
Interoonrse wet not jet thaken, and there was no man in the 
nation that shrunk from a resort to arms more nervooslj than 
he. But the spirit of hatred to England which Jefferson hsd 
evoked, and he himself had coloured with, was grown too strong 
for Mr. Madison to exordse or to controL As a last resort he 
induced Mr. Pinknej of Maryland, late Minister to England, and 
one of the ablest men the country ever produced, to use his 
Influence with the merchants in the different commercial cities 
to write to their correspondents in England, and ask them to 
endeavor to penoade the British Ministry to modiij the Orders 
in Council sufficiently to make it possible for the United States 
to withdraw from their unpleasant position with some show of 
grace. He succeeded in drawing after him some of the Federal 
merchants even of Boston, by acting skilfully on their hopes and 
fears. But it was all in vain. The English Ministry were m 
fiist anchored as their isle, and would make ndther concessioni 
nor advances. All this strengthened the war party in Congress 
Of this party Henry Cky was the guiding spirit. Of his char 
acter and qualifications for this leadership my father speak 
thus: — 

** Bold, sspiring, presumptuous, with a rough, overbesring eloqueno 
neither exact nor comprehennve, which he had cultivated and forme 
in the contests with the hslf-civilized wranglers in the county conr 
of Kentucky, and quickened into confidence and resdineie by socces 
fbl declamations at barbecues and electioneering strngglen, he ha 
not yet that polish of language and refinement of manners which I 
afterwards acquired by familiarity and attrition with highly cohivaU 

men Such wss the man whose influence and power oKMne thi 

that of any other produced the war of 181 S between the Uniti 
States and Great Britain. .... Absurd as an invanon of Canada 
defence of our commercial rights would appear, yet, if war were om 
declared, tlie nation might be brought up to it, as we could do noUiii 
else ; and the measure would be highly beneficial to Kentucky and ti 
Western States. Levies of men could esnly be raised among thi 
vigorous and ac^ve population, and army supplies would be m boon 
upon beef, com, flour, and their other products, — among them tl 
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chief expenditiuret of the war would be made. All this CUjr tbraawi 
and, in the erent, realized. The invanon of Canada advanced Ken-' 
tockj and the Western States fiiljr /ears in prosperoos progress." 

The war party, bowevery were wiUing to indulge Mr. Mmditoa 
with one more trial of the effect of* an Embargo for sixtj daja. 
This was the occasion of the following transaction, of which I 
will give my fathers own acooont. 

** On the Slst of March, Mr. Calhoan, a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, came to me volantariljr, and told me that the Ad- 
ministration had determined to la/ another Embaigo, — that it woold 
eertainl/ be done, — and that it was the intention of the government 
that it should be made public I asked him if I was authorized to 
communicate that intention to m/ constituents. He replied, eertainl/, 
that it was to that end he had mentioned it to me. I immediatel/ 
sought an interview with Mr. Llo/d. We agreed the important in- 
foimation ought to be instantl/ transmitted to the merchants of Bos- 
ton, and united in % letter to H. G. Otis and T. H. Perkins, with 
the intelligence Mr. Calhoun had given me. We contracted with a 
stage proprietor to deliver our despatch in Boston in sevent/-six horns. 
This contract was fulfilled, and on Frida/, the 4th of April, the inteUi* 
gence reached Boston. The effect was electric, the excitement pro- 
dnoed never exceeded. On Saturda/ and Sunda/ the whole town 
was in motion, ever/ truck and cart was in requintion, the streets and 
wharves were crowded b/ the merchants, anxious to send their slups 
to sea belbre the harbor was closed b/ the Embaigo. The loading 
and sailing continued aU Sunda/. This news, coming on the eve 
of the April elections, was met first nith disbelief, then with cal- 
nmn/. * The dnt/ assigned to me,* wrote William Sulfivan, * was to 
saoeor, at caucus, that the letter /on and Lk>/d sent to Otis was 
neither a foiger/ nor an electioneering trick; both which had been 
swerted concerning it' The timeliness of thb communication firom 
Mr. Llo/d and m/self was evident Its importance to the interests d 
the merchants was apparent b/ the rapid and earnest use the/ made 
of it, and its favoraUe effect upon the State election was undeniable. 
It was one of the most responsible acts cf m/ public life, taken on the 
infimnation cf a deliberate intention cf the Administration, communi- 
cated to me voluntaril/, not confidentiall/, b/ Mr. Calhonn, with ex- 
press anthorit/ firom him to transmit it to m/ constituents^ and done 
sold/ from a sense d public dut/ and regard fixr the interests of the 
merchants. Tet though it was thus used, generall/ approved, and 
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•Ten Uoded bj inotl of mjr ftiendii it was tkt from being to hj ihxm 
who took the lead in tbe conduct cf tbe Federal partjr. The/ at fink 
tneered and ditbdiered tbe ftatement, said that, at it respected the 
elections, the Federalists had lost more rotes at the poOs bf sending 
awaj sailors who coold TOte» than were gained bj the excitement pro- 
duced bj the news, and treated retj flightly the adrantage gained by 
wj letter* 

<*Mrs. Qnincj wrote to me on the 6th of April: ^Isaao P. Daris mid 
to mCf there were gentlemen in the partj who made n practice d 
disapproving of eTerjrthing the Federalists in Congress had done, fron 
the be^ning to the end ; that they were tct/ few in number, bu 
made up in violence what thejr wanted in strength.* Facts of tU 
kind clinched mj determination never again to 'engage in a service m 
arduous, so responsible, so thankless, so sulject to be abused bj on 
section of the party and onlj feebljr supported bjr another, — divider 
bj its interests, passions, affections, and prindj^ea.* 

Mj father was deeply wounded bj the manner in which hi 
oonsdentioos perfcnnance of his public duty and his laithfi 
service of his party, sabordinated only to the higher allegianc 
due to his country, had been requited by a portion of the leadio 
Federalists. We hare already seen how his displeasure at tli 
conduct of these gentlemen in the Henry matter had helped 1 
make up his mind to withdi^w from Congress, and this frei 
sense of personal injustice only strengthened that reaolutioii. ] 
a letter to his wife written about this time, he thua expresaes h 
feelings and opinions as to the course of the leaders of hia part 
and repeats hb determinadoa not to return to. Washington aft 
the expiration of this term. 

<* You and my other correspo n dents are my witnesses, tiiat I ha 
foreseen the renewal of the Embargo^ Last November I irrota, * 
you mean to get rid of the restricUve system, you must be vrHling 
wish, prefer, and even demand war,' or words to that effect. Bui 
found I could not be supported by my friends. I have been oblig 
to content myself with a silent acquiescent course, instead of o 
open, stimulative, vigorous, such as was due to the crisis, to our eoo 
try, to our character and hopes as a party. From the friendsihip 
Great Britain we have fittle to hope. Many Federalists l^ their 1 
lief in it have been ruined. Fear of war with her paralyses othe 
But you and the nation shall hear my voice. If my IHends chooae 
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be offended, I cannot belp it I do not mean to lie a member cf Con- 
great after this term, being perfectly coniinced that whatever weight 
my character and exertions can effect had better be applied in mjr na> 
tire State. I shall speak troth according to my own conception of it; 
and if I do not conrince or change public sentiment, I will not asso- 
ciate myself or my fate with the destinies of the weak, tlie timid, or 
the interested. 

** But I fear not The great body of the American people, when 
Nhey nndcntand the relations of things, will go with me; and if they 
do not in Tote they will in heart, and sooner or later in Tote also. Itt 
they do not, and are fidse to themselTes, so be it: I win be trae to my- 
self and my coontiy. Yon will perceire that my heart b fall, my 
head abo, with a session of eleren hooi*, during one of which I was 
on my feet, uttering, I trust, piercing troths, which were felt deeply 
enough, thoa|^ they produced no couTiction. All thb may appear 
Tani^, but I have a nght to offer to yon the O Ter fl owing of a heart 
which, howoTer engaged, whether light or serious, actire or indolent, 
b strength or weakness, b always yoma." 

Through thb extraordinary despatch, the newt of the impend- 
ing Embargo was in Boston before it was in Baltimore, a dream- 
stance not well pleasing to the merchants there. Mr. Calhomi 
was inclined to caTQ at the rapidity with which his intelli- 
gence bad been transmitted by Mr. Quincy to hb constitoents; 
but as he oonld not deny that it was commanicated for trana- 
mission, it was clear that be bad no jast ground of complaint 
Mr. Quincy took an active part in the discussions on the passage ' 
of thb Embargo in the secret sessions. What be did and said 
was of no effect within those closed doors, and of none outside 
of them, as the debates were not publbhed for years afterwards. 

Towards the end of April my father obtained leave of absence 
firom the Hoose, and made a flying vbit to Boston. On bis re- 
tnm hb friend, the Rev. William Ellery Channing, accom- 
panied him, by hb invitation, to Washington. The health of 
that celebrated man being infirm then, as it oonUnned to be all 
hb life long, it was hoped that thb journey might be of use 
to him. He remained with my fiitber as hb guest for several 
days, bot bad no opportunity of gratifying hb desire to attend 
the debates, as the House was in secret session daring hb whole 
•tay. 
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The war party in OoogrMa was now io the ascendant, and s 
the resistance which the Democratic President and the Feder 
Opposition could offer to the measore was OTcriiorne hj tl 
redcless energy and determined purpoee of Claj and Gslhoo 
Hj lather gives the following account of the manner in whi< 
the reluctance of Mr. Madison was overcome, and he induced 
take the responsihilitj of recommending a declaration of w 
against England. In those dajs, as maj be seen in the condu 
ing extract of the speech on Place and Patronage, the can< 
dates for the Presidencj were agreed upon bj the members 
Congress of the respective parties, instead of being selected, 
at present, bj general oooventiona. 

** He was heart and soul a convert to Jefferson's poUcj, and h< 
to the commercial restrictive system with the gra^ of death, 
war, he thought, would put an end to his hope of re-election to 1 
F^dencjr, nor did he quit thb gra^ till waited upon bj a comn 
tee of which Henry Clay was the Chairman, and was plainly t 
that his being supported as the party candidate for the next F^ 
denoy depended upon bis screwiqg his courage to a declaration 
war. To this he reluctantly assented, but intimated hb desire ibm 
should, in the incipient stage, commence in the House of Bqireseo 
tives. But three or four young men, who had recently become uk 
beit of Congress, who, from want of experience were without perso 
weight, and were comparatively unknown to the nation, were tmm 
ing to take the lead in such a measure; and Madison was told 
must unequivocally assume himself the responsihility of recomme 
ing war. To this condition he finally acceded, and, giving full sa 
foction to these overbearing leaders, he received the nomination 
the Prendency. On this combinataon of violence with individual 
terest and amhition was laid the foun d ation of the war of ISIS v 
Great Britain.* 

In fulfilment of hb part of the contract, Mr. Madison sen 
confidential Message, recommending a Declaration of War, 
the 1st of June, 1812, and a bill was passed to that eflfect by 
House on the 4th, by a vote of 79 to 49. It took about m f( 
night longer to procure the sanction of the Senate, but this i 
obtained on the 18th, — nineteen Senators voting for the n 
and thirteen agmnst it. Mr. Madison made haste to rign 
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Un, and the work waa done. Mr. Qoinc7 was appointed bj the 
FederaliaU in Congress to prepare an address of the minoritj 
to theii constituents, which he did in an ample and Satisfactory 
manner. It maj be foond in the Appendix to SolliTan's Letters 
on Public Characters, and fills twentj-fire pages of small ^pe 
It was signed bj all the Federal members of the House of 
Representatives, and published about the time Congress. ad- 
joomed. It is a dear, fordble, and temperate statement of 
the views of the minority as to the war and the measures which 
preceded and led to it, and it was accepted bj the Federal party 
at large as a satisfactoiy ezpodtioa of the opinioosy and a con* 
dusive defence of the conduety of its ngners. 

The experience of this se»non only confirmed my father in the 
resolution he had already formed, of declining another election 
to Congress, which he now fcNrmally announced* This deter- 
nunation the remonstrances and even entreaties of his most 
valued friends could not shake. His private reasons were hia 
unwillingness to be longer separated from his family. ** To live 
longer separate from them,** he says, ^ I would not To take 
them with me to Washington my finances would not pemut" 
Of his public reasons he gives the following account: — 

'^My personsl moCives fbr kaving my seat in Congress are ex- 
plained; my political, I shall also briefly state. Seven jears of ob- 
servation and experience in the nationsl Lepslatnre had brought my 
nund to the oondusion that the Saulkem^ as then called, but now the 
Sia9e^oUlmg Stat€$, were omnipotent in this Umon. Iliat their in- 
fluence was not temporaiy, but permanent^ and that this state of rdv 
tSve power in respect of the Free States was destbed to continue fat 
a long series of jears, and probaUj far all future time. Another oon- 
duftoo my experience had established in my mind, that the princi- 
ples, preJQ^ces, and interests of those Slave4iolding States necessaiilf 
led to a policjr incompatible with the interests and prindples of the 
Free Slates, most especially of the commerdal States. In this pro- 
^Mctive view of the relations of the States, I desi^ discerned that a 
oontittuance in Congress ss a Representative fiom Boston condemned 
me to a life-long series of contests, laborious in their nature and hope- 
less as to their result, to whidi I had no disposition to condenm mjsslC 
I !hen beEe^ed, as the course of my writings and speeches at thai 
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tjiM tufBcientljr indicate, that the daTe-holdenT power btttrode tW 
UnioQ as the Old Man of the Sea did the shonlden of Sinbtd thi 
Sailor, — apower which no exertion could throw off, and whi^ timi 
would not unsettle, but rather confirm. This is not the place U 
state all the facti and circumstances on which this opinion wai 
formed. It b enough that what was but opinion then the ezpsri 
ence of fifty jean has proTed to be truth.^ 

** Other circumstances growing out of thereladonsof public affaina 
the time, and the want of unison among Federalists themselTes as ti 
the polidcal course to be pursued, diigarted me with the serricet 
found that a RepresentatiTe in Congren fipom Boston, to be su[qKMied 
must follow the opinion of his ocmstitnents concerning their real o 
imagined interests, and that in an indq>endent course he was sure t 
be suspected or denounced. It was a state of snbserriencjr whid 
suited neither mjr pride nor my prindples ; and, thou(^ suffidentl; 
urged to condnue, no representations could induce me to abandon m; 
purpose of retirement fipom tlus part of the pnbBe stage. 

** I will not conceal that thbdetemunation was not made without n 
' gret I had formed myself fix* a public man on a laige and natkmi 
scale. I had laborioudy prepared for the senrice, as my priTale man 
uscripti win evidence. For the qihere of State politics I had neithc 
taste nor adaptation of mind, but I yielded my wishes to a sense o 
duty, and nerer regretted my dedfton.* 

Thb stormy session OTer and the war with England pn 
claimed, my &ther hastened home to hit fiunily, already e^al 
lished for the summer at Quiney. It was not a doudlei 
summer of country occupations and ooantry pleasures. Glooi 
brooded over the land, and the present hour was emlnttered t 
anxiety for the foture. The ruin of the commercial Stat 
seemed now to be a settled thing, and war invoked to deron 
whatever Embargo, Non-Importation, and Non-Interoonne hi 
spared. The stagnation of business attending this last Uow 
commerce carried distress or anxiety into every hoasehokL 
was f^mall consolation to true lovers of their ooontfj, — which tl 
Federali;its were most emphatically, — to find their predidkNia 
speedily fulfilled in the disasters which attended our arms ever 
where along the Ganada frontier in the opening campaign of € 
war, the thid-coming tiding* of whicli helped to darken t 
• TbIswMwrittMilntheysarlMe, 
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hoort of thai memormble season. And a general sense of per* 
sonal insecurity prenuled all along the seaboard. For the gor- 
emment had vouchsafed no protection soffident to save the dties 
from being laid under contribution bj a British squadron, or to 
secure the coast from bdng laid waste bj a single ship of war. 

In these last-named apprehensions the fiunilj at Quincj had 
good reason to share. For the estate bounds on the ocean, and 
the fears of boat-attacks and foraging-parties which had haunted 
that roof thirty years before returned again to disturb its repose. . 
Every ship enters and leaves the port of Boston in full view 
of the windows^ of the house, and it may well be befieved that 
a sharp lookout was kept up in the direction of the light-house. 
The first naval spectacle discerned from that post of observation, 
however, was a memorable and an auspicious one. It was the 
entrance of the Constitution into the harbor, on the 29th -of 
August, 1812, after the capture of the Ouerri^re. I will copy 
the account of this event, and what immediately followed it, from 
the |»ivate]y printed Memmr of my mother, by my eldest uster, 
of whidi I have already spoken. 

** At Qoincy, the ships in the harbor, espedally those apparently of 
a wariike character, were amdoosly watched. Toward evemng, on 
the 29th of August, 1812, a fiigate (recognized as the Consdtution, 
commanded by Captain Hull) came in under fall sail, and drof^Md 
her anchor beside Rainsibrd Idand, — then the Quarantine Groond. 
The next morning, a fleet of armed ships appeared off Point Alder- 
ton. As they rapidly approached, the Constitution was observed to 
raise her anchor and sails, and go boldly forth to meet the apparent 
enemy; bat, as the frigate paned the leader of the fleet, a friendly 
reception was exchanged, instead of the expected broadside. Ih^ 
joined company, and the Constitotion led the way to Boston. It was 
the fqaadron of United States ships, then commanded by Commodore 
Bod^'is, nnexpectedly retaming from a long cruise^ 

•« A few days afterwards, Hafl, who had just taken the Gneiri^ 
came with Decator to breakfrst at Qaincy. When this incident was 
menti o ned, he said: *I most acknowfodgi>, I participated in the appre- 
hensions of ray firiends on shore. Thmking myself safe in port, I told 
my officers to let the men wash their clothes, and get the ship in order 
to go up tc Boston; and, being excessively fktigaed, went to my state- 
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loom. I was aoiiiid adeep wliea a lienCenaiii nidiod dowl^ exdaiB- 
ing, ** CapUiiiy the Britiih are upon ual — an anned fleet is entering 
the harbor 1* No agreeable inteI]igenoe,certain]j; for I watwhoOj 
unprepared to engage with a faperior force. Bnt. detennined to tdl 
oar Kret aa dear aa I oonld, I gare ordeis to dear the decksi weigh 
anchor, and get read/ for immeiliate action. I confon I was greatlj 
relieTed when I saw the American flag, and recognized Rodgen.* Is 
speaking of the conltict with the Gnerri^re, he said: *I do not mind th< 
day of battle; the excitement carries one through: but the day aftei 
b foaHbl ; it b so dreadfol to see my men wounded and suffering.* 

^ These naral officei* fonned a strildng contrast Hull was eas] 
and prepossening in his manners, but looked accustomed to face -* tb 
battle and the breeze.* Decatur was uncommonly h and so me , and re 
markable for the delicacy and refinement of his appearance.* 

This breakfast is one of the earliest of mj own recdlleetioni 
I was a Tory little child, bat I remember perfectly weU Atdng a 
Decator^s knee, playing with his dirk, and looking up at hi 
handsome fiioe, the beauty of which struck even mj chil^ 
eye9, and which I still seem to see looking at me from out th 
for past I have, no recollection of Hull at that time, but I ofte 
saw him in later years, and knew him well, as a very young ma 
knows a distinguished elder. His manners certainly were eas] 
as my sister describes theni; and prepossessing in the sense c 
being eminently suitable to the man and characteristie of bin 
They were plain, bluff, and hearty, as became **a rough an 
boisterous captain of the sea,** and indicated a good heart and 
good temper, though not incapable of being ruffled on a suflldei 
occasion. I remember his telling the story of the flg|ht with tl 
Guerri^re one day at«ny fiuhei^s table in Boston. Poor Dacre 
according to him, did not relish being beaten any more tbi 
''our wayward sisters'* in the late Bebdlion. One would i) 
fer that he must have been of the old-world breed of sea-doj 
to which Commodore Trunnion belonged, rather than of tl 
more polished modern sdiool of naval officers. After he bi 
struck his flag and was coming on board the ConstitoUon, Oa 
tain Hull stood ready to receive his prisoner with his best ma 
ners, and uad to him, as he came up the side, with the prop 
salute, ** Sir, I am happy to see you." ^ Ugh, d— — n jo 
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I suppose joa are I * was the sarly repl j of John Bully whc 
thoaght his captor meant to insult him I Another thing I re- 
member the Commodore said, which I record in the interest of 
mj colored friends. Speaking of the fighting qualities of lus 
sailors, he said: ''I never had any better fighters than the ne- 
groes,'' — (I am afraid he spelled the word ''with two ^%^ — an 
orthography, according to Mr. Seward, fatal to the prospects of 
any Prej^idential candidate,) — ''they stripped to the waLit, and 
fooglht like deirils, ur, seeming to be utterly insensible to dange«, 
and to be possessed with a determination to outfight the white 
sailors.** This testimony has been rendered superfluous, indeed, 
by the gallant record our black countrymen made for themselves, 
both by land and sea, during the late Rebellion ; but it shows 
how groundless as well as despicable was the subserviency to 
slavery which excluded brave men for years from the service- of 
thdr country, because they wore 

•* The fhadowed Umy of the bnmitbed ion.* 

It was during this summer that a meeting took place at 
Quin^ between Ex-President Adams and his sometime Secre* 
tary of State, Colonel Timothy Pickering, for the first and only 
time after the former had summarily dismissed the latter from 
oflke in 1800. The differences whidi occasioned that dismissal 
are matter of history, and need not be recapitulated here. They 
were of a nature, however, to prevent any personal intercourse 
between these eminent men^ — ''good haters'* both, after Dr. 
Johnson's own heart! — for the rest of their lives, excepting on 
this one occasion. It fell out on this iR||se. My father had 
been for several years one of the twelve trustees c^ the Massa- 
chusetts Sodety for Promoting Agriculture, during which time 
Mr. Adams had been its President. It was the custom of this 
excellent Board — and I believe it is one still honored in the 
observance — to encourage the consumption of the kindly fruits 
of the earth, beudes promoting their production, by a monthly 
dbner at the houses of the trustees in turn. In consequence 
of the unfriendly relations of Mr. Adams and Colonel Pickerings 
the trustees had been debarred the privilege of inviting the lat- 
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ler gentleouui to assist at anj of their monthlj festivals, wbich 
thej regretted the more because he was as aealoos in agricnltiire 
as in politics. This year, however, Mr. Adams had resigned his 
Prcsidencj, and retired from the Board, on the groond that lui 
age rendered the doe discharge of the offidal and convivial da< 
ties of his post inconvenient to him. Mj father, knowing how 
interesting an addition the Ex-Preudent always made to anj 
party, invited him as a neighbor to meet his old coUeagoes onc< 
more at his table; and he readily agreed to come. The dsj 
arrived, and the host and hostess awaited the coming of tbel 
guests with no foreboding of anything out of the common way 
But when the company began to arrive, one of the first to mak< 
his appearance was Colonel Pickeringi who, happening to be ii 
Boston that day, readily accepted the invitation of Mr. Johi 
Lowell to accompany him to Quin<7, well knowing how welcom 
he would be. The welcome he expected was as cordial as h 
could desire, but my mother felt obliged, while giving it, to td 
him whom he would presently encounter, that he might dedd 
for himself whether to stay or return to town. 

** I did not think of meeting Mr. Adams,* he replied, *^ when 
agreed to accompany Mr. Lowell hithert as I knew he had le 
the Board, and if my being^here will occasion any uneasiness t 
yourself or Mr. Quin<7, 1 wfll go away immediately. But, pe; 
scmally, I have no objection to meetmg Mr. Adams."* 

Scarcely had this preUminary been adjusted, when Mr. Adan 
drove up. My fiither presented himself at the coach door, as 
made substantially the same statement of the existing state c 
affairs that my mother had just despatched, which the £x-Prei 
dent received in the same spirit that his former prime miniat 
had manifested. 

«" As your friend, Mr. Quincy,** said he, <<I shall be most ha] 
py to see Colonel Pickering.* 

Accordingly, after paying his respects to his hostess, he tiini< 
to Colonel Pickering, and they met with all the external cordis 
ity of old friends who had been long separated, but never divi 
ed. The possible awkwardness of this meeting might have be< 
heightened to less experienced men of the worid, by the fact tb 
It 
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lir. Adams was aooompanied bj his son-in-law, Colooel WilHam 
S. Smithy whom he had nominated for Inspector-Greneraly at the 
recommendation of Washington, when the armj of 1798 was 
forming, and who had been rejected by the Senate, throug^h the 
secret inflaence, as the Adams family belioTcd, of Colonel Pick- 
ering.* Fortunately, howoTor, the hoose at Qain<7 was not the 
Palace of Truth of the Genius Phanori and everything was on 
velvet throughoui the day. They took wine together, according* 
to the ^ Qld-fii8hioDed custom of the timet they talked over 
old times and old friends, told old-world stories, and made them* 
selves exceedingly agreeable and entertaining to the company, 
and, we will hope, to one another. When the party broke up^ 
and Colonel Pickering took his leave, he and Mr. Adams shook 
hands together, and expressed the pleasure they had had in each 
other^s society, and parted, never to meet again in this world. 
After Colonel Pickering was gone, my mother expresied to Mr. 
Adams her hope that this unexpected meeting had not been on- 
pleasant to him ; for it had been a most interestmg one to her- 
self and the restof the party. ^No, madam,** said he; **I cer- 
tamly hope to meet Colond lackering in Heaven, and, next to 
Heaven, I surely should be willing to meet lum here in your 



I have already mentioned the odd sort of intimacy whidi had 
sprung up between my fiither and John Randolph. It would be 
difficult to imagine two men more dissimilar in character ani 
opinions than they were, and yet the regard that they enter- 
tained for each other was a very real one. It is said that my 
father was the only friend Bandolph ever had with whom he did 
not quarrel, first or last In a letter to my mother, my fiither 
diaracterizes him thus: — 

** Bandolph is an eccentric character, with great fiwdts and some Vir- 
tnes, — a creature of whim and momentary impulse. He is just what 
the hour makes him, — a true friend where he pro f ess es fKenddiip, a 
Utter enemy where he dedares it To serve the one or depress tiie 
odier, he win go to the woild*s end. As a politician he keeps Vir- 

• LUb SDd WoilEt of John Adsmi, ToL L p. SSS. 
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ginia always in bis e^'e. While Massacbusetts claimed to be her onlj 
rival among the States, he wreakcU the vengeance of bis patriotisxa 
upon her and her satellites, as be called the other New England 
States. Now New York has taken the ascendant, I can plainly per> 
ceive that the current of bis bile is concentrating about the HudsoiL 
Upon the whole, be is a man who will always have more enemies tha& 
fnendf." 

Randolph had all the prejudices of bis section and bis caste 
against New England. He once said to my father : " I never in- 
tend to set my foot on the farther bank of the Hudson. But if 
I ever should, your hou:»e shall be the first that I will enter?* He 
never did visit this part of the country, though it will be seen, bj 
some of bis letters by and by, that be did at one time seriously 
contemplate sucb a journey. But, notwithstanding bis antipatbj 
to the land of the Puritans, when the question came up as to 
where his nephew and adopted son and heir, Tbeodoric Tudor 
Randolph, should be educated, be surmounted it so far as to 
choose the oldest University in the country as the place where 
the youth was to be taught bis humanities. Young Randolph 
was the son of Richard Randolph, John Randolph's elder brotlier, 
who died in 1796. At Mr. Randolph's request, my father took 
charge of the young man on his last journey home, and placed 
him at Cambridge, in the bouse and under the immediate eye 
of President Kirkland. He is described as a tall, swarthy^ 
youth, with a good deal in bis looks that seemed to justify bis 
claim, of which bis uncle was so proud, to a de.*cent from Po<»- 
bontas and Powhatan. He was a lad of fine abilities, and sufB- 
cicntly attentive to his studies to take rank among the foremost 
in his class. ' Unhappily, bis health failed towards the end of bis 
college life, and he died in England before the class graduated ; 
but the Corporation, nevertheless, gave him bis degree, and bis 
name appears regularly in the Triennial Catalogue, My father 
bad a general oversight of young Randolph, and the charge of 
bis money matters, which gave occasion to a tolerably continuous 
correspondence with the uncle, of which I shall give the greater 
part, under the years to which they belong. 
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Mb. Bavdolfh to Mb. Quoror. 

MQwMnowi, Joly S, ins. 

*'DbabSib: — Your ooonderate and oUigiiig letter baa Jiutxea^^ 
me. I do not r^grel the detention here which hat caused me to re- 
ceive it Tb a source of great comfort to me to know that mjr son is 
under foar kind protection, and I am nnspeakabljr pleased to find 
that I am not singular in my approbation of his character and deport- 
ment He b a creatore almost of mjr entire formation, and I some- 
times feared that my partiality might cause me to exaggerate hb good 
qualities, and to he blind to hb defects. 

''I emplojr my last sheet of paper to' acknowledge your attention to 
him and to me. Thanks are too ^oor to be offered in such a case. 
Yoor own bosom will teQ jroo what I must feel on the occanon. 

*"Tb said our sorerdgn lord the* P b exceeding wroth at the 

address of certain heretics to th w constituents ; * that he has pro- 
nounced that (except the overt act) it b treason ; that he could have 
borne anjrthing dse ; but thb b proof of diviaon, etc, etc • • • • Ao- 
ctpt mj best wishes ibr Mn. Quincy and yourseUl 

f ^ JoHar Randolph of Boamokk. 

''The excesttTo heat has deterred me fiom commencing mjr joumej. 
Be so good as to give my best lore to Tbdor, and present me respeet- 
ihlljr to Mr. Ktrkland. I shall write to them both as soon as I can get 
over my present depresnon of strength and spiritsi* 

Thb Samb to thb Samb. 

«BiGaon,Ja|yM,lSll 
** Dbab Sib : — By severe indispontion I have been detained here 
nnoe the 12th of the month. Erery art has been played off by gor- 
emment to affect the pnUic mind in the State generally,and especial- 
ly in my district, but with very little success. In my opimon there b a 
great but silent change in the current of public sentiment, by no 
means faTorable to the Administradon; but our general-ticket system 
win prerent its being feh in the F^residential eledioii. 

** I hare just read the Newburyport Address and the Boston Res- 
olutions. You men of New England are considered here as iiredaim- 
able heretics, and we meditate to rescue the Cradle (may it not 
prore the Sepulchre 1) of American liberty firom the political infidels. 

* Tbs addrett of tbs minority to CoDgritt. 
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Too win M*6 tooie retohitioiit of the Comity of ChariottflL Had Gen- 
eral Dearborn and hk friends fneoccnpied the Exchange, and ptand 
xeiohitiont, the/ would hare been as fiur an ezpresnon of the pobGe 
opinion of Boston as these are of Charlotte. • • • • Thank jon for the 
psmphlet Mjr belt wishes attend lira. Quincj, and beCere me, desr 
Sir, with moch regard, jour obliged friend and serrant, 

** John Rakdolfh or Boanokb. 
**M7 compliments to Mr. Otis. When jon see Mr. Beed, greet 
him in mj name.* 

The Samb to thb Samx. 

« BoooK% Ta., Ai«. ^ 1S1& 
** Dear Sir: — On mj aniTal here I fimnd your recj obfi^^ and 
friendljr letter of the ISth, together wiOi Mr. Bkke'b Oration, for both 
ci which I ask joor acceptance of mj best thanks. I reottTed at the 
same time two letters from mj son, in both of which he qieaks as be- 
comes him of your kind and marked attentions to him. On this sub- 
ject I will repress my inclination to dwdL Toor own bosom wiD tdl 
yon what most be my feelings towards yoo* It is a source of prood 
gratification to me to find thai my boy holds no mean place in your 
estimation. Sometimes I hare been inclined to think that I was led 
away by a natural but weak partiality. At otheis (after making am- 
ple allowance on this score), I hare felt confident Uiat he would im- 
press all who saw him long enough to know lum, that he was no 
ordinary boy. 

** To return to the tofnc which has been under discusnon duxii^ the 
last eight mondis. I fear yon will * look Qn Tain) to Yiigii^ Ibr any 
exertion to shake off the Incubus.' For though a mi^jarity of the peo- 
ple (hereabouts for example) disapprote the war, there is a general 
sentiment prerailing that this disapprobation should be suppressed to 
SToid an iU effect abroad. Another cause also operates. The only 
war within the memory of man (a f^ superannuated excepted) is the 
war of our Berolution. And that being a ctpU war, ereiy man not 
entering heartily into the cause was justly deemed an enemy, and 
often treated as such. A fbar of limilar consequences under the pres- 
ent circumstances rendeis the greater part of the people Ay and re- 
senred. In fact, men are afraid to speak their sentiments. TUs stato 
of things has emboldened Mr. Eppes to come forward as my opponent. 
My friends are reiy confident there is nothing to be feared from his 
exertions. Through the press, Admimstamtion hare complete oom- 
maad of the public opinion of Yiiginia. I know but of two Opposi- 
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tion P^pert in the State, and the principal one (at Bichmood) ii 
Qtterij worthleM and ineffident Its inanit j hai destroyed its ciren* 



**M/ bealth hai been to extremely bad that I bare aeen nobo^ 
nnoe I came borne. Wben I left Washington, it was with a with that 
I mi^t nerer see it again. I hare ereiy indocement to withdraw 
from public life; none to remain in it, except a sense of bairen dntj^ 
where hope finds nothing to aduere. If j disorder admonishes me to 
lay aade my pen. 

** With Ttrj bi^ respect and regard, I am, dear sir, jonr obfiged 
Yiomble serfant, 

*< JOHH RaNDOIPH or BOANOKB." 

The Samb to thb Samx. 

« moAMEi, ammi is, im. 

<« Dbab Sib: — Tonr letter of the 1501 of Jnljr has just reached me, 
and I despatch these harried lines to assure jon that I am not nnmind- 
fhl of yoor rerj kind attention to Todor, and that I am as deeply im- 
pressed as joorself can be with the importance of the present crisis. I 
hate the word, but there b none other ready at hand. My last, if it hare 
reached its place of destination, will hare informed yon of the state of 
public sentiment in tins quarter, where we are as ignorant of the tam* 
per prerailing in the Eastern States as the people of Kew HoDand 
can be. I feel the ftdl Ibrce of all that you hare urged on the sulject 
of the prerttling discontents in the Korthem and Eastern sections of 
the United States, but I doubt whether any efficient opposition can be 
otgamzed against the present ruling party in our oountry. 

** For my own re-election I have no hm ; but, althoi^^ four out of 
fiTe of our people disapprore the war and its adrisen, yet a spirit pre- 
Tails to support it so long as the constituted authorities shall eigoin 
that duty upon the nation ; and to consider it, fike the RcTolutionary 
contest, as a struggle in which ereiy man who does not rally round 
the standard of the goremment ou^t to be ac^udged as diMffected 
to the cause of the country. In a few days I shaU write you more at 
large. Yon will peroeiTO that I hare anticipated your idea as to a 
mode of com mun icati o n between us which may baffle the spies of the 
post-office ; for although I hare nothing to say that I would not utter 
in the market-place, and which I haTO not repeatedly pronounced in 
my place on the Hoot of Congress, yet I do not choose to snigect my 
private correspondence to the rerision of these State inqmsitoii. I 
wrote to you fimn Richmond, and again since I got home. Fnm 
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time to Ume joa may expect to hear &om me tlirongh Uiii cKmnnel. 
I was at last Charlotte Court ; my constituents were anxious that I 
should address them publicly. In deference to their expectationa I 
did so, and very general satisfaction was the result. I told them that, 
' under different circumstances, all that I would have asked at th^r 
hands would have been an honest dismission ; and such, had I con- 
sulted either my interest or my ease, would have been the petition 
which I should have preferred before them. But that I could not rec- 
oncile it either to my sense of duty or to my feelings of inclinatioii to 
abandon them in the hour of trial and in the day of danger, provided 
it was their unbiased wish that I should continue to represent them. 
That if I had any cause to think (or should see any) that thdr con- 
fidence in me was in any wise withdrawn, or that they were indifferent 
in that behalf, I would willingly resign my pretensions to some more 
capable, but, I must be suffered to say, not more faithful Reprcsenta 
tive.' 

'* I dare not trust my pen with the subject of the Baltimore Septem^ 
hriseurSf who have found among us * an asylum for oppressed humanity/ 
We have yet no distinct accounts of this horrible transaction.* 

" In ha«te, but with every good wish for yourself and Mra. Qmncy, 
I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 

■ "JoHH Rani>olph of Roakokk." 

* The Baltimore DemocfaHo mob of Jane 36 and 27, 1812, organized for the 
destruction of the Federal RepubUcan newspaper. General Lfngan, a Revolu- 
tionary officer, was most barbarously murdered, and General Henry Lm^ 
** Light-Horse Harry " of the Revolution, father of Robert E. Lee, the leader, 
of the Rebel forces, crippled for Ufa. Alexander Contee Hanson, the editor of 
the paper, was left for dead, and never recovered fully from the loiuriea ba 
received. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1811-1811. 
Mb Q«DiOT*t ULST Sbssiox. — SreBCH os TBBExusmiarr of llmoM.— 

FlBB-BATOlO TaCTICI.— SrSBCB B BsHALT OT TBB MSBCHAint. « Ds- 

Ftaxs HIS Poctnoy aoahc— >SpeBcn oai tbs Ijctasuui of Oajiada.— 

EXCtTBMKVr CAUSCD BT IT.— Mb. ClAT^B DtATBDB. — LaOOBIO RbJODI- 

DBB.— Latbb Rblatiobs wm Mb. Clat, — Spbccbbs ov CLAmmBO 
THB Militia abo thb PBOBiBinoai or Fobeigb Sbaxes. — Fbux Qbobdt 

ABD Bit COBSTITUKBTB. — Mb. QcDCfS ReLATIOSS WITH Mb. RaV- 

DOLTB.— Abd WITH Habmabub Blbbcskb ov AuAXT.— Takbb ▲ FauL 

LbAYB op COBOBBia. 

MR. QUINCT left Boston for WaslnngtOQ oo the llth V 
November, 1812, in oompanj with Senator Llojd, and 
arriTedy trayelling bj Btage-coadi^ in the astoinshinglj short space 
of a week ; for he took his seat on the 18th. He had formed 
the resolution not to take an actire part in the deliberations of the 
Hoase, experience having sa t is fi ed him '*that redstance to wha^ 
ever a majority had determined to do was hopeless, and that the 
will of the OsUnet was the kw of the land.* Bnt it was easier to 
make than to keep sodi a resolve^ espedallj for one of his ardent 
and impalmve temperament On the third daj after taking his 
seat he was on his legs maldng a speedi, perhaps the most exas- 
perating to the Administration he had jet uttered. It was on a 
bill ^concerning the pay of non-comnuenoned officers**; bot the 
occasion of his indignant remonstrance and protest was a daose 
in it which authorized the enlistment of minon without the con- 
sent first had of parentSi guardians^ or masters* which he stigma- 
tised as nothing less than atrocions. I will pre a few extracts 
from it as spedmens of its dwraetec 

** The nstors of this proTiaon is iq^pamity its tendency is not de- 
nied. It is to iediice minoit of all detcriptSoM^ be they wards, ap- 
prentices, or children, finom the scrace of their gnarfians, masteri, and 
parents. On this principle I rest my oljection to tibe bilL I meddle 
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Ml with the nature of the war; nor it it because I am hostile lo diii 
war, both in its principle and its eondnet, that I at present ouJm any 
objection to the proTisions of the bilL I sajr nothing against ill waste 
af pabltc monejr. If eight doQait a month for the pritate be not 
enough, take sixteen doIlait| if that be not enough, take twentf. 
Economy b not my difficult. Nor do I think much of that olgectaon 
of which my honorable friend fixxn Pennsylrania (Mr. Ifilnor) seemed 
to think a great deal, — the fiberation of debtors from thnr obligi^ 
tions t$o far as relates to the present afgument, without any ofajeo* 
tion fitm me you may take what temptations you please, and apply 
them to the ordinary haunts for enlistment, — clear the jails, exhaust 
the brothel, make a desert of the tippUng-shop, — lay what snares yon 
please for oreigrown vice, ibr lunacy which is of full age, and idiocy 
oat of ita time. 

** But here stop. Touch not prirate right, — regard the sacred ties 
of guardian and master, — corrupt not our youth, — fisten to the ne- 
cessities of our mechanics and manufrcturers, — hare oompasnon Ibf 
the teait of parents. 

««Mr. Speaker, what a picture of felkity has the Pkendentof Om 
United States drawn in describing the situation of the yeomaaiy 
of this country I Their candiikm kappy^ — nhdaUnet Mty, — wagei 
higk^ -^JyU employ. To such favored bdng^ what would be the tug 
gestions of lore truly parental? Surely that so modi hai^anea 
should not be put at haaard; — that innocence should not be temptec 
to scenes of guilt, — that the prospering plou|^ishare should not be ex 
changed for the sword. Sudi would be the lessons of parental Iotc 
And such will always be the lessons wluch a President of the Unite< 
States win teach in such a state of things, whenerer a father of hi 
countij is at the head of the nation. Alasl Mr. Speaker, how dii 
ferent is this Message 1 The burden of the thought is, how to deoo; 
the happy yeoman fixMu home, fitmi peace and p rosper ity , to scene 
of blood,— how to bait the man-trap,— what inducements shall b 
held forth to ararice, winch ndther Tirtue nor habit nor wise inlla 
eoces can resist But tius is not the whole. Our children are to b 
seduced fixxn thdr parents ; apprentices aie iuTited to abaaddb thai 
masters; a legislatiTe sanction b offered to perfidjr and treachery 
boun^ and wages to filial disobedience. Such are the moral mean 
by wldch a war not of defence or of necessity, but of pride aad amba 
tion, should be prosecuted.. Fit means to such end 1 

*« The absurdly of tins bill oonsists in thisi— in sopposing 
It* m 
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pfOTinoDt to be the remedj for the eril of which the FktiMdimt eoni* 
pluna. The difficnltj b that men cannoi be enlisted. The lemedj 
proposed is more monejr* And lepslative liberijr to cormpt onr 
youth. Andhowisthis proredtobea remedjr? Whjr, it has been 
told ns, on the other side of the House, thai this iiju$t (ke Ihing tkejfdo 
in fVanc«,— that the age between dghteen and twenty-one b the 
bestlige to make soldiert, — that it b the most faTorite age in Bona- 
parte's coMcription. Well, Sir, what then? Are we in France? -U- 
Napoleon oar King? or b he the Fireadent of the United States? 
• _ • • • • ■ 

** Sir, the great mistake of thb whole project lies in this, — thai 
French maxims are aj^ed to American States. Now, it ought never 
.to be lost sight of bj legislators in thb coontrjr, that the people of it 
are not and never can be Frenchmen^ — and, on the contrary, that 
they are, and can never be anything hatFrtewken, 

''The true soorce of the absurdity of tins bill b a mistake in the 
nature of the ^eriL The President of the United States teUs us that 
the Administration hare not sufficient men for their amues. The 
reason is, he adds, the want ct peeuniaqf moftot. In thb lies the 
error. It b, not pecuniary moAot that b wanting to fill your armies. 
It is wwnd modot in which you are deficient Sir, whatever diflerence 
of opinion may exist among the happy and wise yeomanry of New 
England in rda^on to the principle and necessi^ of thb war, there 
b yfPTj little, or at least much less, diversity of sentiment concerning 
the invanon of Canada as a means of prosecuting it. They do not 
want Canada as an object of amlntion. They do not want it as an 
object of plunder. They see no imaginable connection between the 
conquest of that province and the attainment of those commercial . 
rii^ts which were the pretended oljects of the war. • • • • They have 
no desire to be the toob of the amlntion of any man or any set of. 
men. Schemes of conquest have no charms ibr them. 

** Abandon your prefects of invasion, throw your shield over the 
seaboard and the fimtier, awe into silence the Indians in your terri- 
tofy, fortify your cities, take the shackles finom your commerce, give 
us ships and seamen, and show the people of that country a wise ob- 
ject of warfiure, and there will be no want of men, money, or spirit. 
• • • • • 

**Now, ffir, of an the distinctioM which exist in these United States, 
that winch results hook the character of the labor in diflerent parts of 
the country b the most obvious and criticaL In the Southern States 
an the laborious industry of the country b conducted by slaves. In 
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** Take a slaTe from bit master on an/ general and nord prindptoi 
and there would be an earthquake from tbe Potomac to tbe St 
Mary's. Bribe an apprentice from bis master* — seduce a son worth 
all the slares Africa erer produced from bis fiither* — we are told it 
is onljr a common affair. It will be right when there is law tar it. 
Sodi is now the kw in France 1 * 

This speech called down opon its author the bitterest persooalf^ 
Ides and the most furious rage frt)m the Administration leaders 
that had jet been wreaked upon him. Mr. David R. Williams^* 
of South Carolina, who introduced the bill, declared Mr. Quinc/s 
qualification of the dause as *^ atrocious ** to be ^ a libel upon him* 
sel( whidi he threw back upon him who uttered it as a foul^ 
atrodous libel on the committee. ; ... He threw it bads in the 
teeth of the assertor as an atrodous falsehood.* Mr. Troup of 
Georgia, with a classical xeal not altogether according to knowl* 
edge, said, ** If in the dajs of Rome's greatness, if in the proud 
dajs of Gredan glorj, a man could haTO been found bas^ and hardy 
enough to withhold the joung men from the public service, to turn 
them from the path of honor, or restrain them from the field of 
fiune, he would have been hurled frt)m the Tarpeian Bock, or con« 
signedtotheCaveof TrophoninsI* And soon. Itwasapartof 
the political tactics of the Southern members to affect to condder 
dennndations of the measures thej supported as personal insults 
to themselves. Mr. Quincy did not reply at this time; but took 
occasion afterwards, as will be seen, to expose the foUy and fid- 
hej of this assumption. The bill passed the House, but the 
objectionable dause was strudc out in the Senate; only four 
voting for it, in consequence, as Mr. Quiney affirmed, of the 
oppodtion made to it, by himself chiefly, in the House of Bep- 
resentatives. 

« On the 14th of the next month he was agdf provoked to break 
dlence by the foUowing scheme, devised by Mr. Gallatin, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to extract ten millions firom the 
podiets of the merchants, under this pretence. By the terms of 
the Mon*Importatkm Act tbe prohibited artldes were to be fi>r* 

• David IL.WflUaiiM, Mmsbw of Coogrws, 180S to 1809 and 1811 to ItU 
Qofmor of Sooth CaroHiia, 1S14 to 181S. 
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felted, of coarse, if imported. Jtut about the time of oor ded 
ratioo of war, England revoked her Orders in Coancil, in cc 
sequence of Bonaparte's revocation of his Decrees which h 
occasioned them. Hie news of the declaration of war had i 
yet reached England, and the American merchants there, taki 
it for granted that tlie Non-Importation Act would be repeal 
at once, if it did not ^pire bj its terms on the revocation of 1 
Orders, loaded their ships with the prohibited articles, opei 
and in entire good fiiith, and de^tched them to the Unit 
States. But the act had not expired ; war had been dedarc 
the merchandise was forfeited, and, in strictness, three times 
▼alae besides. The penalty, however, Mr. Gallatin did not p 
pose exacting. He only suggested that the half of the forfeiti 
which would go to the United States, if it were enforced, shoi 
be exacti>d, the half which would go to the informer being 
mitted. He claimed the power to do this by virtue of his offit 
but preferred first obtaining the consent of Congress. 1 
speech wliidi Mr. Quincy made on this proposition is mainl; 
careful argument against the right thus claimed by the Secret 
to remit forfeitures at his pleasure, on such terms as he mij 
judge best The imposition of terms, he maintained, was limi 
to cases of wilfbl negligence or fraud. Where there was no [ 
tence of the existence of these conditions, as in the cases 
question, all he had to do was to remit the forfeitures, with 
taking advantage of innocent error to extort money for the g 
emroent It is not necessary to recapitulate liis arguments 
this point ; but I will subjoin a few characteristic passages fr 
the concluding part of the speedu 

** I shall touch this subject of the restrictive syrtem with as mi 
delicacy as possible. I wish not to offend any prejudices. I ki 
that the zeal and ardent affection which some gendemen show for i 
restrictive system very much resemble the loves of those who, accc 
ing to ancient legends, had taken phiHerB and love-powders. The 
stasy of desire is just in proportion to the deform!^ of the oljeet 
shatt not, however, meddle with that topic any fbrther than it is c 
nected with the sulject before the House. 
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**! know it will be said thftt it is not propoied to oonfiicmte the 
wbde, but obIj a part. In other words, joa will take not all that joa 
want, but all that joa dare. To this I repl/, you hare no right to a 
iingU doOar^ — net to a cent The merchants are free from all l^gal 
taint; they are free from all statute guilt There b in the case 
neither * wilful ne|^igence nor fraud.' Hie Secretary of the Treaa- 
nrj does not pretend Mther ; but this is lus ntuation, and tins is the 
secret of his application to Congress for thor sanction to his exercise 
of tins great discretionary power. Confiscate the whole of thb im- 
mense amount, ruin hundreds and thousands on account of a breach 
of the letter ci a penal statute, he dare not Ifitigate upon any 
principle which would aid the treasury in its necesaties, he could 
not He therefore transfers the whde matter to the broad shoulden 
<^ the Legislature. 

• • • • • 

** I shall not be able to speak upon thb sulject,! fear, without o^ 
fending the mce senmbilities ai some gentlemen in the House. Of 
late an opimon seems to be gaining ground upon tins floor, that a 
member cannot denominate a doctrine or principle to be base or 
wicked, without attribntiiig those qualities to those who may hare 
happened to advocate such doctrine or principle. And this, too, not- 
withstanding he expressly declares that he has no intention of apply- 
ing attributes to such penons, nor eren intimating that their riew b 
the same with hb own upon the sulgect I protest. Sir, against such a 
restriction of the rights of debate, as totally inconristent with the ne- 
ceasaiy freedom of public investigation. It is not only the right, but 
it b Uie duty, of every man to whose moral perception anything pro- 
posed or asserted seems base or wicked, to brand such propontion or 
assertion irith its appropriate ejnthet He owes thb duty not only to 
the public, but to the individual who has been unfortunate or mistaken 
enou|^ to advocate such an opinion or make such assertion. And 
provided he does thb as the state of hb own perception on the suljeety 
and without attributing motives or rimilar perceptions of the thing to 
others, not cmly tiiere b no reasonable ground of offence, but| on thft 
contr a ry, such a course b the cmly one recondlable with du^. How 
dse shall the miiguided or mistaken be roused from thdr moral letk- 
aigy, or blindneM, to a sense of the real condition or nature of tfaii^ ? 
What mortal has an intellect so dear as not sometimes to have lui 
view of things doubtful or obscure t Whose moral standard b so 
fbced and perfect that it never fiub him at the moment of need ? 
U, after these explanations, any person takes an exception at the 
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•tatement of mj percqidons on tlut tolject, and aoj boi Innnor 
ilKnild By out into Ti^nr upon'the occaaon, it hat iti fiberty. I thaU 
j«gard it no more than 'the snapping of a chestnut in a fiamei^ Bit,* 
**l say then, Mr. Speaker, that to mj riewy — let it be nnderslood. 
Sir, I do not assert that it is even the tme riew, much less that it is 
the riew of any gentleman who adrocates an opposite doctrine, — I say 
that to my view, and for my sin|^e self, / wautd a$ 90on he ameemed m 
a hijfkwajf rotbery as in tkii trtoiury aUempL %, I think a highway 
robbery a little higher in point of courage, and a little less in point d 
iniquity. In point of courage there is obviously no comparison. In 
point of the quality ci the moral purpose, the robber who puts his {n» 
tol to your breast only uses his power to get your propexij. He at 
tacks notlung but your person. But in tins treasury attempt the 
reputation of the victim is to be attacked to make an apology foi 
confiscating his proper^. Guilt is alleged, — gmlt of which he s 
clear by the terms of the law, — for the puipose of making him 
though innocent, compound for escaping the penal^. What is thx 
but making calumny the basbof plunder t 

• • • • • 

** I have been told, %, that tins state of Ofniuon ought to he con 
cealed, — that it was calculated to offend. I -have been also told 
that we on this side ci the House ought not to takie any part in thi 
debate, — that a party current would be made to set upon the question 
and this to Che merchants was inevitable ruin. To 41 this I have bu 
one answer. My sense of duty allows no compromise on this occasioii 
nor any concealment I stand not on tins floor as a commerdal agent 
huckstering for a bargain. As one of the Representatives of the peo 
pie of Massachusetts, I maintain the rights of these men, not becaas 
they are merchants, but because they are citizens. The standard b; 
which their rights are pr(^>osed to be measured may be made th 
common standard for us aU. There will soon be no safo^ for an; 
man, if fines, penalties, and forfiutures be once established as th 
ways and means of the treasury* 

** If I could wish that evil might be done that good mig|it result 
I should hope that yon would confiscate the property of theee mei 
chants. If such a disposition really prevails in die national Legisls 
ture toirards this class of men, it is denrable that it should be known 
Act out your whole character; show the temper whidi b in you 
The sooner will the people of the commercial States underhand wha 
they owe to themselves and to thdr section of country, when there i 
no longer anv veO over the purposes of the Calnnet and its s np porteii 
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"Bui it inU be asked, What will become b the mean time of <be 
individnab wboae whole fortonei are at stake? IVembfing for the 
prospects of themselves and thdr fiunilies, thej stand like thrice* 
knoated Russians before the treasnry Czar and Autocrat I say. Sir 
let them be true to themselves, and true to their class, and true to their 
eoontij, and thej have nothing to fear. Let them remember that it 
is under the pretexts of law that all tjrrann/ makes its advances. It 
bribes the avarice of the manj to permit it to oppress the few. ^ It 
talks of necessit/. Necessity, — the beggar^s ckMk, the tyrant's plea. 
Let the merchants refbse all compromise, whether in the shape of 
loans, or of eqmvalents, or of commutation for extra profits. I^t them 
scorn, while innocent, to pay any part of a penidty which is due 
only in case of guilt, — fly to the States, and chum their constitutional 
interpositaon, — interest their humanity to afibrd a shield against so 
grievous a tyranny. Above all, let them throw themselves upon the 
moral sentiment of the communis, which will never countenance, 
wbenoncemade to realize the nature of the oppression. And Ust tliis 
be their consolation, that, as in the natural, so it is often in the moral 
and political world, — the darkest hour of the night is that which pre- 
cedes the firrt dawning of the day.* 

It will be seen that nj father took this oerasion to expose and 
deDounce the stratagen the Southern Administration-men habit- 
ually employed, for purposes of intimidation, of treadng severity 
of language applied to the measure they Introduced as Insulting 
to themselves Individually. He ''defined his position,* to use a 
later polidcal formula^ very clearly, and showed as clearly that 
he was Jiot Intimidated by tbe frantic scurrility of the attacks 
made upon him a few days before for his speech on tbe Enlist- 
ment of Minors. If any doubt remained on this point, it was 
certainly dispersed by his speech on the Invaskm of Canada, 
which soon followed. 

This famous speech — for the effelct It had on friends and fbeS| 
iu wide drcolation and permanent reputation, may entitle It to 
be so described — was delivered on Uie 5th of January, 1818, 
It wa% as he himself says of It, ''most direct, pointed, and 
aearcUng as to the motives and conduct of our rulers. It ex- 
posed openly and without reserve or fear the Iniquity of the pro* 
posed InTasioQ of Canada. In reprobating the true tendency and 
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ri^jed of this prq|C0t» I was sparing of neither langaage nor illoe- 
tration. I openly and directly expoted the intention of the Ad- 
ministration to create the office of Lieutenant-Genend, and to 
raise Monroe to it, in terms so explicit and severe, that it was 
seen to he impossible to carry it into tfffect. It had previously 
been known and avowed.** The great length of this speech, and 
the compactness of its argument, make it impossible for me to 
give a jost idea of its force and spirit by extracts without absorb- 
ing more space than I can spare. Its invective is keen, its sar* 
casm bitter, its denandations heavy and severe; bat the fiiots 
from which these derive their sting or their weight are cleariy 
stated and sustained, and it keeps well witlun the prescribed 
limits of parliamentary proprieties, avoiding all personal reflec- 
tions and allosions not demanded and justified by the necesttty 
whidi called for them. Its author might well say, on reading 
it over in his old age, that ''he shrunk not from the judgment 
of after times." He confers the subject of the invasion of 
Canada, ^^ 1st, as a means of carrymg oo the war; 2d,asameans 
of obtaining an eariy and honorable p€«ce; and, Sd, as a means 
of advancing the personal and local projects of ambition of the 
members of the American Cabinet As a means of carrying oa 
the war, he denounces the invasion of Canada as * cruel, wanton, 
senseless, and wicked," — an attempt to compel the mother coun- 
try to our terms by laying waste an innocent province, which had 
never ii^ured us, but which had long .been connected with ns by 
habits of good neighborhood and mutual good offices. As a 
means of procuring peace, he ridiculed the idea that a powerful 
and haughty nation was likely to be intimidated or propitiated by 
a proceeding which touched her national honor, and irritated hcur 
national pride in the tenderest pmnt He exonerated the Csbi* 
net, indeed, from being under this delusion ; but it was on the 
ground that the inva.^'ion was undertaken by them for the veiy 
purpose of preventing a pacific solution of the questions at issue ; 
affirming ** that the embarrassment of our relations with Great 
Britain, and the keeping alive, between tlus country and that, of 
a root of bitterness, has been, is, and will contbue to be a main 
prindple of the policy of this American Oabbet.'* This view 
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be supports bj a reTiew of tbe wbole coune of tbe Demoenido 
AdmiDistnitions in rebUion to Eogland and FranoSy jfirom Ibe 
time of tbe flccessioo of Jefferson. From tbis point be nato* 
rally advances to tbe consideration of bis tbird proportion, — tbat 
tbe invasion of Canada was intended to promote tbe personal 
objects of tbe Osbinet. Tbe Democratic party baring attained 
power by fostering tbe old grudge against England, and banng 
maintained itself in power by force of tbat antipatby, a con* 
sent to tbe declaration of war bad been extorted from tbe re* 
luctant Madison as tbe condition precedent of bis nominadon 
for a second term of oflKce. Tbe mvasion of Canada was de- 
manded by tbe Hotspurs of tbe Sontb and West as a proof of 
tbe sincerity of tbe Oibinet in its war policy, and as tbe condi- 
tion of tbeir support of its measures and of tbe Virginia suc- 
cession. And be winds up bis speecb by cbarging tbe Cabidel 
directly witb intending to invest Mr. Monroe, one of tbeir own 
number, tbe actual Secretary of State and acting Secretary of 
War, and tbe pre-ordained successor of Mr. Madison, witb tbe 
cbief command of tbe army and tbe rank of Lieutenant-GeneraL 
Tbis prenused, I subjoin a few specimens of tbe temper and 
spirit of tbis speecb, wbicb produced a profound sensadon in 
Congress and tbrougbout tbe country, and bad tbe effect of de- 
feating tbe contemplated elevation of Mr. Monroe. 

** Tbe bill brings necewtrily mto deliberation tbe conqnest of Can- 
ada, eitber ss an object b itsdf detinible, or inferentislly advantsgeoos 
by its effect in prodnang an early and bonorable peace. 

** Before 1 enter apcm tbe discuMon of tbose topics wbicb natorslly 
arise fiom tbb ttstement of tbe sulject, I will sik yoor indnlgence iat 
one moment, while I mske a few remsrks upon tbb mtention of tbe 
American Csbinet thns nnequivocslly avowed. I sm induced to tbb 
from tbe knowledge wbicb I bave that tbb dcrign b not deemed to be 
serious by some men of both politicsl psrties, ss well within tbb House 
as out of it. I know that tome of the friends of tiie present Adminb- 
tration do consider the proposition ss a mere frint, made fer the pur- 
pose of putting a good face upcm things, and of strengthening the hope 
of a snccessftd negotiation, by exriting the apprdiensions.of tbe Brit* 
isb Csbinet fer tiie fkte of tiirir Colonies. I know, sbo^ that some of 
tbose who are opposed in politicsl sentiment to tbe men who are now 
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at tbe head of afiVun laugh at these schemet of iiiTaaioiiy and 
them hardl/ worth controTenjr, on account of thar opiiuon of the iin* 
becility of the American Cabinet, and the emharraiiment of iti re- 



** I am anxious that no donht should enst upon thb sulject, ttther 
in the House or in the nation. Whoever considers the object of this 
bill to be any other than that which has been avowed is mistaken. 
Whoever believes this bill to be a means of peace, or anything else 
than an instrument of vigorous and long-protracted war, is grievoosljr 
deceived. And whoever acts under such mistake or such deceptka 
will have to lament one of the grossest, and perhaps one of the mosi 
critical, errors of his political life. I warn, theref<n«, my political ofh 
ponents — those honest men, of which I know there are some, who, pay- 
ing only a general attention to the course of public affairs, submit the 
guidance of their opinions to the men who stand at the hehn — not to 
vote for this bill under any belief that its object is to aid negotiatioa 
for peace. Let such gentlemen recur to thar past experience on nm- 
ilar occaaons. They will find that it has been always the case, when- 
ever any obnoxious measure is about to be passed, that its passage if 
asnsted by the aid of some such odlateral suggestions. 

• • * • • • • • 

**I warn also my political friends. These gentlemen are 9pt to 
place great reliance on iheir own intelligence and sagad^* Some of 
these win tell you that the invasion of Canada is impossible. Th^ 
ask. Where are the men, where is the money to be (Aitained t And 
they talk very wisdy concerning common sense and oommon priH_ 
deuce, and will show with much learning how this attempt is an d^ 
fence against both the one and the other. But, %, it has been my lot 
to be an observer of the character and conduct of tiie men now in 
power for these eight years past. And I state without heritaUon, thai 
no scheme ever was or ever will be rejected by them merely on ao> 
count of its running counter to the ordinary dictates of common sense 
and common prudence. On the contraiy, on that veiy account I be- 
lieve it more Hkely to be both suggested and adopted by them. And 
— what may appear a paradox — for that very reason the chance if 
rather incr^^ed that it will be successAiL 

^I could illustrate this pontion twenty ways. I shall content my- 
self with remarking only upon two instances, and those recent, — the 
present war, and the late invasion of Canada. When war against 
Great Britain was proposed at the last sesrion, there were thoosanda 
in these United States, and I confess to yon I was myself among the 
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iiQiiiber» wlio beCered not one word of the matter. I pot mjr troft b 
the old-ftahumed noCioiit of oomnMMi eeote and eonmioQ pmdcaee. 
Hut a people which had been more than twent/ jeaiv at peace should 
enter upon hottilitiee agaiut a people which had been twen^ jean aft 
war, — that a nation whoee army and na^j w«re little more than non> 
inal shoold engage in war with a nation pomemi n g one of the beetpap- 
pointed armiea and the moit powerihl marine on the globe, — that a 
eoontij to which nentralitj had been a perpetual hanrett shoold 
throw that great blessing away for a con tr ofci ^j r in which nothing was 
to be gained, and ererything Taloalile pot in jeopardy, — fiom these 
and innmnerable like consideratfi>ns, the idea seemed so absord, thai 
I nerer once entertained it as poswble. And now, after war has been 
declared, the whole affair seems so extraordinary and so ntteriy ir^ 
reconcilable with any p r e v i o us suggestions of wisdom and duty, that I 
know not what to make of it, or how to believe it Even at this m»- 
ment my mind is Tery much in the state of certain Peunsjlvaniaa 
Germans, of whom I have heard it asMrted that they are taught io\>^ 
lieve by thdr political leaders, and do at this moment believe the 
allegation that war is at present existing between the United Statee 
and Great Britain to be a • Federal foUAood: 

** It was just so with respect to the invasion of Canada. I heard of 
it last June. I laughed at the idea, as did multitudes of others, as an 
attempt too absurd for serious examination. I was in this ease again 
beset by common sense and common prudence. Tliat the United 
States should precipitate itself upon the unoffending people of thai 
ne^boring colony, unmindful of all previously subsisting amities^ 
because the parent state three thousand miles distant had violated 
some of our commercial rights, — that we should march inland to de* 
lend our ships and seamen, — that with raw troops, hastily colleeted, 
miserably appmnted, and destitute of discipline, we should invade •» 
country defended by veteran forces at least equal in point of numbers 
to the invading army, — that bounty shoold be offered and proclam»- 
tions issued inviting the suljects of a foreign power to tiesson and 
rebellion, under the influences of a quarter of the country upon wlucb 
a retort of the same nature was so obvioo^ so easy, and in its conse> 
quences so awfol, — in every aspect the derign seemed so fraught with 
danger and diigrace, that it appeared absolutely impossible that it 
should be seriously entertained. Those, however, who reasoned after 
this manner were, as the event proved, mistaken. The war was do* 
dared; Canada was invaded. We were in haste to plunge into these 
great difficulties; and we have now ressoa as well as leisure enougjh for 
regret and rqientanoe. 
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** The great mistake of all thoae wbo reaioned coDcernbg tlie war 

and the ioTasion of Canada, and concluded that it was unposnUe thai 

dtbcr should be seriously intended^ resolted fiom this, — that they 

never took into con^deraUon the connection of both those erents with 

the great election for the chief magistracy which was then pending. 

It never was sofficiently considered by them, that plunging into war 

with Great Britain was among the conditions on which support ftr the 

Fjreridency was made dependent They did not understand that an 

invasion of Canada was to be in truth only a mode of carrying on an 

electioneering campdgn. But ance events have explained political 

purposes, there is no difficulty in seeing the connecUons between pro* 

jects and interests. It b now apparent to the most mole-sighted how 

a nation may be disgraced, and yet a Cabinet attain ita derired honors. 

All is dear: a country may be ruined in making an Administration 

h^py. 

• • • • . 

** Concerning the invarion of Canada as a means of carrying oa 
the existing war, it is my duty to speak plainly and deddedly, not 
only because I herein express my own ojHnions upon the suljeet, bat| 
as I conscientiously believe, the sentiments also of a veiy great majoii* 
ty of that whole section of country in which I have the happiness to 
reside. I say, Aen^ Sir, thai I canMer ike invosum of Canada^ a$ a 
memu of carrying on Ikii trar, a$ crti^ wanton^ seiM^bs, and widbei, 

** You win earily understand, Mr. Speaker, by tins very statement 
of opinion, that I am not one of that class of politicians which has fbr 
so many years predominated in the world, on both rides of the At- 
lantic Yon win readDy beHeve that I am not one of tiiose who woK" 
ship m tiiat temple where Condorcet is the high-priest and Bfaclnavel 
the God. With such politicians the end always sanctifies the meant, 
— »the least poeriUe good to themselves perfectly justifies, according to 
tiirir creed, the inflicting of the greatest poerible eril upon others. In 
the judgment of such men, if a corrupt miiustiy at three thousand 
mOe^ distance shaH have done them an iijury, it is an ample cause to 
Vint with desolation a peaceable and unoffending race of men, thdr 
neighbors, who happen to be assodatad with that ministry by tiea of 
mere political dependence. What though these colonies be so remota 
finom the sphere of the questions in controv ewy, that thdr nun or 
prosperity could have no possible influence upon the result? What 
thoi^^ tiidr dties offer no plunder t What though thdr cooqoeit 
can yidd no gloiy t In thdr ruin there is revenge. And revengo 
to such politicians is the sweetest of aU morsds. With sodi mea, 
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ne&her I, nor Uie people of tbmt lectioii of coontiy ia wldeh I raido^ 
bold in J conunnnkm. There ie betwee n nt and tlieni no one princi- 
ple of fjrmpatb/y eitlier In modre oraetioo. 

« At tibere ia no direct adrantage to be boped from tbe conqoeft 
of Canada, so abo tbere b none incidentaL Riinder tbere it none, 
— at least none wbicb will pa/ tbe cost of tbe conqoest Glorj 
' tbere it none. Can teven milliont of people obtdn glorjr hj predpi^ 
tating tbemselTet npon half a million, and trampling tbem into tibe 
dott? A giant obtain ^or/'bjr cmtbing a pjgm/l That giant 
matt bare a pygmjr't t^nrit, who coold reap or hope glor/ from tocb 



**It it eat/ enough to make an ezcnte fiir an/ porpote. When a 
nctbn is destined to be immolated, ever/ hedge presents sticks for the 
s a cr i S ce. The lamb who stands at tbe mouth of tbe stream will alwa/s 
troaUe tbe water, if /on take tbe aooovmt of the wolf who standi at 
the somve of it. Bat show a good to ns bearing an/ proportion to 
tbe multiplied erils proposed to be risited upcm them. There is none. 
Nerer was tbere an inranon of an/ countr/ worse than this in point of 
moral principle, ance tbe inrarion of tbe West Indies b/ tbe Buocaneen, 
ortbatcf tbete United States by Captain Kidd: Indeed, both Kidd 
and die Boccaneers had more apoli^ iat their deed than tbe Ameri- 
can Cabbet The/ had at least tbe hope of plunder. But in tbb 
case tiiere is not even tbe poor refuge of cupidit/. We bare beard 
great bwientadont about tbe disgrace of our arms on tbe frontier. 
Wh/, Sb, tbe disgrace of our arms on tbe frontier b terrestrial gbur/ in 
xxnpaiiion with the disgrace of tbe attempt Tbe whole atmosphere 
rings with tbe utterance, from tbe other ride of tbe House, of tbb word, 
*61(ii/, gbur/,' in connection witb tins inrarion. What gbur/t Is 
It tbe glor/ of tbe tiger which lifts bb jaws, all foul and blood/ from 
the bowris of bb rictim, and roars for bis companions of tbe wood to 
come and witness bb prowess and bb spoibt Sucb b tbe gbur/ of 
Genghb Khan and of Bonaparte. Be soch g^or/ ikr, tot/ ikr from 
a/ counti/. Never, nerer, ma/ it be accursed witb such fiune. 

'Fame b no plant that grows on mortal soO^ 

Nor fai the gHstering Ml 
^ Set off to the worid, nor in broad romor Hes; 

Bat lires and spreads aloft, b/ those pars 9jm 

And perftct witness of aD-jadging Jot% 

At be pronouncst latd/ on each dssd.* 
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of this ioTaikm of CaiuuU, — wben I reflect upon itf crinunafitj, 
and it! danger to the peace and Ebertf of tint once luippy coanfeij, 
I thank the great Author and Source of all Turtoe, that, through Em 
grace, that section of countiy in which I have the hapfnneai to rende if . 
in to great a degree free from the iniqnitj of thb traagremm. I tpetk 
it with pride, — the people of that section hare done what thej could 
to Tindicate themselves and their children from the burden of this mu - 
That whole section has risen almost as one man for the puipoee of 
driving from power, by one great constitutional effort, the guil^ 
authors of this war. If thej hare fiuled, it has been, not through the 
want of will or of exertion, but in consequence of the weakness of 
their political power. AVhen in the usual oouife of Divine Rovidence, 
who punishes nations as well as individuals, His destroying angel shatt 
on this account pass over thb country, — and, sooner or later, pass it 
will, — I may be permitted to hope that over New England hb hand 
win be stayed. Our souk are not steeped in the blood which has 
been shed in thb war; the spirits of the unhappy men who have 
been sent to an untimely audit have borne to the bar of Divine ju^ 
tice no accusations against ns. 

** Thb opinion concerning the prindpl^of thb invanon of Canada 
b not peculiar to me. Multitudes who approve the war detest it I 
believe tlus sentiment b entertained, without distinction of parties, by 
almost all the moral sense, and nine tenths of the intelligeace, of tha 
whole Northern section of the United States. I know that men from 
that quarter of the country will tell yon differently. Stories of a veij 
different kind are brought by all those who come trooping to Wasb-~ 
ington for place, appointments, and emoluments, — men who will saj 
anything to please the ear, or do anything to please the eye, of Mi^ 
ty,for the sake of these frit contracts and gifts which it scatters,— men 
whose fathers, brothers, and cousins are provided fiir by the depart 
ments, whose full-grown children are at suck at the money-distilfing 
breasts of the treasury,— the little men who ngh after great oflkes,-* 
those who have judgeships in hand, or judgeships in promise,— toads 
chat live upon the vapor of the palace, — that stare and wonder at 
an the fine sights which they see there, and most of aU wonder at 
themselves,- how they got tiiere to see them, ^ese men wiU tell ' 
yon that New England applauds thb in 



**I shaU now proceed to the next view I proposed vo UkB ot thb 
pnject of invading Canada, and oonader it in the ligiit Jt ib aHW ** !• 
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€lbiain an earig and hanontU peace. It is Hud, and tluf ii the ivliott 
argameni in fkror of tlus uiTanoB, in this aspect, that the 00I7 wajr 
to negotiate ■occesfbllx with Great Britain is to appeal to her fears, 
and rave her terrors for the fiite of her Colonies. I shall here sajr 
notlung concerning the difficulties of executing thb sdieme, nor ahont 
the posnbilitjr of a defidenejr both in men and monef. I will not 
dwell on the diignst of all New England, nor on the inflnence of this 
disgust with respect to joor efforts. I w91 admit, for the present, fhi^ 
an army maj be raised, and that during the first jeais it ma/ be sup* 
ported If loans, and that afterwards it will support itself by bajonets. 
I win admit fhrther, for the sake of argument, that success is pomble, 
and that Great Britain realises the pombility of it Now, all this 
bang admitted, I maintain that the surest of all possible ways to de- 
feat any hope feom negotiation is the threat of such an mTaskm and 
an actire preparation to execute it Those must be Teiy young pofi* 
tidans, thdr pin-feathers not yet grown, — and howerer they may flut* 
ter on this floor, they are not yet fledged for any high or cUstant ifighV-^ 
who think that threats and appealing to fear are the ways of produdng 
a disposition to negotiate in Great Britain, or in any other nation which 
understands what it owes to its own safety and honor. Ko nation can 
yield to threats what it might yield to a sense of interest; because in 
that case it has no credit for what it grants, and, what is more, loses 
something in point of reputation firom the imbecifity which c o nces rio ns 
made under such circumstances indicate. Of all natioas in the 
world. Great Britain b the last to yield to considerations of fear and 
terror. The whole history of the British nation is one tissue of feeti 
tending to diow the spirit with which she meets all attempts to bully 
and b r o w b e a t her into measures inconsistent with her interests or 
her policy. Ko nation erer before made such sacrifices of the present 
to the foture. Ko nation ever built her greatness more systematically 
on the principle of a haughty self-Mspect wUch yields nothing to sog* 
gestions of danger, and which nerer pemuts either her abili^ or in* 
clination to maintain her rights to be suspected. In all negotiations, 
therefore, with that power, it may be taken as a certain truth, that 
your chance of fiulure is just in proportion to the pnbGdty and ob* 
I of threats and appeals to 1 



** Surdy, if any nation had a cimm for liberal treatment firom an- 
other, it was the British nation firom the American, after the disoorery 
of the error of the American government in relation to the repeal of 
the Beriin and Blilan Decrees, in K o rem b er, 1810. In co ns eq oe noe 
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citixent wbo bad been ea^g;bt hj the rmyal of tlie Kott-Intaroooiw 
Uw. Tbe/ bad reviTed tbat law agaiut Great Britain mider ciwau n* 
•tancet wbicb now appeaind to bava been faUacioat; and tkcj bad 
declared war against ber on tbe foppofition tbat tbe bad refuMd to 
repeal ber Orden in Council after dM Frencb Decreet were in fi^i 
reroked ; wbereat it now appeait tbat tbej were in fact not revoked. 
Sorelj tbe knowledge of tbb error was followed hj an instant and 
anxioos desire to redress tbe resulting iigorx. As tbe Britisb Ordeia 
in CouDcfl were, in fiict, reroked on the knowledge of tbe ezirtenoa 
of tbe Frencb Decree of repeal, snreljr tbe American Cabinet at once 
extended tbe band of ^endsbip, met tbe Britbb goven w nent batf> 
waj« stopped all fbrtber irritation, and strove to place ereiTtbinf on 
a basis bert suited to p romo t e an amicable adjustment. NO| So*, 
notbing of all tbis occurred. On tbe contraiy, tbe qneetion of on- 
pressroents is made tbe basis of continuing tbe war. On tfus tubjcct 
a studied fiumess of proposition is preserred, accompanied witb 17a- 
tematic perseverance in measures <^ bostilit/. An armistioe was pro* 
posed bj tbem; it was refused b^ us. It was aeceded to by flm 
American general on tbe frontiers; it was rejected hf the Cabinet 
No consideration of tbe fklse allegation on wUcb tbe war in fiict was 
founded, no consideration of tbe critical and extremdjr material 
nature to botb nations of tbe sulject of impressment, no oonsidefn- 
tions of bumanity, inteqxMed tbdr iniluenca. Tbe/ renewed bosCil« 
ides. Tbejr rusbed upon Canada. Nodung would satiBQr tbem bat 
blood. Tbe language of tbeir conduct is tbat of tbe giant in dm 
legends of ha&aeyi 

'Fee^lbw,ftim» 

I smell dw blood of an Bnglishmani 
Deed or allvs^ I will have soma.' 
*Can socb men pretend* tbat peace is tbeir dijectt Wbatevtf 
majr result, tbe perfect conviction of mj mind is tbat tbejr bave to 
sucb intention, and tbat, if it come, it is oontrarj botb to tbeir bop« 
and expectation. 

• • • • • • 

««lwill now repljtotbose inviUtioBS to * union,* wbidi bnvnbMi 
so obtmnvdy urged upon ns. If bjr this call to union it mttuit a 
union in a project fbr the mvasion of Canada, or fbr tbe inrasion of 
East Florida, or for tbe conquest of an/ ibreign tountrf wbatevnr» 
either as a means of carrying on tbif war or fbr an/ other pniXMia, I 
answer distinctl/, I will unite witb no man, nor an/ bod/ of m^ ^ 
la i 
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any siicb pnrpotet. I think tocb prqfecti erinmud in the lugheit <!•• 
gree, and niinout to the prosperity of these Statcn But if by this ia- 
▼itatioQ it meant union in preparation for defence, strictly so called, — 
nnion in ibrtiiying onr seabowd, — nnion in patting oar dtics into a 
state of safety, — onion in rainng such a military Ibrce as diall be soA 
ficient with the local militia in the hands ef the constitutional leaders, 
the executiTcs of the States, to give a radonal degree of security 
against any invasion, — sufficient to defend our fitmtieie, sufficient to 
awe into nlence the Indian tribes within our territories, — union in 
creating such a maritime force as diall command the seas on the 
American coasts, and keep open the intercourse at least between the 
States — if thb is meant, I have no hesitation: union on such princi- 
ples you diall have from me cordially, and faithfully. And this, too. 
Sir, without any reference to the state of my opinion in relation to the 
justice or the necessity of this war. Because I well undentand such 
to be the condition of man« in a social compact, that he must partake 
of the fkte of the society to which he beloi^ and must subnut to'the 
privadotts and sacrifices its defence requires, notwithstanding these 
may be the result of the vices or crimes of its inmiediate rulers. But 
thm is a great difference between supporting such rulers m plans of 
necessary self-defence, on which the safety of our altars and firesidee 
essentially dq>ends, and supporting them m pnjects of foreign inva- 
sion, and encouraging them in schemes ai conquest and ambition, 
which are not only mjust in themselves, but dreadful m their conse- 
quences; inasmuch as, let the particular prefect result as it may, the 
general effect must be, according to human view, destructive to our 
own domestic liberties and Constitution. I speak as an individual, 
Sir. For my single self^ did I support such prcjects as are avowed to 
be the olject of thb bill, I should deem myself a traitor to my coun- 
try. Were I even to aid them by loan, or in any other way, 1 should 
consider myself a partaker in the guilt of the purpose. But when 
these prefects of invasion shall be abandoned, — when men yield up 
schemes which not cmly openly contemplate the rairing of a great 
military force, but also the concentrating them at one point and pla* 
cing them in- one hand,. — schemes obviously nnnous to the fktes of a 
free republic, as they comprehend the means by which such have ever 
heretofore been destroyed; — when, 1 say, such schemes shall be aban- 
doned and the wishes of the Cabinet Imuted to mere defence and 
fjnontier and maritime protection, there will be no need of calls to 
union. For such olgectB there is, there can be, but one heart and 
9ool in thi« people.. 
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*" 1 Know, Air* opemKcr, uuU| woiiv i uucr virave uui:^B| m unjohuhi 
tongoct and a thounuid pens an preparing withoot doon to over* 
wlielnime,ifponible,b7 theirpetdferonsgalL Already I bear in the 
dr, the loand of •Traitor!*— •British agent!*— •Bntisli gold!*— ' 
and all those changes of Tulgar calomny by which the imaginatioiis of 
the masi of men are affected, and by which they are prevented froa 
listening to what is tme, and receiTing what is reasonable. 

** Mr. Speaker, it well becomes any man standing in the presence 
of such a nation as thb to speak of himself seldom; and soch a man 
as I am it becomes to speak of Umself not at all, except, indeed, 
when the relations in which he stands to his coontry are little known, 
and when the assertion of those relations has some connection with 
and may hare some influence on interests which it b peculiarly in> 
cnmbent npon him to support* 

•« Under this sanction, I say, it is not fbr a man whose ancestor! 
haye been planted in this country now fbr almost two centuries, — it 
b not for a man who has a fiunOy, and friends, and character, and 
children, and a deep stake in the soQ, — it b not fbr a man who b sel^ 
conscious of being rooted in that soil as deeply and as exduriTdy as 
the oak which shoots among its rocks, — it b not ibr such a man to 
hesitate or swenre a hairls breadth fhmi hb countiy's purpose and tme 
interests, because of the yelpings, the bowlings, and snariings of thai 
hungry pack which corrupt men keep directly or indirectly in payi 
with Uie Tiew of hunting down erery man who dare devdqp thdr pu^ 
poses, — a pack composed it b true of some natire curs, but ibr the most 
part of hounds and spanieb of rery recent importation, whose backs 
are seared by the ladi, and whose necks are sore with the collars of* 
their fbrmer masters. In fhlfiUing hb duty, the Iotct of hb country 
must often be obliged to breast the shock of calumny. If called to 
that service, he will meet the exigency with the same firmness as^ 
should another occasion call, he would breast the shock of battle. 
No, Sir, I am not to be deterred by such apprehensions May Heaven 
so deal with me and nune as I am true or fiuthless to the interests of 
thb people ! May it deal with me according to its just judgments, 
when I ful to bring men and measures to the bar of pubUe opinion; 
and to expose prefects and systems of policy which I realise to be 
ruinous to the peace, prosperity, and liberties of my country! 

** Tlib leads me, naturally, to the third and last point of view al 
which I proposed to consider thb biO, — lua wteam for the advana* 
ment of the objects of the penorud or local ambition ^(he membert rfA§ 
American Cabinet. With respect to the members of thai Cabineti I 
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nutjT almofi BteraDjr tajr, T know nothing of them except M poblie 
men; again«i tbem I haye no penonid animosiljr; I know UtUe of 
tbem in priTmte life, — and that little nerer made me ambitioaf to 
know more. I lode at them aa paUic men wielding powen, and 
patting in operation meant and instruments, materialljr affecting the 
interests and prospects of the United Statee^ 

" It is a enrioos fiu^ bat no lem tme than carious, that fbr these 
twelre yean past the whole affairs of this ooantrj have been man- 
aged, and its fintones rerersed, onder the infloence of a Cabinet, little 
lem than despotic, composed, to all efficient poiposes, of faro Virginkau 
and a foreigner. When I speak of these men as Yii^nians, I. mean 
to cast no odiom upon that State, as thoogh it were not entitled to its 
fhn share of indnence in the national councib; nor, when I refer to 
one of them as being a foreigner, do I intend thereby to saggest any 
connections of a natare onworthy or sospicioos. I refer to these dr- 
comstances as general and andoabted facts which belong to the char- 
acters of the Cabinet, and which cannot feil to be taken into riew in 
an estimates of plans and prefects, so long as man b constitnted as he 
is, and so long as the prejodices and principles of chiklhood nerer feil 
to infloence in different degrees, in eyen the best men, the coaise of 
thinking and action of their riper yean. 

" I might have said, perhaps with more strict p r op riety , that it was 
a Cabinet composed of Mree Virginiani and a foreigner^'* becaose once 
in the coane of the twelre yean there has been a change of one of 
tiie characters. Bat, Sir, that change was notoriously matter of fern 
rather than snbstance. As it respects the Cabinet, the principles con* 
tinned the same, the interests the same, the objects at which it 
aimed the same. 

<* I sud that this Cabinet had been, daring these twdre yean, little 
leis than despotic This fiict also is notorious. Daring this whole 
period the me^uares distinctly rocoomiended hare been adopted by 
the two Hoosesof Congress with as much nnifermity, and with as little 
modification, too, as the measures of the British Ministry have been 
adopted daring the same period by the British Pariiament. The con* 
nection between Calnnet coundb and Ptoliamentary acts is just as 
btimate in the one country is in the oUicfw 

''I said that these three men constituted, to all eiBdent pm p ose s , 
tiie whole Cabinet This also is notorious. It is true that during this 
period other indiriduals hare been called into the Cabinet Butthey 
were all of them, comparatiT^y, minor men,— such as had no great 

• Mr. JefftrMw, Mr. Ifsdison, Itr. ^Iboroi, and llr. GaOatin. 
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wdghi mther of personal talents or of penonal inflnenoo to sappcut 
them. Thejr were kepi as instmments of tlie masterspirits; and 
when tliejr filled to answer the purpose, or became restiTev thejr were 
sacrificed or fmmded for. The shades were made to pUjr npo» 
the curtain; thejr entered; thejr bowed to the audience; tbejr did 
what thejr were bidden; thejr said what was set down for them; 
when those who pulled the wires saw fit, thejr passed awnjr. No man 
knew whjr thejr entered; no man knew whjr thejr departed; no 
man could tell whence thejr came; no man asked whither thejr were 
gone. 

• • • • • 

"It is natural to inqmre what are the prefects connected with a 
Cabinet thus composed, and to what ends it is advandng. To answer 
this question, it is necessary to look into the nature and relations of 
things. Here the true criterions of judgment are to be found. Fxth 
fessions are alwajrs plausible. Whjr, Sir, Bpnaparte himsdf is the 
very milk of human kindness ; he is the greatest loTer of his spedes in 
the world ; he would not hurt a sparrow, if you take his own account of 
the matter. What, then, do nature and tlip relations of things teach ? 
They teach this, — that the great hasard in a government where the 
chidT magistracy is electiye is firom the local ambttion <if itaiei and A§ 
personal ambition of individuals. It is no reflection upon any state to 
say that it is amUtious. According to their opportunities and temp* 
tations an states are amlntious. This quality is as much predicable of 
States as of individuals. Indeed, state ambition has its root in the 
same passions of human nitture, and derives its strength firom the sanMu 
nutriment, as personal ambition. All history shows that such pasnoos 
atwajTS exist amongst states combined in cbnfoderades. To deny it is 
to deceive ourselves. It has existed, it does exist, and always must 
exist In our political relations, as in our personal, we then walk 
most safely when we walk with reference to the actual existence of 
things, — admit the weaknesses, and do not hide firom o ur se l ve s the 
dangers, to which our nature is exposed. Whatever is true, let us 
confess. Nations, as well as individuals, are only safo in proportioii as 
they attain sel/4mowledge^ and regulate their conduct by it. 

** What foet upon this point does our own experience present? It 
presents thb striking one, — that, taking the jreait for which the l^ret* 
idential chair has been filled into the account, oitf 0/ twentf-eigk 
years since our Constitution was established^ the sin^ Stale of Vitginim 
has Jumished the President for twenty^/our years. And, ftirther, it » 
now as distinctly known, and fimiiliariy talked about in this ci^ and 
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Tkmi^, wbo St the desdoed tiiooenor of the praent F^nendeai tfte^ 
the expiratioo of his enraiiig term* and known that he too k to be a 
Viiginiany at it wat known and fiunOiarijr talked about, during the 
Pkeddencj of Mr. Jeffenon, thai the pretent Pk-endent wat to be hit 
toccettor. And thelbnnerwas^and thelatter it,atulgectofatmnch . 
notoriety and to human appearance of at moch certain^, too, at who 
win be the tuccetsor to the Britkh crown b a matter of notorietjr in 
thai coontrj. To tecore thk tnccetnon, and keep it in the destined 
line, has been, it, and will continue to be the main object of the policj 
of these men. This u the point on which Ihi projtcU o/ihe Cabinet fot 
the three yean pott have been brought to &ear, — thai Jamee the Firtt 
tkomld be WMde to continue four jfean longer. And (kSe ie the point on 
which the projects of the Cabinet wtff be brought to bear for the three 
yeantocame^ — Aai Jamee (he Second ihaU be made to eueceed^ ttccard' 
ing to (hefundamenUd reeenpte qf the MontkelUan dgnattg. 

• • • • * • -• 

«*The armjT lor the conquest of Canada will be raited,— to be 
commanded hj whom? This is the critical question. Hie answer 
it in ererj man*t mouth. Bg a member of (he Amoriean Coi^nei^ — bg 
one of (he (hree^ — bg one of (hat. *trio* who at this moment constitute 
infact^ and who in ^ect have alwags constituted^ (he whoie Cdbinet, 
And the man who it that intended for the command of the greatett 
annjT thit New World erer contained, — an armj nearijr twice as 
great as was, at any time, the regular army of our Rerolution, — I sajr, 
the man who is intended for this great trust it (he induridwd who is 
notoriousig the sdected candidate for the next Presideneg / 

^ Mr. Speaker, what an astonithing and alarming ttate of tlungi it 
Hut! Three men who rirtuallj hare had the command of thit nap 
tion for manjT yeait hare so managed ita coocemt at to reduce it 
from an uneatampled height of prosperity to a ttate of great deprea- 
Bon, not to tajT ruin. They hare annihilated itt conunerce and in- 
▼olyed it in war. And now the result of the whde matter it, that 
they are about to raite an army of fiffy-fiTC thoutand men, inrett one 
of thor own body with thit most solemn command, and he the man 
who is the destined candidate for the Resident's chair! What a 
grasp at power is this! What is there in history equal to it? Can 
any man doubt what will be the result of tlus prcject? No man can 
• b^ere that the conquest of Canada will be effected in one campugn. 
It cost the British rix years to acquire it, when it was for weaker than 
at pretent. It cannot be hoped that we can acquire it under three or 
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lour jean. And what tben will be the mtuatioii of this annj and our 
country? Why, then the annj will be Teteiin, and the leader a 
candidate for Uie Fkeudencjr! And whoever if a candidate fbr the 
IVesidency, with an army of thirty thousand Tetcrans at his beds, wiH 
not be likely to be troubled with riyals, or to concern himself about 
TOtes. A President elected under such auspices may be nominally a 
President fbr years ; but really, if he pleases, a Frendent for lift. 

** I know that all this will seem wild and fimtBtical to rery many, 
— perhaps to all who hear me. To my mind it ii neither the one nor 
the other. History is fbll of erents less probsble, and effected by 
armies far inferior to that which is proposed to be raised. So fiur 
from deeming it mere fancy, I consider it absoihtely certain, if this 
army be once raised, organized, and enter upon a successM career 
of conquest The result of such a power as this, intrusted to a sin^ 
indiridual in the |Hresent state of parties and pasnons in this coon- 
try, no man can anticipate. There is no other means of absobto 
safety but denying it alt<^gether. 

**! cannot forget, Mr. Speaker, that the qihere in which this 
great army is destined to operate is in the neig^yborhood of that sec- 
tion of country where it is probable, in case the present destmctiTe 
measures be continued in operation, the most naanimons opposition 
will exist to a perpetuation of power in the preient hands, or to its 
transfer to its destined successor. I cannot forget that it has been dis- 
tinctiy aTowed by a member on tins floor, a gentleman from Yii^g^ma 
too, (Mr. M. Clay,) and one rery likely to know the riews of the Cab^ 
net, that * one cbjed o/tki$ armjf wu to put down oppoiitwC ^ 

** Sir, the greatness of this project, and its consequences, over- 
whelm my mind. I know rery well to what obloqpiy I expose mysdf 
by this development. I know that it is always an unpardonaUe on to 
puU the veil from the par^ ddties of the day; and that it is of a na- 
ture not to be ibigiven either by them or thdr worshippers. I have 
not willingly, nor without long reflection, taken npon myself this r^ 
sponnbility. But it has been forced upon me by aa imperious sense of 
duty. If the people of the Northern and Eastern States are destined 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water to men who know nothing 
about their interests, and care nothing about then, I am dear of the 
great transgression. If, in common with thdr coantrymen, my chil- 
dreii are destined to be slaves, and to yoke in widk negroes chained 
to the car of a Southern master, they at least shall have this sweet 
consdousness as the consolation of thdr condition, — they shaU bo 
able to say, * Our fathbb was ouiLTLias of THmas CBAOia/* 
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or this speech, and of the replies il called forth, Mr. Qoin^ 
thos speaks :—« 

•* The plainDeM and directoeM of this sttad^ were of such s nstorei 
that, although all the minor herd of dehateis poured out their wrath 
upon my head, it was deemed important enough that the untamed 
feroi.^ont tongue of Henrj Clay should he detailed to the serrice of 
res| ending to and prostrating the assailant Accordingly, the House 
was resolved into a Committee of the Whole, and Speaker Clay de- 
scended from the chair to the floor, for the purpose, as one of bis 
friends informed me, of red%teing wutothe aUemative of a dud or </is- 
graee. He consequently on tbb occasion exceeded himself in his 
characteristic power of insolent Titoperation of his opponent, and ud- 
Qmited laudation of the Admiiustratioii. 

• * • • • • 

<*! do not wonder at the rage of these men. The truth is, I thrust 
tiie spear directly between the joints of the harness. I made a'reply 
of about ten sentences, which my friends say was the best I eY«rr made. 
I suppose the charm lay in its brevity. The palace and all its reUdn- 
en are In a most tremendous rage, and if they had a Baltimore mob 
at command, I haTO no doubt they would show thor indignation in a 
way perfectly in unison with their characters. I laid the mysteries of 
thdr power open to public inspection, and when you throw light upon 
an owl's nest, there is nothing lik^ the sgitation of the whole frunily." 

The Democratic speakers who followed Mr. Quincy for the 
two or three days after the delivery of his speech — Mr. Rhea* 
and Mr. Grundy f of Tennessee, BIr. Widgery ) of the District 
of Maine, and Mr. Archer S of Maryland-* devoted the chief of 
their speeches to attacks upon him with as much abusive skill as 
they had at command. But their pony invectives were thrown 
intd obscurity by the philippic which Mr. Clay descended from 

• foha IOms, MMnb«r of CoDgrwt from Tionimss, ISOS to ISIS, snd ISIT te 
Ittt. 

t F»lix Gfuody, born, 1770; in pnbllo life all hit days, either la TsniMMoe 
or St Washington; Membor of CongroM, ISll to ISH; Seoator, ISSS to 18SS| 
ap^Dtod Attoroey-Oenen] by PrMiJant Van Burui In ISSS) rotigned in 1S4S^ 
and ro-«1oetod Sonatori died the tarns year. 

I William WIdgtry, bom In Phihidolpliia, irsS; wm a priratoenmaa duiw 
ing the Rovohitioo, and mftorwnrdt tattled In Mahiet wee often In tbe Genenu 
Oouffti Member of Gongrett from ISll to ISlSi died, ISSt. 

I StophepiOQ Arober, Member oC Copgreee, ISll to 1S17, sod ItlS to 18S1. 
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the chair to defiver on the 8th of Janoarj. This oeMmtod 
speedi occupied the chief of two days, and was not finbhed until 
the thifd* The following extracts are all for which I can make 
room ; but thej contain the cream of hte diatribe. The speedi 
as reported is obviously much curtailed, and they that heard it 
testified that, in its modified form, as prepared for the press, it is 
faf less bitter and abusive than as it fell from the speaker^s lips. 

** Next to the notice which the Opposition has found itself called 
upon to bestow upon the French Emperor, a distinguished citiaea of 
Virginia, formerly President of the United States, has never for a 
moment fiuled to receive their kindest and most respectfol attentkm. 
An honoraUe gentleman fixxn Mssmcbusetts (Mr. Qnincy), of whom; 
I am sorry to say, it becomes necenary for me in the comse of my 
remaiks to take some notice, has alluded to him in a remarksUa 
manner. Neither his retirement finom pubUo office, his eminent ssi^ 
vices, nor his advanced age, can exempt this patriot firom the coarse 
assaults of party mslevoleoce. No, Sir. In 1801, he snatched firom 
the rude hands of usurpation the riolated Constitution of his oonntry, 
and thai is his crime. He preserved that instrument in form and sub* 
stance and spirit, a predous inheritance for generations to come, and 
for this he can never be foigiven. How impotent is party rage direct* 
ed against him I He is not more devated by his k^ residence upon 
the summit of his own fovorite mountain, than he b fifted by tba 
serenity of hb mind, and the co n sdoos n em of a weO^pent lifo, abova 
the malignant passions and the turmotb of the day. No ; hb own be* 
bved Monticello b not less moved by the storms that beat sgdnsTks 
sides, than he hears with composure (if he hears at all) the howliqgs 
of the whole Britbh pack, set loose firom the Essex kennd! When 
the gentleman to whom 1 have been compelled to allude shall have 
mingled hb dust with that of hb abused ancestors, — when he shall ba 
consigned to oblirion, or, if he lives at all, shall live only in the treason* 
able annab of a certain junto, — the name of Jefferson win be hdled 
as the second founder of the liberies of Uib people, and the period of 
hb Administration will be looked bsck to as one of the haf^est and 
brightest epochs in American history. I beg the gentleman's pardon ; 
he has secured to himself a more imperishable fome. I think It was 
about thb time four yeais ago, that the gentleman submitted to the 
House of Representatives an imtiative propontion for an im pe ac hm ent 
of Mr. Jefferson. The House condescended to consider it Ike 
gentleman debated i^ with hb usual tew^jurt ntodiroHont and mimidi^ 
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The House dcdded it in the mott aolemo manner; and, altboai^ the 
gentleman had tomebow oUained a second, tiie final TOle alood one 
lor the proposition, one hundred and seventeen agunsi it 1 Hie same 
lustoric page that transmitted to posterity the virtnes and the glor/ 
of Henrj the Great of France, for thmr admiration and example, has 
presenrcd the infamoos name of the fimatie assasnn of that excellent 
monarch. The same sacred pen that portr a yed the sofTeringi and 
crucifixion of the Sarioor of mankind has recorded, lor nniTerul 
execration, the name of him who was guflty, not of betrajing his 
Goontij, bat (a kindred crime) of betraying his God I - — 

• • • • • 

<* Bnt, Sir, I will quit this nnpleasant suljeet I wiQ turn firom one 
whom no sense of decency or propriety coidd restrain firom soiling the 
carpet on which he treads, to gentlemen who have not forgotten what 
is due to themselTes, the place in which we are assembled, nor to those 
by whom they are opposed* 

• * • • • • 

**! am sennble, Mr. Chairman, that some part of the debate to 
which this bill has given rise has been attended by drcnmstancea 
mneh to be regretted, not usual in this House, and of wluch it is to be 
hoped there will be no repetition. The gentleman firom Boston had 
so absolyed himself finom every rule of decorum and propria^, had so 
outraged all decency, that I have fiHind it impossible to suppress the 
fillings excited on the occasion. His colleague, whom I had the 
honor to fi^w (Mr. Wbeaton), whatever else he mij^t not have proved 
in his very learned, ingenious, and original exposition of the powers 
of thb government, — an exposition in which he has sought, where 
nobody before has looked, and nobody after him will examine, fbt n 
grant of our powers, the preamble to the Constitution, — has dearljr 
shown, to the satisfaction of all who heard him, that the power is con- 
ferred of defennve war. I daim the benefit of a nmilar principle, in 
behalf of my political finends, against the gentleman firom Boston. I 
demand only the exerdse of the right of repulnon. No one is more 
anxious thsA I am to p reserv e the dignity and liberality of debate; 
no member more responnble for its abuse. And if^ on tlus occasion, 
its just limits have been violated, let him who has been the unpro- 
voked cause ai^nopriate to himself exclusively the conseqnenoes." ' 

Aa aooQ as Mr. Clay had taken hia seat, Mr. Qainqr rose and 
•poke as followa. These few words were all the notice he aaw 
lit to bestow on the personal attache of Mr. Ckj or of the oilier 
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Democrade speakers who preceded and followed lum in the de- 
bate on this InlL 

** Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to repl jr to the honorable the Spesker, 
who, it seems, has descended j&om the Chair in order to do that wfai^ 
no other member of thb Honse was either willing to undertake or was 
deemed competent to perform. I should blush for myself and fiv the 
good and wise, the only portion of this community of whose up^bxmb 
1 am ambitious, could I deem a reply necessary. As a public man, I 
never expect, I ncTcr wish, any other or further influence thsn what 
results finom distinct principles, and those principles emanating firom 
known or proved fiicts. He who refutes those prindi^es, or d isp r o ves 
those facts, has my honor. He who misrepresents or mistakes either 
the one or the other has my pity or my contempt, according to the pro- 
porUqn of imbecility of head or corruption of heart which enters into 
the cause of such mistake or misrepresentation. I cannot pot myself 
on the level of retort ' That, in my observations, I did not pass the 
fair Umits of parUamentary discusaon is obvious from this, — that the 
honorable the Speaker himself, then presiding in this House, neither 
stopped me himself, nor permitted others to do it when it was attempt- 
ed. So far as respects any personal reflections which have fidlen fiom 
the honorable the Speaker, or may fall from other members, they have 
their liberty of speech. Such as my reputation was before Bilhng^ 
gate opened its flood-gates, such it will remain after the odious flood 
shall have passed by." 

This brief and pithy summing up of the condosioii of the 
whole matter, as far as he was concerned, was looked upon by 
Mr. Quincy's friends at the time as having been done in tiie best 
taste and in the most effectual manner, and I have no fear that 
their judgment will be reverted by hiittor7*^or posterity. Of this 
contemporary opinion he received many gratifying assoranoes 
which would have conflrroed his own judgment as to the fitness 
of his course had confirmation been necessary. On the subject 
of Mr. Clay's avowed purpose of reducing him to the altematire 
of a duel or disgrace, he wrote as follows to his wife, immediatdy 
afler this passage at arms was over, for the purpose of relieTing 
her from any anxiety on the subject:— 

^ As it respects the Southern and Western men, they shall leant 
firom me, if firom no one eke, that they are not to set 19 standards cf 
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dntj ot deoornm ibr mjr part of Um coontij. Wli3e I have tongM or 
pen, the ignorant part of tbe nation shall not aMome to itself with u^ 
yamtj to kcd it over the inteUigent, nor the Tidoos over tha Tirtaoas. 
At to mjpenomd ta/etjf^ that is the last thing I tUnk ct I am so- 
eored bjr mj place in some measnre, — mons hy my peifect sense of 
performed dotjr. Bleecker^caOed me ap oot of bed a fortnight ago to 
teD me he heard at Georgetown there was some intention of a per- 
sonal attack on me bjT some of the friends of the palace. I langhed 
at him. The storm was mere wind, as the event proved. Tbejr know * 
their interest too well to resort to soch means, and should they do it, 
I should not regret it on a pablic acooont. If men are not personallj 
safe in thb dt/ who come here to perform thdr dn^, it ought to be 
known, and I am as willing to have the proof made on me as on anj 
other. But the truth is, there has not been one moment of -real cause 
of such apprehension, nor should I have recurred to it had vou not 
touched on the sulject.* 

On the 26th of January bp wrote :-^ 

^ The storm has subnded, and a most perfect calm ia preserved on 
the floor. On reading my speech, I suspect the palace gentry finf 
nothing so very violent and exceptionable in pdnt of allunon and , es- 
presNon as they thought on its delivery ; and there are so many truths, 
that they are willing to let It alone. My friends seem entirely grati- 
lled. Elisha R. Potter of Rhode Island said that *it was the very 
thing. But,' added he, • Quincy, as the old woman said of White- 
field, there u no prmiing Ae manner*" 

It waa one of the diaracteriatics of my father^s temperamenty 
that, though moat sensitive to everything that might affect hia 
tme honor and real repataUon, be was absolutely insensible to 
assaoHa made apon htm, either by the press or in Congressi 
which be knew were not deserved. They seemed hardly to aiw 
rest his attention at the time, and made no permanent impreasion 
npOQ hia mind. All tlie abafU, shaped with skill and tipped %irith 
malice, which the Administration oratora, with Mr. Clay at thdr 
bead, poured upon him in auch ahowers, glanoed off from bb Inn 
praetraUe indifferepce like native arrows from the bide of the 
armed rhinoceroa. No one was ever more scropulooaly anxbna 
to make aure that bis words and ncttons, as a public man, ware 
exactly what they should be, and none more unaffectedlj indifleiw 
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eni as to what was thoaght or said aboat the one or the othet hj 
friend or foe. As to Mr. Claj*s share in thb vain attempt to pat 
him down, there is reason for believing that he was not alto* 
gather prond of it, after the passions of the time had oooledi 
and the occasion for the violence had passed awaj. In the 
last year of President John Quincj Adams*s administratiooi 
during the winter of 1828 - 29, mj father made his onlj visit to 
Washington after leaving Congress. According to the etiqnette 
of the place, he made calls of ceremonj upon all the mem* 
bers of the Cabinet, and among them he left his card at Mr* 
Clay's door. His visits were dulj retomed fiy all the other min* 
isters ; but nothing was heard bf the Secretary of State. My 
ftuher took it for granted that it was the memory of the old 
grudge that made Mr. Clay indisposed to meet him, even aftw 
the lapse of sixteen years, and thoaght no more about the matter* 
It happened, however, that the visiting-card had gone awiy, and 
had never been received, which made Mr. Clay entertain pre* 
cisely the same opinion as to my father's feelings towards him* 
self. After the adjournment of Congress, a common friend (I 
think it was Mr. Everett) waited npon my father with an ex* 
planatoiy message from Mr. Clay, sodi as made a personal ae* 
quaintance possible between them. As the message was a vetiMd 
one, I have no means of giving its terms ) bat its sobstanoe as 
well as its form was satisfactocy, and thenceforward bygoiiea 
were bygones between the old antagonists. A few years later, 
in the autnmn of 1883, Mr. Clay made a visit to Boston, oa 
which occasion my father called npon him^^and received him ai 
the President's house in Cambridge, and introduced him officially 
to the students, who werp assembled In the library for the pON 
pose. He was never, however, an admirer of the personal 
character of Mr. Clay, nor a foDower of hk school of political 
economy. Though he took no active part in politics during th6 
years when the American Sy^tem was in question, he did not be- 
lieve in it, and held to the last to the old Federal doctrine of 
free trade as the basis of national prosperi^. 

During the remainder of the session Mr. Qninqr took part ia 
the debates on all questions of national importance i bat be oolj 
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spoke twice at much lengthy-* on the bill for chi8sif)ring the mOi* 
tia, and on that for prohibiting the employment of foreign seamen 
on pnblic and private TesMb. The report of the first of these 
speeches is yerj meagre. He opposed the bill mainlj on the 
ground that it proposed to make the militia the basis of a standi 
ing arm J, by the introduction of a system analogous to the 
French conscription. It passed the House, but was defeated or 
dropped in the Senate. The other bilU he wrote to his wifo, was 
a mere tub to the whale, to make the Northerp people believe 
that there was an inclination towards peace on the part of the 
Administration, shown in this plan for removing the occasion 
for search and impressment, and thus diminish the effect on the 
spring elections of Northern hatred of the war. The Federal* 
ists were especially urged to support the measure on the ground 
of its connstency with the stand they had always taken as to 
this matter. Mr. Qoinqr showed that there was no pretence 
for this assertion, and affirmed that the proriuons otthe bill were 
such as ** no man in the nation ever advocated, or ever conceived 
as a scheme of practical policy, until it burst upon the astonished 
Tision of the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Grundy).** The . 
charge of inconmstenqr he retorted on the Democrats, urging 
that this bill was a direct contradiction of the assumptions oo 
which they had resisted the right of search and of impressment 
even to the drawing of the sword. On this point he said: — 

** Sir, if I wished to press hr into the discussion of this bill, wluch 
I do not, I would ask. What has become of that great doctrine of the 
right ci expatriation, so obtrusively and clamorously maintained, fixwi 
the first establishment of our national government down to the pres- 
ent day, by the patrons and authors of this bill, their friends and sup- 
porters? Are an those choice topics of declamation to be aban- 
doned ? Are they forgotten by gentlemen on the other side of the 
House ? If they are, will they be forgotten by this people ? This 
bill proceeds upon the prindple that the right of expatriation does 
not exist in the snljerts of foreign governments. For, if it does exist, 
then such foreign government has no right to reclaim them, and we 
have no right to drive them home. The bill aljures this right of ex- 
patriation, and, in doing this, cuts up by the roots, not only the didm 
to protection of the individuals whom it contemplates to force back to 
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tbe ienrice of their respectiTO soTerdgm, but also yoor wliole liglil 
to protect, beyond the Umits of yoor load jurisdictioiiy OTen your nat- 
uralized citicent. .... It is extraordiaaiy that men who have been, 
all their lives long, perfect knights-errant in fiiTor of distressed fbrdgn- 
ers, — who hare siot thdr spears in rest, and gone dlting all over tha 
worid in defence of oppressed hnmanilj, — who have been inindng 
it to our shores with both hands, — should all at once turn roond and 
pretend to be about to send them all home again, and leave them to 
the mercy of- andent systems and of their former masten. 

** Bat this is not all. This great i%ht of expatriation, which the 
advocates of this bill and their political friends have been maintaining 
these twenty years, in favor of all the world, is now denied by the bill 
to exist, even in onr own citizens. The reciprodty of the biU connsti 
in this, — that these, oar citizens, shoald be forced home, acccnrding to 
the obligations of their natural aDegnnce. For on this principle 
alone have we % right to claim thw return. Thos strange and my»> 
terious is both the character and parliamentary coarse of this hSSL 
• . • . For my part, I consider the bill as no pacific measure. Its tme 
purpose is to give a peace aspect to the time, — to clear the atmoa> 
pho« for a moment, so that the moncj-gudgeons may Inte riiarp at 
the treasury hooL I view it as a sdwme intended to deceive the 
people, — to buoy them up with false hopes of peace, when the real 
intention is to continue the war. Under this beUef it shall have no 
support from me." 

This was Mr. Qoincy*8 last speedk to Congress. Mr. Gmnj^ 
replied to the speech with sufficient asperity, and afterwards held 
the following conversation with mj frither, as described in a 
letter to my mother of the 16th of February, 1818. 

'* Concerning Grundy's asperity, it seems I have not yet recaved 
the whole. He is a perfect politiod jockey, and* as good-humored as 
he is cunning. . He said to me yesterday, * Quincy, I thought I had 
abused you enough, but I find it will not do.* — * Why, what is the 
matter now? I do not mean to speak agmn.* — *No matter; hj 
heavens, I must pveyou another thraihing.* — *Why so?* — *Why, 
the truth is, a d d fellow has set up agunst me in my district,— 
a perfect Jacobin, as much worse than I am as worse can be. Now, 
except Tim Pickering, there is not a man in the United States so 
perfectly hated hj the people of my district as yourself Too moil 

therefore excuse me. By G f I nnst abuse you, or I shall never 

get re-elected. I will do it, however, genteelly. IwiU noi da ii m 
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ikai d^^'^ JM of a Clagdid ft,— ffrOr »olUard oi to hmt w^/. 
Bat abuse yoa I moit Ton ondcmtand. I mean to be fiiendt ooi- 

withsUnding. B/ G 1 mean to be im Congreia again, and mni 

use tbe meani.' 

** I give jroa tbia anecdote becaote it it cbaracteriitie, and became il 
if iDcMtnUtve of men, manneni and motiTei.* 

My mother appean to bare written to mj fatber to know bow 
it bappened that Randolph, who bad paid high complimentti in 
one of bis speedies, to Mr. Bleecker and Mr. {^mott of New 
York, both of them Federaliata of the first water, had passed 
himself over in utter silence. To this inqoirj he made thii 
wise and characteristic ifepl j : •^ 

" Randolph and I are npon fiiendl/ and confidential tenns, as fiv 
as it is ponible to be so with a man so wajward and rerMtile in bis 
firiendsbips and enmities as be has shown himselfi With socb a maa 
one cannot feel himself wholly at ease. As to bis studied compliments 
to Bleecker and Emott, and hb sOence with regard tQ.me, — of which 
[Isaac P.] Daris spoke, — I never troabled myself to inquire the rea- 
son, or noticed the fact, as I never deemed him either the diipenser 
of ikme or the criterion of character. I am not in the habit of pei^ 
mitting envj or jealousy in mjseU^ or suspecting it in others. If there 
be any disposition in bim not to do Justice to me, of which I see no 
evidence, it is quite as likely to be the result of local politics as of any 
other cause. The truth is, thai next to Iksothy Pickering my name 
is the most obnoxious in the Southern States, and it would not md 
Randolph on the hustings to have it sud or shown that he bad been 
paying compfiments to so obnudous a charaeteiw* 

In another letter to my mother, he says, speaking of Ran- 
dolph:— 

* As yon seem to think John Randolph not incfined to be just to 
me, I win tell you an anecdote which occurred yesterday. He was 
sittii^ by the fire in the Capitol, and I said to him, « Randolph, have 
yon any news firoa Virginia?* « Yes,' sud he, very ngnificantly, and 
pot a letter into my hands firom a Bir. Leigh, a gentleman of distino- 
tion there, who^ in acknowledgbg the receipt of my speech from him, 
had expressed himself upon it in a style very far too flattering for me 
to repeat. Randolph evidently seemed gratified, although he did nol 
si^ a word, except, * Thai mem*! cpmkm is worth somstlUnf, Qumef^* 
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«• I meDtioo this hj wmjr of Jintice to bim. On this tqiie. Bleeekor 
■bowed me a letter fiom Chief Jottice Kent of New York, wbote up- 
pmbetion of my speech waa nneqntTocel, and who' denred him to 
exprew hit thanks to me for mjr boldness, tmth, etc., etc So there is 
a balance for the scnrrilitjr to which I have been subjected." 

The Dame of Mr. Bleecker reminds me that I shoold do mj 
falher^s life less than justice if I fiuled to apeak of the friendship 
which sprang up between himself and that excellent gentleman 
during the Twelfth Congress. Harmanus Bleecker — best and 
most silent of men I — was of pure Dutch descent, and was one 
of the few of tlieir race who could ftpcak the language of the 
founders of New Netherland. His public life, I believe, was 
limited to this one Congress, with the exception of a brief diplo- 
mauc seryioe of which I shall fpeak presently. He wlw a law- 
yer by profession, — wise, learned, Fa^dons, the friend as wdl 
as the counsellor of his clients. *^ He asked only how best to 
serve the poor,** writes one of his numerons pupils, — among 
whom were numbered many of the most eminent men of New 
York, — **and it was a sight worth seeing to witness his eonsid- 
tations with the quaint old people of Albany, where family sor- 
rows or fortune's smile or frown were all talked over in the good 
old language of the Netherlands.* He made no pretensions to 
forensic eloquence ; but he was li^^tened to by courts and jories 
with the respectful attention due to his knowledge, experience^ 
and high character. No man, I am safb to say, ever had mora 
friends or fewer enemies. My father entertained for Mr. 
Bleecker a friendship as warm as it was sinoere, and hb r^gaid 
was reciprocated with feelings of cordial affection and admira- 
tion. Bir. Bleecker made frequent viuts to Boston, where he 
was always a welcome guest at many of the best houMi, and 
at none more welcome than our own. In this way the old in* 
timacy was kept alive, and made an exception to almost all my 
fathor^s Washington friendships, which too generally had fiided 
out through the influenoes of time and separation. 

I have said that Mr. Bleecker was the most silent, as weD as 
the best of men. But this description must be taken with many 
grains of allowance. In general sode^ he was embkfSDttj ^9k 

t 
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good lU tener,** racb as Dr. Johnson might haTO loved, and he 
used to remind me of that Englishman some French writer of 
the hist eentnrj tells of, who afllrmed that speaking spoiled coo- 
Tersation, — **qu§ parkr e'egi gAer la anwenaHan/* But when 
drawn out, or impelled to speak, he expressed himself, deliberate* 
1/ indeed and compactlj, hot in exact and well-chosen languages 
and always wisely and to the point 

Mr. Bleecker was appointed, in 1889, Minister to Holland, bj 
President Van Bnren, whose personal friend he was, and who ' 
seems, in defiance of the pre<^ents of our diplomacy, to have 
regarded his peculiar fitne^ for the post, and espedally his 
speaking the language of the court to which he was accredited, 
as no insuperable objection to the nomination. He made and 
left a most favorable impression on the court and society of the 
Hague, and, it may well be believed, had a thorough enjoyment 
of his ofildal residence in the land of his ancestors. When he 
was first prifsented at court, the king said to* him, ^Sir, you 
speak better Dutch than we do in Holland]'* whidi was no 
mere compliment, but a fact due to his speaking the danaical 
Duidi of liienitnre, untainted by the conversaUonal corruptions 
vf later times. Mr. Bleedcer had lived a bachelor up to the 
time of bis mL<si<m to the Dutch Court Before hi^ return, bow- 
ever, he had reformed that one error of his life by marrying a 
young Dutch lady, the daughter of a gentleman of distinction 
at the Hague, holding an important oflSdal porition there, whoee 
society gave a new happiness to the remainder of his life. He 
died at Albany in 1849, at the age of seventy years. 

On the 4th of March, 1818, mj father quiUed Washington 
never to return to it in a public character. To use his own lan<i 
goage:— 

^ I left Washington with the feelings of a man quitting Tsdmor in 
the Wilderness, * where creeping things had posiewion of the palace, 
and foxes looked out of the windows,* and sought reftige in home, and 
in the bosom of my family ; with children dear to me as my heartli 
blood, with a wife wise, fiiithful, and beloved, with whom it was my 
destiny, by the will of Heaven, to pass fifty-three years in a felici^ 
attuned hy ftw, smpss wd by i 
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1819. 

Mb. QoaiCT*t BsriBBXKaT wmom. Govobsm.— OsATioar bktobs rax WAa»> 
GioTOV Bbvbtolbbt Socibtt. — III rax Statx Sxxatx. — Bbmouk 

■TBABCB AQAlMWet THX WaB. « LooniAllA RxaOLOTlOBBi — TXX LaW> 
BBKCK RBSOUmOBS.— SXTIf SrBAOUX. — DtlOOllTXBTt tX MxW ExOItAXD. 

— Mattbxw Ltox. « LxrrxBt or Joxx RAXDOLnii 

MR. QUINCT was barelj fertj-one jrean old wbeo he thai 
withdrew, of his own free choice, from parliamentarj fift^ 
after eight years of most asuidaous serrioe. There is no doahi 
that he might have remained in Congress for a mnch longer time 
had sndi been his wish, so dedded a migorit j did the Federal 
party command in Boston, and so well content were thej, as a 
body, with his course as their representatiye. His reasons for 
refusing to remain in Congress I have already given in his own 
words. That his deliberate judgment, in view of all the publie 
and private reasons which led him to withdraw at tins time fktmi 
the scene of national politics, remained substantially unchanged, 
is doubtless true. But there were times when, in private oonvei^ 
sation, he would seem to be a little shaken as to the wisdom of 
his course in thus leaving the national Legislature in the veiy 
prime of his life. He had prepared himself mo^t laboriously 
and conscientiously for his Congressional duties, and he had so 
performed them as to gain the approbation of his constituents 
and to make himself one of the most prominent public men 
of his time. It is true that he had not succeeded in defeating 
the worst measures of the dominant party, nor even in materia 
ally modifying them ; but to such success he could hardly have 
looked forward when he entered on his public life. His time^ 
however, was by no means wasted, nor bis labor lost. The stem 
remonstrance, the sharp rebuke, the keen sarcasm, with whidi he 
encountered the measures of the Administration, and exposed the 
motives which inspired them, helped to keep alive and make 
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intelligent the opposition whidi in tome degree held it in dieek, 
and in some cases caused it to change its course. Moreorer, he 
had very carlj, as we liave seen, diticemed the in>idioas nature 
of the element of sUveij in our institutions — its disastrous in* 
fluence upon the prosperity of the North, and its ineriiaUe ten- 
dency to grow and strengthen itself, unless speedily and effectusllj 
checked, — and it was this feeling that pervaded and gave unitj 
to his Congrei'sional action* Perhaps no man did more thao he 
to imjuiess upon the general mind of New England the real 
source of the calamity of her people, and to implant the germs 
of that moral, religious, and political hostility to slavery which 
afterwards grew to such prevailing strength. It was natural 
enough that he should have sometimes felt, in later years, that he 
might have remained in Congress, through the years that the 
war with England lasted, advantageously to his country, and 
honorably to himself. And it would have been no unworthj 
ending of his Congressional career, could it have been rounded 
by a »hare in the glorious, though ineffectual struggle to stay the 
tide of slavery at the frontier of Missouri in 1820. But he 
judged otherwte at the time ; and it ilrould have made no pra<y 
tical difference in the result. He could not have changed or 
delayed the course of events, the direction of whidi he had so 
dearly foreseen and so distinctly predicted. 

Almort immediately upon his return home, after taking his 
final leave of Cougre^ he had an opportunity of giving em- 
phatic utterance to his sense of these growing dangers. The 
Washington Benevolent Sodety of Boston, the chief of an affilia- 
tion of organisations of that name extending through the. State, 
partly charitable but mainly political, invited him to deliver an 
oration before them on the anniversary of Washington's first 
inauguration as President, the 80th of April, 1789. This asso- 
ciation odebrated its feast-day with all the pomp and drcum- 
stance it could command, — a military esoort, a procession, 
banners with appropriate devices, an oradon, and appropriate 
ezerdses in the Old South Churdu One espedal feature of 
this procession was a company of sdiod-boy Federalists, to the 
nnmbor of two hundred and fifty, dressed uniformly in blue and 
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white, with Washington'* l^arewell Address, in red morocccv 
hanging round their nedLS, and with hii goiget, which he had 
worn in the Old French War, attached to their banner. Thia 
gorget, the same, which maj be seen depicted in the portrait 
of Washington prefixed to the first Toluroe of Sparks's Ltfi%- 
had been given to Mr. Qain^. for this' sodetj bj Mrs. Peter 
of Georgetown, D. (X, a gmnddaughter of Mrs. Wa.<hingUHi« It 
bears tlie arms of the Colonj of Vii^nia, and has attached to 
it the Tfrj ribbon bj whidi it hung round his neck on the daj 
of Braddock's defeat At the time of the dissolution of the 
societj, soon after the peace of 1815, this interesting relic waa 
presented bj them to Mr. Quincj, and is still in the possession 
of the familj. 

Mr. Quincj*s oration was a dear and able, if not exactlj 
a dispassionate, exposition of the bearings of the slave ratio 
of representation upon the relative proporUons of the political 
power of the different secUons of the coontiy. He showed 
bj statistics the anomalous resuhs which had flowed from 
this concession to slavery, multiplied and hastened bjr the an-* 
nexalion of foreign territory, to be erected into States as fiut as 
thej were needed to confirm the dominion of the slave-holders. 
** The new States govern the old, the unsettled the settled ; the 
influences of emigrants prevail over those of the andent natives r 
a black population overbalances the white; from woods and 
lakes and desert wildemes.«es legislators issue, controlling the 
destinies of a seaboard people, paralyzing all their interests and 
darkening all their prospects."* He warned the people of Massa- 
chusetts that the cause of thdr commercial distresses lay deeper 
than embaigo or war, and that the mere return of free trade and 
of peace would not cure the evils under wliidi tliey suffered. 
The^ would be renewed in fresh forms as long as tlie control of 
the government was permiued to remidn in the hands of the old 
Slave States and those to be caned out of the new territoty ao» 
quired for this political purpose in flagrant violation of the Con- 
stitution. Undoubtedly passages in this oration, as well aa In 
his famous Speedi on the Admission of Louisiana, might be 
quoted by the advocates of the late Rebelli(»i| in this country 
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and in England, who hare daimed for him the diidnetlon of 
having been the original Seoessiooisty in eonfirmafion of their 
assertion. But I think tlie dispassionate reader of the one, aa 
well as of the other* will note a wide difference between the 
ground taken by him and that occupied bj the orades of the Re* 
hellion, as I haye already attempted to pmnt out It was the 
right of reyolotion that he vindicated, and the prerogative of the 
citizens to judge, at their own peril, when the injuries they en- 
dured justified a resort to that ultimate and supreme right He 
really stood upon the ground of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which was sophistically claimed as their own by the pro- 
moters of the slave-holding rebellion, and by its defenders on 
both sides of the Atlantic. If this were treason, he was a traitor 
to the end of his days, as I have said before, for he lived and 
died in this political faith. But I have no apprehensions as to 
the judgment which posterity will pass apon him as a statesman 
and a patriot, after reading his words in the light of the events 
which provoked, and of ^those which have justified them. I have 
room only for brief extracts froitf this oration ; but I have eon* 
sdentioosly endeavored to select what its mislikers at the time 
would have considered its worst passages. 

^ Whenever the rulers of a nation become the mefe heads of a 
party, the last and least consideration with them is the good of the 
people. How to secure thebr power, — how to manage the elections,— 
who is the fittest tool,— who win ran the fastest, go the fkrthest, and 
hold oat the longest for the lesst wages of corruption, — are the only 
inquiries. To g^ve muscle and dorabili^ to their influence is the 
mfjie end of their political system. For this, Britiib antipathies are 
ftimnlated ; for this, Britiib mjuries' sre magnified ; for this, Frendi 
affections are cnlttvated, and French insults and iigories palliated or 
foncealed; for this, we had restriction; for this, embargo; for this, 
we have war; for this, war shall be continued; and, if peace come, 
(br this, peace shall be condnded. For nnprindpled ambition in 
fower effecU not even puUio good, except ftom compt motives. 
• • - • • « 

^In treating of our condition, I shall not waste the hour in idle 
regrets oi vain criminations. The hand of ruin b upon us and upon 
svr citiea The deep and andent root of the prosperity of ] 
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•etts it witbering. Cor oommeroe, naTigatkm, and fiabeikt are gone. 
A whiriwind from the West is paanng orer tliose manj pQlan of our 
greatneM, and ihej are already prostrate. Lamentation and despair 
suit not the cooditipn of freemen, — least of all, of the freemen of 
Massachusetts. To them it belongs to be mindfbl of the character of 
their anceston, — men keen to discern and resolute to p er for m their 
doties, — generous spirits, whom power could not tempt, lior frand 
ensnare, nw force sobdoe. The descendants of such men oii|^t to 
bltttfh at being satisfied with shuffling along frtm one mode of <^ppre^ 
non to another, and fitmi one stage of cormplaon to another; each 
individual happjr, if his head escapes the bolt intended for the general 
ruin ; content with lifo and precarious enjoyment to^lajr and to-mor- 
row, careless of the long extent of time which is* to come afterward. 
The graye will soon close upon ns and our rmn joys and yainer antid- 
pations. Tou are fittheis. What political inheritance do joa leaT» 
to your children? Where lie the sources of the erib which we so^ 
for? What are the remedies? What are our duties? 

• • • • • 

^ The sources of our sufferings lie deeper than embargo or war, 
great as are both these evils. Washington foresaw and imtold that- 
these men * woold be satisfied with notlung short of a change in our 
political system.** But Washington himself dkl not foresee, nor could 
any human eye have foreseen, the change which in so short a space 
of time has been made in the internal relations of this country; much 
less could he have foreseen the change which artfhl construction and 
interested uswpation have made in the prindpks of our Constitutioii. 



**It is a notorious fitct, that, partly by the operation of the slave 
ratio in the Constitution, and partly by the unexampled emigratioQa 
into the West, the proportions of pditical power amcmg the States of 
this country have changed since the adoption of the Federal ConstitiH 
tion in a degree as unantidpated as the result is eventfhl and ominous. 
On the proportion of its political power, in an assodation like ours, 
does the safety of every State which b a member of it depend. And 
reason teachei, and safety requires, that this proporticm should have 
some reference to the nature and greatness of ita interesta. 



** A free people have a right, and it b their du^, to inqdre into 
the securities they possess for thcdr liberties and properties; and to tee 

•Msnhsll*s LifeoTWsihlDfton, Vol. V. p. 14 of tbs aolss. 
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• 
wliether ihtj be facb ai ought to girt content to wiie and Tirtooof 
minds. There it nothing mysteriooi in the ftbric of our fteedom. 
There it no divine right of Kingi, or Prendenti, or Congrettei, in the 
whole eomponnd. Bjr the Conttitation of the Commonweelth of Mat- 
aachntettt it is made oor duty frequentljr to resort to first principles. 
We have not onljr the right to examine the top and the shaft of the 
column of oor lib^es, bat if it appear out of plnmb, or oat of levd* 
it is made oar datjr to look at the corner-stones and tee if they are not 
fidling away. I know that, when these topics are touched, all the 
craftsmen — those who make profit by the shrines and are growing fiU 
on the ofial of the sacrifices — are in an uproar, and run about, crying^ 
* Thn Constitation is in danger. These things lead to a difsolation of 
the Unj>n. Great is IXana of the Ephesians ! ' What ? Are we not 
fireemen? If to any individual the result of our political institutiont 
appear incompatible with general or particular tafcty« thaU he not 
tpeak ? How, then, can the evib which we fisel, or fear, be remedied 
or prevented ? How elte can we bring our existing Con^tution to 
that test of experience which Washington has tolil us is * the surest 
standard of ita real tendency*? In my judgment^ concealment in 
such case is not so much an error at a crime. For a crime it it ibr 
A citizen, in a fi^ee country, to see, or believe that he sees, distinct 
dangers turronnding the commonwealth and be tilent concerning 
them, either through fear of personal responsibility, or in subserviency 
to the apathy <»r the prejudices of the timet. 

• • • • • 

''The di^gree in which the pn^iortiont of political power among thi^ 
Statet of thit Union have been changed, by time and utuipation, 
nnce the adoption of the Constitution, admita of a very varied and 
extensive illustntion. I shall confine myself to the statement of one 
or two fiicts, rather by way of indicating the state of things than 
describing it. This cannot be done, in aU ita relationt, within the 
Cnutt of the pretent occation. 

• • • • • 

**The Statet of Virginia and Geoigia together pottett a white popu- 
lation but a little exceeding that of Massachusetts. Yet, through the 
effect of the slave ratio and the principles of the Constitution, while 
Massachusetts possetses in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives twenty-two votes, they poiscts thirty-three I All these States 
which I har9 named — Virginia, Geoigia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Ohio — have paid mto the treasury of the United States, in customti 
tcarcely more than fifteen milliont of doDart rince the adqiCaon of the 
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Conttitiitioii. The siiigle State of Hassacliiiietts bas ptid more iham 
Ibrtj-two miUiont net rerenoe. Yetyupoii ereiy questioa toudiiiig 
the life-bkxxl of our commeroe, while MaaBachueeUs, in boUi bnndiee 
of the LegitUtiire,,hat but twentjr-two Totei, thoee Statee bare uxtf^ 
one I I atate one other fiict The power attained in the Houte rf 
Bepresentatiret hj the eflect of the daTe ratio ia twentjr totet. The 
State of MasBachnaetts baa but twen^. So thai tl^ great and 
ancient and once proad, but now, eonadtudonaUjr apeaking, humbled 
Commonwealth, baa abeolutely no more wei^t in the national acale 
than a speciea of being* in fiict aa deatituto of political rigbta aa the 
brute creation. Upon theoretical prindplea, can anything be mora 
ahameful ? The practical efiect ia worse-than the theoty. 

^Perhapa, bowerer, it may be amd that thia evil ia temporaiy, and 
that the cauaea wluch baye produced thia inequality are ceanng to 
<^)erate. The fiict ia direetiy the reTorae. The cauaea are penn»> 
nent, progreaaire, and unlimited, AH the poli^ of the goremmeiit 
ia ahaped to atrengthen them. The Oonatitution itaelf baa been tmh 
lated in order to augment the oppreanre preponderancy of that quar> 
ter of the country. 

• • • • • 

** £Ten thia atate of thingi, humiliating aa it ia, nugfat be endured. 
Kotwithatanding it preaenta littie comfort ftr the preaent and leas 
conaolation for the future ; notwithatanding it indicatea thia atrangs 
condition aa the reaultof our political aasodation, — that the new 
Statea goTcm the old, the unaettled the aettled,--that the mlliwiff 
of emigranta prerail orer those of the andent nativea, and that a blade 
population outbalancea the white,— that fiom wooda and lakea and 
deaert wildemeaaea legialaton iaaue, contrdling the deatimea of a aei^ 
board people, paralysing aU their intereata and darkening aU tiieir 
prospecta; — all thia notwithatanding, atill the condition might be «&• 
dured, upon the principle that it waa the (air reault of the compaeL 
We had agreed that all the people within the andent fimita of tin 
United Statea ahoubl be placed on the aame iboting, and had granted 
an undoubted right to Congreaa to admit Statea at will wkkm Cic 
aneieni limiti. We bad done more: we had aubnutted to throw our 
rigbta and libertiea and thoee of our children into common atock witib 
the Southern men and their alavea, and had agreed to be content with 
what renudned after they and thdr negroea were aerred. 
• • • • 

<«But what ahallwe aay towhat ii called the admimon of Look!- 
ana into the Union? WhU aball we aay to the ftnt^^rfufj^n of a teni* 
U 
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loty greater tbma the wbole of tlife old Umted Stalett— wlialto^ 
aaierted power — indeed alrea^r in one imtance ezerdied — of 
making .States bejrond the Miansippi as nnfimited in point of nomber. 
tts of extent Y The indifference with which that nsarpadon has been 
Tiewed in this part of the coontrj k an erent as aitonithing as it is 
ominous. .... Looiaana is qx>ken of as being an integral pa:^ of 
this nation, with as much indifference as thoi^ it had been admitted 
hf an unqnestaonable aothoritf. We hear of the intention of catting 
if op into new States, with as mnch nnooncem as thoo^ we had no 
interest in the matter. Yet ererj additional State angmenta that 
depresnng ineqoali^ of political inflnence which alreadjr grinds oar 
interests in the dost, rirets our chains, and makes more certain and 
hopeless the condition of oar political senitade. 



** This, then, is the ondemable condition of the people of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachwetta. lliat p roportion of political power 
which ihey possessed at the time of the adoption of the CoostitatioQ 
is gone, and the p ropor ti on which remains has not one charaeteristio 
of eqoalitjr or Jostioe, — whether we take age, or intelligence^ or enter- 
prise, or wealUi, or phyncal strength, or population, as the measure of 
what is just and equal This p ro p or ti on, thus diminished, is ereiy 
day diminishing still further, in a geometrical ratio, bj the operatioii 
of changes, partly the effects of the fidr principles of our as so ciat io i i 
and partly of usurpation. Such is the result of that * experience' to 
which Washington refers us as the* test of ererj constitution.' Is tins 
a state of things which oug^ to giro content to wise and TirtaoaB 
it 



«" As it b with the people of ereiy State, so it b with the people of 
this Commonwealth, — the in^riduals composing this State owe to 
the people of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts an alle|^oe origi- 
nal, inherent, natire, and peqietuaL TVue it b that the people of 
thb Commonwealth hare transfored a certain specified portion of 
aUeg^ance, ori^^nally doe to them fitMn the indiriduak composing 
their State, to a certain extrinsic association called the United States^ 
Thb transferred portion of alle|^ance b not only limited in its nature, 
but it b also con^tionaL The conation ii, that the prindples of the 
Constitution should be p r eset T od inriolate. Whether any sudi Tio- 
latfon haye occurred, or whether it be such as essentially affects 
the securides of thdr ri^ts and liberties, are questions which the 
people of eadi of the a ssocia t ed States are competent not only to 
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dbeufls, but to dedde. And we in thii Commmiwealtli bare reafoa 
to thank the great GiTer of ererj good gift that he hat bestowed 
upon thb people not only the right to make, but the power to support, 
any decision to which they may be called by a manifest Tiolation of 
their liberties. If the people of the Commonwealth of Massachwetti 
shall cTer become slaves, it will be from chmce, and not fi<»n nature, 
— it will be, not because they haye not the power to maintain thdr 
freedom, but because they are unworthy of it. 

• • • • - • 

This war, the measures wluch preceded it, and the mode of canying 
it on, are aU undeniably Southern and Western policy, and not the 
policy of the commercial States. Now it is, in my apprehension, of 
little importance, if the vital interests of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts are destroyed, whether the blow be ^ven through ignorance, 
indifference, or design. Under these influencee (key are detkroffed. 
And if the apathy of the c6mmercial States continue, and the present 
spirit of party rcudcr them blind to th^ natural interests, the policy 
which has wrought thb destrucdon will be perpetuated. This policy 
perpetuated, we may call ourselves what we please, — in the eye of 
reason and common sense we are slaves ; and I add, — ibr I know the 
natures of the predominating influences of those States, — slaves to no 
veiy denrable masters. 

« Thb, then, b the undeniable condition of the United States. A 
sectional cabal governing them, not according to the true interests 
of any part, but solely according to the interests of thdr own ambi- 
tion ; deceiving and mbleading the inland influences, corrupting and 
depressing the commerciaL The basb of thdr power not temporaiy, 
but permanent, because it rests upon changes which time and nsnipft- 
tion have made in the relative proportion of ihe powers of the Consti- 
tution. What are the remedies ? The spirit of Washington answeit : 
* Submit to no change by usurpation. If the distribution or modifica- 
tion of the constitutional power be wrong, let it be corrected in n ooo- 
stitutjonal way.* 

^ But how b thb to be effected, weak, divided, and oppre ss e d as are 
the commercial States ? I answer. Let them be ashamed of the past 
Be wise for the future. Put away these divisions. Let commob inter> 
ests cement your affections. Out from your ooundls, and out fifom your 
confidence, be every man who will not maintain the old fbundatioiis oT 
New England prosperity. Follow no longer after the doctrines and 
eonmmndmenta of men fimn the mountains. Contend eamestfyte 
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the oommerdal fiuth deCvered bgr joar fiUlien. And lei lum wbo wiD 
not tUnd tip Ibr it be to joa wone than an infidd. 

^ Let ancient divinoos eeafe, and the poor triompht of par^ be fti^ 
gotten in the contemi^tion of the intereiti of Maasachmet^ Ihe 
TeneraUe name of gove rnm ent, the respect doe to aothoritf , the 
obtrunre pretendonf of impoeton in power, hare misled many. 
Thank Hearenl the scales are fiwt filling fiom the eyes. Tbe snare 
of the Ibwier b broken, and New England b escaping. 

'*Bat remember. • It b not relief from commercial restrictions, nor 
yet the attainment of peace, nw yet the change of- your mlers, that b 
to be the object of yonr struggles. Doubtless the jugglers will shift 
the hand when they see the old game b dboorered. They understand 
well that the commercial influences are not to be crushed in a m^ 
ipent Althou^ the leTiathan b hooked, he cannot be drawn at 
once and speared to the land. He must be j^yed backward and 
ftrward at the end of the line, — now a little given, and then taken 
away, until, exhausted by idle eflbrts, the strength and adhesion of 
hb parts gone, hb fiit shall be transferred to the mountains, and he 
shall remain, the skeleton of hb former greatness, the scorn and tim 
^ort of his spouers. 

"^PeopleofMaasachnsettil People of the commercial States I Look 
into the foundations of your security. Strive to bring back the prin- 
ctples and pnqportions of the Constitution to the stimdard of Wash- 
ington. Nay, more, — by a great consentaneous and constitutional 
efibrt, strive to bring it Iwck to the principles of wise and honorable 
safo^. Look at the foct, that, by the operation of the slave ratio in 
the Constitudon and by the unlimited power of makbg new States, 
partly the result of the p rovision s of the Constitution, partly of usurpa- 
tion, the proportion of political power bears no relation to the propor> 
tion of your real interests. RecoDect that thb state of things b daily 
growing worse. Remember that the veiy blacks of the Southern 
States are eqiud in wdght, in the political scale, to the whole State of- 
Massachusetts. Is thb a eondidon of tlungs patiently to be borne by 
freemen, at least without one constitutional ^ort? If it be, we de- 
serve what we endure. We deserve to be what we are, — of no more 
weight than slaves.* 

This oratioD waa received by the Federalbti in all parte of 
the eoontry with the warmest applaoae. Hb old Cdngresdonal 
frienda and other prominent members of the party sent him let- 
ters foil of cordisl agreement with its sentiments, and of high 
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approval of its method. Mr. David B. Ogden, perhaps the head 
of the har of New York at that timei wrote to him aa follows 
MajlSth:— 

** I have long heen of the ofunioa that the coune of pehUe affiurt 
in this country was such as naturally, and I heliere intentionally^ to 
destroy the weight and influence of the Northern eommerdal States^ 
and I cannot hut think the country under great obligation to you §ot 
placing the subject before the people in the strong and able manner 
in which it is done by this oration. The time has arriyed when the 
truth must be spoken, and spoken plainly, or we are lost* 

The folk>wing letter from Mr. (Soavemeor Morris showa how 
strong party spirit must have been when it could suffer the idea 
of resisting the impo^tion of taxes for the purpose of proyiding 
for the payment of the interest of a public debt, legally con- 
tracted, to enter the mind of so eminent a disdple of the school 
of Washington and Hamilton. 

<* Dear Sib: — Accept, I pray, my thanks for the oration yon had 
the kindness to send. I hare read it twice with renewed pleasorCi — 
not merely as a composition, though in that respect excellent, but fat 
the profound sense md just views which it displays. The sulgect yon 
have broached must be pursued, and our nadonal compact brong^ to 
the test of reason, matured by experience. That most important quea- 
tion must be thoroughly examined, — Can a commercial people hai^ 
moniie with the masten of slaves? In the mean time, it is essential 
that taxes be opposed on the broad principle that it is impioos alike to 
shed the blood of man in ui\ju8t war, and to support those who com- 
mit that impie^. Should it be objected, as it prbbably will, to Ikvor ' 
lenders and their associates, that public faith is pledged^ it may be 
replied that a pledge wickedly given is not to be redeemed ; moreover, 
the pledge was not g^ven, for acts of Congreis violating the Constitor 
tion are void. The issue of paper money recdvable in taxes was un- 
constitutional, because it was a violation of faith, previously pledged, 
that the produce of those taxes, should be applied in payment of our 
M debt; and in like manner the second appropriation of the sama 
taxes to a new loan was a violation of the first contract The sub> 
acriben to that loan, therefore, will have no right to compbin, Ibr it 
was their duty to examine the validi^ cif the act before they sub- 
scribed. Mdieover, the refusal to lay taxes which could honestly ba 
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appropriated wai in itsdf a snffident warning. Lei then the pll^ 
hie in the ori^nal] patrioti who tmsted after this warning apply for 
pajment to the gentlemen who Tiolmted pnhfic laith in the reiy act hf 
which they pretended to pledge it. Those who saj they are the friendt 
of peace wfll give themseWet the lie, i( directly or indirectly, they 
fomifh the meant of war. And they most not pretend to he actuated 
by patriotic aentiment ; for not only is the war unnecessary and nnjost, 
hot ita professed object, if attainable, b inconristent with oar interest 
and oor rights. MoreoTcr, a satisfactory arrangement on the subject 
of impressment ia in our power at any moment; for to obtain it re- 
quirea neither the force of armies, the skill of generals, nor the dex- 
terity of ministen. Let the first article of a treaty be proposed by ns^ 
and let it be the acknowledgment of a bclligerent^s right to take hia 
anljecfs from neutral merchant-ships, as an unquestionable principle 
of public law. Let us then call on the Britbh negotiator for a seccmd 
article, c<mtuning such regulations of the practice of that right aa 
they think c<mTenient. We need not hesitate about submitting to 
conditions which they will submit to in Ihdr turn; for,*as it is a sound 
maxim of legal prudence that no man need be wiser than the law, so 
it is a safe maxim of political prudence, that no nation need be prouder 
than the Britiah. 

''But essential as it is to peace that supplies be withheld, it is not 
less essential to the recovery of those rights which the commercial 
Statea hare loet by their compact with slaye-holders, and the sub- 
sequent abuse of that compact. I stop; for why should I giro you 
the trouble to read what yon hare long since thought ? This letter 
already so much exceeds aU reasonable bound, that I must pray your 
pardon for what it contains, and extend it no further than to assure 
you of the esteem and respect with which I am yours, 

^GOUYERXEUB MoRftia.* 

Colonel lackering wrote to him from Washington, May 
28th: — 

** At Philadelphia, inquiry was made for your oration before the 
Washington Benerolent Society, and since my arrival here I have 
been requested to obtun a copy or .two, from which an edition may 
be publiriied in that city. I brought with me the copy you presented 
to me, and wiH transmit that to Philadelphia as soon aa I receive it 
fixm aome members of Congress who wish to read it. I suppose you 
.have a parcel for distribution among your friends. At any rate, 1 
pray you to send me some, if but two or three copies. • • • • We hava 
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not jet had a angle document from tlie EzecntiTQu Hie majoritf are 
nlent, probably canTaanng to know tbe membeit itho will support llie 
plant of the Execudye, whaterer they may be.* * 

His friend Mr. Elisha R. Potter, member of the House from 
Khode Island, after paying his tribute of praise to the oration^ 
goes on to give an account of a false aUirm at the Capitol of the 
near approach of the British, which did but anticipate the troe 
alarm which overtook it about a twelvemonth afterwards. The 
letter bears date July 19th. 

^ We hare had nothing very interesting at thb place until a few 
days past Since the night before last aU has been alarm and confti- 
non. An express then arrived, informing that the British fleet, were 
on ibdr way up the Potomac with a fair whde-sttl [njc] breeze, and 
that their object w^s this place. We soon afterwards heard that pari 
of them were in the Potomac and the remmnder had gone to Anna- 
polis, and were landing their forces at that jdaoe. We had many long 
faces among the war gentry yesterday morning. Secretary Armrtrong^ 
with the Regulars, City Volunteers, and Militia, Idl this city and went 
over the Eastern Branch, and went to Fort Waihorton, and has not 
returned. The alarm has this morning a little subnded. We had a 
secret session yesterday for two at three houn, which gave an oppoc^ 
tunity of hearing some patriotic speeches; but with those I was not 
much disturbed, as you know I am not much for war and fighting. If 
this place should be attacked, I shall neither run nor fight My pride 
win not permit me to run, and I detest this war too much to fi|^* 

Mr. Bleecker wrote from Albany, May lAih^ speaking of thia 
oration: — _^ 

** Its tone and spirit are approved by every one I have heard speak 
of it I regret that there are not more copies ui pamphlet form fbr 
distribution in this part of the country. It is particulariy important 
that the facts and opinions you have so impresrivdy stated should he 
extensively diflused in this State. Our people ars yet blind.'* 

The letter from Mr. Artemas Ward, — Mr. Quincy^a soeeesaor 
for the First restrict, the son of the first Migor-General commis- 
sioned in the Revolutionary war, and himself afterwards Qdef 
Justice of the Common Pleas for many years, — from which the 
following extracts are made, contains some boarding-hoose goarip 
doubtless interesting to his correspondent, and some atatementi 
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M to the distiiboiioo of taxadoD, aod the ezerase of the appbtnt- 
iDg power during the recess of tlie Senate, not onmteresting to 
any of OS at this time. It it dated June 9th, I6I8. 

«*I am at Captun CoyleV, and occopjr the firont upper cham- 
her. I had mj choice of what was left when I anriTed. A total 
change hat taken place in C's fkmilj. Not one has heen there this 
session who were hoarders in yonr days. How this happened I can- 
not tell, as I ndtber inquire into nor disclose lamiljr secrets. • . . . 
The present boarderB are Mr. Stockton, Mr. Schnreman, and Mr. Coxe, 
RepresentatiTes from New Jersey, Mr. Daggett, the successor of Mr. 
Goodrich, Mr. Webster, and mysel£ Mr. Stockton is a celebrated 
lawyer, — the firrt in his State. He has been before, some years ago, 
a member of the Senate and the House; but, like aU other new mem- 
bers, does not feel that all the fight is his own. Mr. Schureman is a 
Tcry sound, judidous, sensible man. Has heretofore been a member 
of the Senate and the House. Mr. Coxe is a gentleman fkrmer, sen- 
nble and scientific in hb way, well educated, etc ^ Mr; Daggett b a 
lawyer of great celebrity, and a companionable, pleasant man. Mr. 
Webster you know. When I arriTed at Washington I found the 
Jersey gentlemen in possesnon. Mr. Daggett came with an order 
from Mr. Goodrich ibr hb birthright Mr. Webster and myself todc 
what was left .... My accommodations are good, but I left much 
better at home, to which I cast many a longing look. . • • • The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not yet opened hb budget It b re- 
ported that it will soon be done. Mr. Pitkin says the Committee of 
Ways and Means haye agreed upon a report, excepting as to the 
time when the bilb are to go into operation, which they are about to 
report, imposing taxes. Mr. Eppes b Ibr making the day fiur distant 
He speaks of thb seision of Congress as being unnecessary, etc, and 
does not march up to the taxes with so bold a firont as some of hb 
brethren. There is, in my mind, good ground for befiering that the 
leaders of the Administration part/ are much embarrassed. All agree 
that taxes are necessary ; but when they put forth their hands and 
touch the bone and flesh of their sereral sections, each wishes to sare 
hb own, and, erentually, it b yery possible they will not agree. • . • • 
The ExecutiTe business before the Senate undergoes much hard dis- 
cussion. The late nomination of Gallatin has been the suljeet of 
Tery finee remarks in that body, and the right of the President in the 
recess of the Senate to appoint him, questioned. It b denied that a 
Tacancy had happened in the office to which he was appointed,* etc 
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The Mr. Webster mentioned in this letter was the celebrated 
urator, who began bis long public life at this Ume as a Repre- 
sentative from New Hampshire. The nomination of €raUatiii» 
of which Mr. Ward speaks, was to be one of the two spedal 
commissioners appointed to join Mr. Adams at St. Petersbnii^ 
for the purpose of procuring the mediation of the Emperor 
Alexander between England and the United States. The ap* 
pointment of Mr. Gallatin was resisted on the grounds men- 
tioncd bj Mr. Ward, but especially becaufe be still retained the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury, the duties of which were 
pf*rforraed by the Secretary of the Navy. The nomination was 
finally rejected at this time, though it was confirmed oo its re- 
newal many months later. The other commissioner was James 
A. Baynrd of Delaware, who had most ably represented his State 
in the Hou:>e and the Senate nnce 1797. He had always been a 
consistent Federalist, and was one of tho-e whom Mr. JeflTeraoQ 
honored by a posthumous attack, although he owed his first elec- 
tion to Mr. Bayard's preferring him to Burr as the least of two 
evils. His consenting to accept office at the hands of Mr. Madi- 
son was naturally an occasion of some suspicion and displeasure 
to his old political comrades. It was in reply to a letter from 
Mr. Quincy containing some intimation of this nature that Col- 
onel Pickering wrote the following answer :*- 

Couo^xKL PiCKEBiNO TO Mb. QunrcT. 

* Wimofoi, J«M IT, inii 
''Dear Sir : — I have thb evening recdved your letter of the 10th, 
and will take due care of that enclosed. 

** Although Mr. Bayard's conduct wss not, on all oecanons. Just 
what I wished, yet in the main it was correct, according to cur pkw§; 
and he certainly possesses eminent tslenta On my way hither I ftU 
in with a gentleman of considerable distinction for intelligiMice and 
. loamiDg, — a native, though not a rendent in Delaware. Speaking of 
Bayard be said : * He b a man of supreme ambition. He is at the 
same time wealthy. Having alxlities, wealth, and ambition, what caa 
he want? Honors, — such honors nmo as may lead to the highest 
kirtqfter/ 
** From the information of different gentlemen who c on versed with 
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Bftjrard, I am tatiffied that be expected tlie nuMioii neiild effect a 
peace. He perticalarl/ taid that hit inttructioDS were broad enough 
to render peace practieable. 

~A dbcoMon took place to-daj on Mr. Webfter^t retolationt.* 
Mr. GrosreDorf tpoke abl/, and bb coUeagoe Oakley t (y^ comue 
in £mott*8 place) displayed Tery great ingenaity. Gmndy and Cal- 
boon will probably exhibit to-morrow ; and Webster, with Mr. Gas- 
ton f of North Carolina (a very eloquent man), I hope will close the 
debate. As much as many of the Execntive party wish to prevent 
the inquiry, I am inclined to think the resolution will be substantially 
adopted ; while I am aware that the most influential members of the 
ruling party are insensible to shame, and will therefore strain every 
nerve to crush the inquiry. Cheves and Lowndes have been silent. 
Taliaferro again contests Hungerford's electionj and attempted to 
•et the whole election aade as irregular and illegal Speaker Clay 
and Calhoun exerted themselves for the purpose; and the former 
eqpedally, I am assured, b greatly mortified at hb defeat ; a majority 
of four declared the election valid, so far as that Hungerford should 
keep hb seat, subject to a scrutiny of the polli. 

~ With great esteem and respect, I am yours, 

"T. PlCKWlIHO.* 

Althongh no longer in Congress, Mr. Quiney bad by no means 
retired from pablic life. At the spring election of 1813 he was 
chosen one of the Senators from Boston in the State Legblature ; 
and hb course there soon made him qnite as prominent before 
the conntry, and as well abni^ed by the Democmtic orators and 
newspapers, as he bad ever been in Washington. He t*asily took 
the lead in the Senate, and, in conjuncUon with his friends Lloyd 

* Bstohitioiit ealling for inforroatlbo at to how and when ths govsramsot cb- 
tallied inromiiitioa ooncernlng Boiia|Muta*i Dterss of April tS, 1S1L 

t Thomst P. Orofvenor of Nsw York, member from ISIS to 1S18; one of the 
best debetert In the Houaew 

I TbomM J. Oskley wet an eminent lawyer of New York; bom, 178St gradu- 
ated at Yale College, 1801; Justioe and Chief Justice of the Superior Court; 
died, IttT. 

\ Wmiaa OeMton was one of the moet distiognithed eltisens of North Caro- 
Bna, and a form Federalist throogboat; Member of Coogrei«, 181S to 1817. He . 
was a graiuete of Princeton College, and was a Tery eultlvated and aeeooi- 
plltbedman. Hs died In 1844. 

I John Taliaferro, who wee many years In the House at dlfferHit times, did 
not sueeeed In unseatiog John P. Hnogerlbrd now. Hungerferd was a Berohi* 
tiooaiyoAoer. He sat ftom 181S to ISIT. 
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and Otis tn the Hoase, — tbe former of whom had reigned bk 
seat in the Senate of the United States, — presented a front of 
opposition, not to saj rettstance, to tbe war policy of the Ad- 
ministration scarcely less alarming to its fears than the successes 
of the enemy in those early days of the war. A remonrtranca 
was agreed upon reprobating the war as impolitic and nnjnst 
after the repeal of the Orders in Coondl, — as having the color at 
least of being waged in alliance with France against England,— 
as having no just occasion in the vexed question of impressment, 
because that is^ne had never been presented to England as one 
of peace or war, and because the resources of negoUation had 
not been yet exhausted upon it It went on to state that the 
Northern people, who had no need of Southern aid for their de* 
fence, had consented to the slave representation for the purpose 
of obtaining national protection for their commerce; but thdr 
commerce, far from receiving that protection, had been for years 
the object of a systematic course of hostilities from the general 
government, ending in iu destruction by this war. 

Another report was accepted at the same time, denouncing the 
purchase of Louiuana, on the grounds with which my readera 
are by this time suffidently fiuniliar, and proposing a joint reso- 
lution instructing the Senators and requesting the Representa- 
tives of the State to endeavor to obtain a repeal of the act of 
Congress admitting Louisiana into the Union. The report was ao» 
cepted, and the joint resolution passed both Houses. Thit report 
was transmitted at once to Colonel Pickering, at Washington, by 
Mr. Quincy, from whom the following answer was received, with 
all despatch. His prophet^ as to the secesnon of the Western 
States, as the consequence of that extension of territory, shows 
how inscrutable is the future of naUons to the vision even of 
the most experienced and sagadoos statesmen. 

CoLomcL PiCKBBDro TO Mb. Qudtot. 

«*Ckrr or Wa mui w ob, Jw» 1% ISIS^ 
** Dbar Sm: — I this day received under your cover the Beport of 
the Joint Committee concerning the admiMon of Louisiana as a State 
bto the Union. That Msisschasetts should express its opinion in the 
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natani of a profefi might be expedient; bat, under mj preeent view 
of tbe subject, I regret the proposed resolatSon instructing the dele* 
gates from Massachusetts to endeavor to obtain a repeal of the act of 
Congress for admitting Louisiana into the Union* Ton know the at- 
tempt roust be fruitless. I presume that some who opposed the admia- 
aion would not now rote to repeat It seems to be one of those acts 
to which the sajing applies, Quod nanjiendebei^faelum vaUi. 

«* I connder the thing as utterly hopeless. More States wiU be created, 
T%ther than the first disfranchised. The firrt and ool/ remndy wiU be 
when the Southern Atlantic States shall open thdr e/cs, and see th«r 
tmo interest in a close and firm connection with the Northern half of 
the Union. Then Congress will equaUu the pMk htrdetu; and then 
the Western States with Louisiana will fl/ off. They will detach 
themselves, take to their own use all the Western-lands, and leaTe the 
whole national debt on the shoulders of the Atlantic States. 
** I am, dear sir, sincerel/ joors, 

•• T. PicKKmno.* 

The action of Mr. Quincy, however, which drew down the 
most violent denonciationa of the war party npon his head was 
the report and resolation annexed, written and offered by him on 
the occasion of a vote of thanks to Captain Lawrence for the 
capture of the Peacock coming op finom the House for the oon- 
cnrrence of the Senate. The report did ample jnstice to the 
naval skill and military and dvil Tirtnes of Captain Lawrence; 
bat recommended — on the ground that previous votes of the same 
kind, in honor of other victorious officers, bad been regarded by 
many coni^cientious persons as an encouragement to an nnjosti 
unnecessary, and iniquitous war — that the following resolotioQ 
be adopted in its stead, which was accordingly done : — 

** Ruolved^ That in a war like the present, waged without justifiable 
cause, and prosecuted in a manner indicating that conquest and am- 
bition are its real motives, it is not becoming a moral and religKNis 
]ieople to express any approbation of military and naval exploits not 
immediately connected with the defence of our sea-ooast and soil* 

Whether this refusal to acknowledge the services of a gallant 
and meritorious officer, rendered in the course of his doty, was 
justifiable on the part of the Legislature, I sliall not stop to 
ooodder. Hy readers are competent to decide that qnestioii Ibr 
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themselves. But it showed, io the most emphatic manneri the 
strength of political feeling and of party spirit at that time, made 
more intense and. bitter bj the general di;stre8S which the war 
brought upon all ranks of society. It was denounced at Wash* 
ington as ** moral treason,** and the phrase ^ unbecoming a moral 
and religious people** became almost as much a popular by- 
word as <* peaceably if they can, fordbly if they must,** itsel£ 
In January, 1824, when the Democrats had obtained the control 
of the State, this resolution was ordered, by a strict party vote, 
to be erased from the journal of the Senate. This was done on 
the motion of Mr. Seth Sprague of Duxbury, an active Demo- 
cratic politician ever since Democracy was, who expiated the 
services whidi he had thus ignorantly rendered to slavery dur- 
ing his prime of ipanhood, by the active, intelligent, and iiii- 
wearied anti-slavery labors of his old age. This venerable man, 
who died in 1847 in his eighty-eighth year, often said to me that 
he wished he could be elected to the Senate once more, only thai 
he might endeavor to undo what he had then done, — to expunge 
the expunging, and restore the record to the condition in which 
it stood before he touched it Mr. Sprague was the father of 
Mr. Peleg Sprague, formerly a Senator from Maine in Congresti 
and latterly Judge of the United States District Court for Mas- 
sachusetts, for many yeara. 

The legislative action I have related was but a fiunt expres- 
sion of the sense of injury felt by the majority of the people 
of Massfldiusettis <^ indeed of New England. The hardships 
which the course of the Administration had brought to the door 
of almost every man in . the Northern region, and e^peciaQy in 
that portion of it which lies along the sea-coa-^t, had ^t the face 
of New England as a flint against the war and iu promoters. 
The feeling of disaflection to the general government outride the 
walls of the State-House was much deeper and moro embittered 
than that which found utterance within them. In private circles 
and through the press the doctrine that the injuries inflicted apon 
the rights and interesu of New England would justify the 
strongest measures for the vindication of the one and the main* 
tenance of the other, was eagerly and passionately affirmed and 
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argaed. The intense exdtemeni of thoM d*jt extended itidf 
orer many months. That it did not break out into actoal re^st* 
ance was due to the settled habits of order and obedience to 
kw in which the institutions of New England had bred and eon* 
firmed her people. And that this feeling was not confined to that 
region is shown bj the following letter from GoQ^emeor Morris^ 
a retired statesman and diplomaUst, a man of fortnne and elegant 
tastei^ — one who had everything to lose, and noUiing to giin, hj 
a political convolsioo. 

Hb. MoRua TO Ma. QmHOT. 

^MomAim, Aiwait IS, ISIS. 

•*DKAa 8im: — Accept my thanks fbr joor favor of the 10th. la 
the present state of public affairs our greatest danger is, I think, in 
the timidity of those who see and fed the present evils, but are dis- 
tracted by the apprehennon *of what aiajf happen' should the state 
of things be changed. The change, if it take place, must be effected 
by the very men whose moral condition produces that timidity. la 
ordinary cases, ambitious demagogues effect revolutions by stirring 
up the dregs of mankmd to revolt against established order and the 
wholesome restraints of law. If that class of the community be now 
called into action, the country will be plunged in a still greater 
depth of distreis, and have no hope of relief but finom despotism, 
whichy indeed, must soon take place if the present state of things 
continue unchecked. But those who fear for the future may console 
themselves by the reflection, that a chsnge by mob power cannot be 
made. If, therefore, they will do their duty, the whole authority will 
be in th«r hands, and can be so modified and deponted as to secure 
permanent^ good^fret government. To develop this proportion would 
require a treatise instead of a letter, and is moreover unnecessary, fbr 
you must be convinced of it; and ikey are not conrinced only became 
they look at what they may lose by acdon, and shut thmr eyes on 
what they mutt lose by inaction. I am ready to acknowledge the value 
of property, but I pray these gentlemen to consider that we are now 
on the down-hiU road to that condition in which there is no property, »- 
no, not in life itself, — because there is no security. 

**I win not presume to say what steps should be taken, but I hold 
mysdf ready to follow any honest lead. 

'^Befieve me, truly yours, 

^ GouYXBNXum MoEBia.* 
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cbanoei of poliucd life tutrnght mj fiuher was the one wbidi i 

made him the oorrespondent of Matthew I^joo, first of Yermont ^ 

and afterwards of Kentackyy for aeyeral jears a most . noCerioos 
political actor on the Congressiooal acene. He was a native of 
Ireland, and came to this coantiy ms a redemptioner, or an emi- 
grant whose services were sold for a term of jears bj the im- 
porter to pay for his passage and other expeoaea. He was 
bought bj a dtizea of Vermont, where In dae tinae he grew into 
a conspicuous member of the Anti-WJa^hlngtoo psuij* In 1797 
he went to Congiessi where he inaugurated, in January, 1798, 
the series of acts of personal insult and violence which have dis- 
graced Congress from time to time from that daj to this, bj ^nt- « 
ting in the face of Mr. Griswold of Connecticut on some oocasioa 
of offence he took at him. The House refusing to expel him, 
bj a strict party vote, Mr. Griswold took justice into his own 
hands, and caned him in his seat a few days aAerwards, lor which 
irregular process of redress he too went soot-free, al^o bj a pailf 
vote, neither the Administration nor the Opposition oommao<liiig 
the two thirds requisite for the expul«on of a member. Ljon 
acted with the Anti-Adams and Jeffersonian partj for the chief 
of his Congressional career, carrying his professions of republi- 
can purism beyond even the canons set up by the most advanced 
section of the Democratic party, — as when he asked to be 
specially excused from accompanying the House to present the 
Address to President Adams in response to his Message^ whidi . 
was then the custom, on the ground that it was an anti-republican 
and slavish mimiciy of monarchical customs. Later in the same 
year lie was tried, convicted, fined, and imprisoned for libel under 
the Alien and Sedition laws, his party still refusing to expel hin^ 
on his return to his seat in the House, after the expiration <if .his . 
sentence. At the end of his term he did not return to Vermont, 
but emigrated to Kentucky, from which State he obtained an 
election tor the House in 1808. My father once asked hint bow 
he managed this matter. ^ By establuhing myself at a <^roes* 
roads by which everybody in the district passed from tima to 
time^ and abusing the sitting member 1 * was hb simple and satis- 
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factory explanatioD of the phenomenoii. DuriDg lui merobenhlp 
for Kentuckj he acted wiUi the Federalists in opposition to the 
Emhargo and the other restrictive acts of the Administration, 
which was prohahly the cause of his illustrating one of mj father^s 
favorite sajringSy — ** that politics, like misery, brings a man ae* 
qaainted with strange bedfellows.** His letters benr marks of 
an imperfect education, not unseldom of what Lord Che^^terfield 
calls ** auricular orthography"; but they indica.te strenjeth and 
energy of character and sound common-sense. Indeed, theM 
qualities could not be wanting in one who carried his first election 
to Congress by means of a newspaper of which he was not 
merely the editor, but for which he cast the types, and made the 
paper out of bass-wood himself. I will give some brief speci- 
mens of his letters. 

** I may teD yon that I am very well plessed with the part ^IsMa- 
chotettt has acted in the political drama before ui. Her Gov«*mor has 
won my heart Her Anembly have acted like men who mncereljr loved 
their country. But the New England States are beaten in the politi- 
cal race for President The mobbith Democratic spirit has carried 
the nation far on towards ruin. But I cannot, will not, despair for this 
nation, at the foundations of which I have labored with as much zeal 
as a devotee ever labored for Heaven or his God. Ton must not de- 
spair. Massachusetts must not despair. Let me see no disposition in 
her toward disunion. She must save the nation she created. She ht^ 
the greatest power and influence to do sa She b now regenerated on 
the ancient principles of the Revolution. Let her move msjestical to- 
ward the main dject, the salvation of the nation, and all will be welL* 

** I acknowledge the long-suffering of your part of the nation is 
great, and your forbearance wonderfoL But I hope New England 
win, in thb veiy "critical day, act like politicians and patriots. They 
must see that (as God would have it) those who caused the war are 
suffering most, or the constituents of those, while the Eastern pe<H 
pie have the satisfaction to see the navy, which they have ever fos- 
tered, guning lanreb and making reprisals. The Western people 
are miserably disappointed in all their projects. Thttr firiends are 
butchered and their efforts despised by their enemy, bringing home 
shame and disgrace to the doors of those bullying pditidans in whom 
they placed too mneh confldenceu* 

My ftther used to tell this characteristic story of Matthew 
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Ljoo*8 method of maDaging his conttituentt. In thoM dajs of 
few newspapers and tedious postal commanicadon, it was the 
costom of the members from the remoter and more thinlj set- 
tled sections of the coantrj to write poliUcal letters to their coo- 
stituentSy giving an account of what is now caHed ** the sitaationy" 
which were printed and distributed under their frank. One daj 
mj fiither asked Ljon how he aroided ofiending those of his con* 
stitoents to whom he neglected to send his political missivesi as 
it was quite impossible that he should remember them alL ** I 
manage it in this way,** he replied. ** When I am canvassing mj 
dbtrict, and I come across a man who looks distantly and ooldlj 
at me, I go up cordially to him and say, * My dear friend, you 
got my printed letter last session, of o urse?' *No, sir/ replies 
the man with offended dignity/ 1 got no such tlnng.' *Nol* 
I cry out in a pasMon. *No!l Damn thcU pat-offiee/* Then 
I make a memorandum of the man*s name and address, and 
when I get back to Washington I write him an autograft letter, 
and all is put to rights.* 

I will end this chapter ^th the letters of John Randolph be- 
longing to the year 1818, — another of the strange bedfellowa 
with whom politics had brought my father aoquamted, though cer- 
tainly as different a one from Matthew Lyon as nature, dream* 
stances, and education could make two men. 

Mr. Randolph to Mb. Qunror. . 

••VAi]miX4jTA.X April IS, ISIS 
^'Dbar Sir: — I thank you very nncerdy for your remembrsDca 
of me. Your letter, the Report on Impressment, and the new sp apsr 
containing the Celebration of the Russian succenes in the town of 
Boston, have all been received. This festival does honor to those who 
planned and presided oy^ it, and, as primui inter partM^ I beg that you 
will present my best re sp e c t s to Mr. Otis. In return for all those 
civilities, I have to tell you that my electioo is lost. The emissaries 
of government have been silently and secretly at work nnce last ao- 
tomn, and while my friends indulged in a fatal security they have 
been undermined. My opponent has descended to the lowest and 
most disgracefbl means, — riding fVom house to house, and attending 
day and night meetingi in the cabins and hovels of the lowest of the 
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people. He was present at fimrteen of tlieae preacliiiigt (teTen of 

them held at Digbt) the week before the electioii. At the dee- 

tkm for thk count/ (Prince Edward) Tetterdaj, Mr. E. aaid I had 
charged the Administration with being under French inflaence. In 
repl/ 1 told the freeholders that I would prove tt, and did to th«r sat- 
isfaction. A notorious villain named Tom Logwood, from Bucking* 
ham, who was committed to the Penitentiaiy some years ago for for- 
ging bank-notes of the United States (I was on hb jury), undertook 
to speak imperUnentlj to me when on the bench. He had been sfwn 
laughing, talking, and drinking with E. at Buckingham. (N. B. llr. 
Jeflerson released him bj a pardon.) I never saw such indignation* 
The scoundrel was obliged to take to hb heeb and make hb escape 
home, or he would have been beaten to a jelly. 

** Ignorant people were made to believe that the British fleet had 
come into the Chesapeake to ttd my election ; and the Rusrian medi- 
ation has also been played off with great effect on the uninformed* 
Gray will lose hb electioa also. She£^ b safe, and Breckenridge 
likewise. • • • • ^ 

** With every good wish, I am, dear nr, most truly yours, 

^ "'John Raxik>lpb ov Roahoks. 

** Bray mve my love to Ttadat/* 

^- n 

Ths 8ams to tbb Saxb. 

"BoAMn^ ICiqr 0» Ittti 

''DxAX Sir: — Yon lay me under obligations which I know not 
how to requite, and yet I cannot help requesting a continuance of 
them. I have been Ughly gratified to-day by the receipt of your le^ 
ter of the 6th, and the accompanying pamphlet. I have retA them 
both with deep attention, and with a melancholy pleasure which I 
diould fbd it difficult to describe. You are under some misappre- 
hennon renpecting my opinions in regard to certain men and meat- 
ures, — the true sources of our present calamities. They are not 
materially, if at all, variant from your own. It b time indeed to speak 
out; but if, as I fear, the canine race in Kew York have returned to 
their vomit, the voice of truth and of patriotism will be as the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness. I fed most senably the difBcuhiea 
of our situation, but the question b as to the remedy. 

**1 had taken the same views (in one respect) of the election in thb 
district that you have done. But, paradoxical as it may appear, I am 
eonvinced that the war and its authors are less popular in Yiipnia 
than ever, and that the result of the election here was owing to a for* 
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Cuitoas coacurrence of erenti, some of thorn merely local and peraooaL 
The BmsUn mediation, bewever, was the great goll-tnp. Leipom 
could not beUere that the gorernment which accepted it would hav* 
any other object in Tiew hat peace; and the g)ory of the Bnaaian Tio* 
toriet, which shonld have called a crimson blush to the cheeks of the 
tools of Bonaparte, has thrown a fiOse splendor around them, and 
given them a temporary reprieve from the sentence of publio reprobar- 
tion which impended over them. The incapacity and imbecility of 
the British Blinistry has also contributed to give a false populari^ to 
our own Administration. At the same time I would not have yon ex* 
pect relief from the igmpathy of the Southern country, the people of 
which are prepossessed by the demons of &ction and discord with do 
very fkvorable opinion of you. And, indeed, if our own privationa 
•tnd sufierings fail to open our eyes, you cannot take it unkind that wo 
should continue insensible to the grievances of others seven hundred 
nules off. The history of the government of this country^ if faithful^ 
written, would sound like romance in the ears of succeeding genero- 
tions, and be utterly discredited by them. But for this consideration 
I have sometimes thought that I would undertake the task. The op- 
pression of Lord North's administration was lenity and compasnon to 
the r^imt of the last six years. Mankind have ever been the dupea 
of profosions, and imposed upon by names. We fondly thought that 
we were about to becme an exception to the general laws of political 
philosophy, and our disgrace and punishment b like to be proportaon* 
ate to our vanity and presumption. 

^ I find that our fHend, Mr. Lloyd, has xengned his seat in the Sen* 
ate, and for his sake IrejcMce at his release from a state of bondage, 
not quite as abject, inde^ as that to which we were sometime snljecti 
but irksome and odious to every high-minded mani ■ . • • • 

^ You have so often and so pressingly invited me to Boston, that I 
am at a loss how to reply, except by teUing yon that, if I can come, 
come I wUL Be assured that I want no additional inducement to ex^ 
cute a plan that I have had long much at heart, and, if domestie mat* 
ters will permit, I shall be Northward some time between midsummer 
and November. Hitherto I have not been able to add a single link to 
my chain. 

• • • • • 

^Be so good as to preeent me respectfully to Mr. Lbyd, and beBeifO 
me, dear sir, inth real regard, yoon^ 

^ John Riii]>ox.ra ov RoiwoCTi 
<« ^y best lespecta to Mr. Otis.* 
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Ths Sams to thb Samb. 

«soooK% J«M SI, int. 

''DsAB Sn: — One of my Kew York papers receiTed to-day con- 
tains the answers of the two branches of /our LegisUtore to Governor 
Strong's excellent Address. In these state pliers I think I recogniM 
the pen of an old acqoaintance, to whom I have been freqnentl/ 
obliged ibr the most sound and constitutional ezposiUons of the prin- 
ciples of our heterodite goremment. I think, too, that in the same 
print I can discern some traces of the less familiar stjrle of another 
gentleman, to whom I beg to be mentioned in terms of the most cor- 
dial respect. My nature has become so degenerate and grovelling, 
during a double apprenticeship to the art^ my^ry^ or crefi of politicSy 
that for the life of me I cannot envy, whilst I admire and esteem, the 
services which yoo are both rendering to your country. Neither can 
I, by the help of newspaper pufls, patriotic toasts, or Congressional 
rhetoric, work myself up into any serious regret that I am no longer 
under the abject dominion of Mr. H. Clay h, Co. Not that I would 
be guilty of a contempt, or even insinuate anythingnn derogation, of 
Kentuckian suavity or courtesy, but, for the soul of me, I cannot be 
lona-Jiddy sony, as one of their great orators would say, that I am 
here at home, where, like the Centurion, 1 say to one, Go^ and he^ 
goeth, to another. Do this, and he doeth it, rather than under the ^ 
discipline and order of the Calhouns, Grundys, and SeaverSi 

** Yon are likely to find in me at once a troublesome and unprofit^ 
ble correspondent. Far removed from our provincial capital, I can 
procure notlung, even if it afforded anything of interest, to send yoo. 
And as all eyes are upon you at thb time I must request yoo to fhr- 
nish me with such puUicadons as Boston affords, begging yon to hold 
in remembrance that we have here a little school of intelligent firee- 
holders upon whom such things are not thrown away. I have no 
doubt that hundreds, who, under the influence of artifice and tismpo* 
rary excitement, voted against me last April, now depk)re it, and I 
must not fail to apprise you that the greater part of those who gave 
their suffrage to my competitor did it under the idea that it was the 
only chance to bring about peace* It was said that the government 
wanted peace, and the Russian mission was adduced in proof of it; 
but that such as you and I opposed them in everything^ and the enemy 
would never grant us peace until we were more nnited. • . • • • 

** Believe me, with best wishes for yon and yours, and irith the tmest 
esteem, dear sir, your firiend and servant, 

MJoRN Ramdolpb of Boahoks.** ■ 
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Turn Sams to ths Saxb. 

«RoAmK^ JvMflS^ UIS. 
''Dbar Sm: — Thb da/t mail brought me the repoit of joar 
LegisUture on the tuliyent of the defence of Boston. The act of Con- 
greis of the 2Sd of April, 1808, for amung the militia, wai, as joa 
know, a bantling of my own nurnng. I knew that the brat waa hate- 
fill to the sight of the stepmothers of the Constitution, and foresaw 
that thej woold try to overlay it I asked for an annual million, and 
they gave us a beggarly appointment of two hundred thousand dollars, 
the greater part of which they have contrived to embezsle, and the 
proceeds of the remainder they have distributed amongst thdr favor- 
ites. The terms of the act are imperative; they admit of no discre- 
tion; and if anything in the shape of political efTrontery could have 
surprised me, I should have been astonished at the impudence inth 
which this malfeasance and malversation has been, not merely palfi> 
ated, but justified on the floor of Congress. Bely upon it, that, widi 
all the unpromising appearances of the prospect in this quarter, there 
is a revulsion in the public sentiment I have washed my hands of 
politics, but I cannot be insensible of the change' which the matchless 
folly of our rulers is efibcting in Virginia, and even in Kentn^y, 
where the men of light and leading are gradually opening their eyea 
to the nns and fooleries of Administration. I bc^ yoo to present me 
most respectfully and cordially to Mr. Uoyd, .... and accept Ibr 
yourself, dear sir, the assurance of my most rincere regard and at- 
tachment 

*< John Randolph ov Roanoks. 

** I hope Tudor Is not deficient in his duty to younelf and Mia. (^ 
Phiy offer to her my best wishes." 

Ths Bamx to thb Bamb. 

^Mt dear Sir: — Your welcome letter of the 18th of June has 
just now arrived. The papers to which yon refer have not come to 
hand, but I ccmfidently expect them by the next post I have seea 
the repmi^ however, in the Kew York Herald [Evening Post], and 
gave it a cursory reading. I thought I could recognise the band that 
drew it 

~ We are an bere in a state of great alarm and distxess. The Gov- 
ernor has called for more than one fourth of oor effective men torn 
every county far and wide. From those nearer the theatre of war m 
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jet greater proportioii liat been demanded. Hie dktreit and alaim 
oceaaoned by this requintiondo not anse iromfear of the prowe« of 
tbe enemy^ bat of the effect! of the dimaU and 100^ of the lower 
ooontr/, especiall/ ai tkii sea$an^ and the danger firom on iniemalfiif 
angmented b/ the remoral of to laige a portion of our force. Of the 
result joa can form no conception. * I hare leen more crying/ taid 
an old neighboring freeholder to me this morning, *nnce Friday (the 
2d), than I haTO seen in all my life before.' If the cold-blooded in- 
sect whom God, for wise porposea, has inflicted npon ns, (Pharaoh 
was plagued with some of the same species,) could have heard the 
shridcs of agonizing wires that yet ring in my ears, .... f am per- 
suaded, some componctioiis Tintings of his reptfle natore woald hare 
knocked at hb heart Perhaps yon do not know that the climate 
and water of the lower country are poifonous to our constitatioos, 
and that a stranger who would go to Norfolk at this geason would be 
reckoned a mad^ and certunly a dead man. To turn men who hare 
been basking in the shade for two months, and ncTor exposed to the 
sun, — to torn such men, at a mmui^i toaming^ into ^toldien^ and r^ 
quire them to march with a musket on thdr shoulders and a knapsadt 
and four days' proriaons at thdr backs, beneath this torrid sky, is to 
ngn their death-warrant Rely upon it, that the working of this caai»~v 
paign b against the foedon which has plunged us all unprepared into 
this disastrous contest The express who brought up our executive 
orders had not as much money as would pay for the hire of a horse. 
Twelve shillings lawful money would have been enough; instead of 
which he was famished with a power to impreu^ and actually took the 
only horse of a very poor man in this ndghborbood. Things are 
drawing to a head. 

** I am much concerned at what yon tell me respecting our friend 
Ifr. Lbyd. I am truly sorry to hear of his attack, which the delicacy 
of his fiwne renders more alamung. Fnj present me in terms of the 
. most unaffected regard and respect to him and his lady. I regret the 
want of that sort of personal acquaintance with Mrs. Quiney that 
would entitle me to speak of her and to her in such language as ay 
inclination p rom pt s. She has my every good wish. . . . • 

~ Let me hope that you will cease to resemble Horace's old nsurer, 
even in one particular, and give yourself to that sodetj which has so 
many and such great demands upon you. 

** In the hope of seeing yon in the course of the summer or antomii 
I am, dear nr, with the highest esteem, yoars, 

*«JoBX Randolph ov Roahoks.* 
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LETTEBS FROM JOHN RANDOLPH. 885 

Ths Sams to thb Siamx. 

«RoooK% Aiwait Si^ int. 

* Dbar Sir : — A long dme lias eUpted nnoe a letter ptised be* 
tween oi. Witliout ttqiping to inquire who wrote last, I matt !&• 
dalge myvelf in congratulating you on the late glorkms tocceii of the 
SfMinbh arms in Biscaj, and on the prdbaUe expulsion of the Frendi 
fitm the Peninsula. Thb erent is pregnant with the most iroportand 
consequences. It would be impertinent in me to dilate on them to a 
person of your political knowledge and sagacitji but I cannot Ibibear 
naming one which touches ourselTes more immediately. It maj db> 
pose our wretched Ministry to a serious endeavor at peace; for it wiD 
certainly diake in some degree their blind fiuth in the ibrtnnes of 
Bonaparte. From such men little good can be expected, under aaj 
circumstances; but should they restore the blesnngs of peace to the 
country, it may be the means of arerting incalculable nuschieU Did 
you r»Ml Mr. Monroe*8 Report on Webster*t motion, and compare it 
with the documents ? How admirably the letter to Barton of Jvfy 
14, 1812, tallies with the character given of it in page 8 of the Be- 
portl and how well the reasoning in page 9 cf i»eq. is supported by the 
British * Declaration,' and by RusBelTs letter of May 85, 181S 1 The 
incongruity between Mr. Monroe*$ affirmation (in page 8) and the^bd 
(letter of July 14) seems not to have struck the attention of our efi* 
ton. It is a most barefaced tlung. Such b the degraded state of our 
country, that derision only b excited where indignation was wont to 
be roused. 

** I suppose yon are apprised of the deadly ftnd be t ween M. and 
Armstrong. The partisans of the fbrmer keep no terms in speaUng 
of the latter. Thero b no measure to their obk>quy, if a great deal 
of truth mixed with some ftlsehood may pass bythat name. R ii» 
however, plain that the Cabinet dare not displace Armstrong. He ii 
now-gone on to 'organise victory' in Canada. What an admirable 
opportunity for some Yilliers to bring another Bayes on the stage! 
• Thunder and Lightning, by General D. R. W.* • 

** The transactions of the last Congress have certainly weakened m 
a great degree the confidence of many weU-meamng people in the 
Administration. I have observed with great pleasure the altered Usee 
of the majority. The Hector b entirely laid aside, and they are Ibroed 
patientiy to submit to hear many galling sarcasms and yet more gall* 

• David B. WinUirot, of South Caronua. Bos, ciif^ pp. ITS, S7C Be bad 
boon appoiotod a Brifadi«r-Oeoona,»ooe of the **polltical fsoorals ** of tibet 
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ing truUis from the minority, who liaTe atnrted inth a manlj ipint 
Uieb pariiamenUiy rights. The war if to detested hereabouts that 
the iiDder«piirieatheri of the ministrj are obliged to encourage theb 
fbUowen with the hope of a speed/ peace. Our men in Norfolk are 
treated most baibaronslj. The commissariat and medical staff are 
upon the worst possible footing; and the French and Jews, of whom 
the trading population is composed, practise the vilest extortion upon 
theb defenders, who, poor fellows! are compelled to seU thor paj at 
fbrtj per cent discount to obtain necessaries. The whole countrj 
watered hj the riven which fiill into the Chesapeake is in a state of 
paralif$i$. We in this quarter are sending our wheat to FajfeUetriiU^ 
on Cape Fear River^ to exchange it for $aU^ for which we hare to paj 
at home fifteen shiUings a bushel, lawful money. In short, the distress 
is general and heavj, and I do not see how the people can paj thmr 
taxes to both goremments. When that operation commences, the 
discontent which has been so long smothered by a large portion of 
the poo|4e will break forth to the consternation of their mien, whom 
the/ will lay upon the shelf with Terj little ceremonj. It is onlj 
hy obtaining entire control orer the press south and west of Yixginia 
(as well as in that State), and persuading the country that jon and I 
and some othen were the cause of all thar difllculties, by encouraang 
the British, that they have been able to support themselves. . But tiiit 
delurion, like every other, must have an end. They will, however, 
find less difficulty in getting up some new imposture, than in deviring 
mays and aMmis. 

** You conrider yourself in retirement irithin an hour^s ride of the 
metropolis of New England, whilst I am three dayi^ tedious Journey, 
over miserable roads, to the only spot in the State that deserves the 
name <^ a town, and that epithet wfll hardly apply to its present stag- 
nant and deserted concUtion. I am, indeed, hare du m&nde^ as well at 
hare du cambai. It is to be hoped that a very fow weeks will restore 
yon to the sodety <^ your friends in Boston, whilst I have before me 
a long and dreary winter, interrupted only by the sordid cares of a 
planter. The variety and vexatious character <^ these interruptioos 
can only be conceived by him who has been subjected to them. They 
remind me of Cromwell, when he turned frrmer at St Ives ; for without 
vanity I may compare myself to what Oliver was then^ and may with 
truth declara, that my * mind, superior to the low occupations to which 
I am condemned, preys upon itsel£' Sometimes I have thou^t of a 
certain memaire pour eeroir^ etc. ; sometimes of a ' letter.' Meanwhile 
wedc slips by after week, and month follows month, and nothing is dona. 
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** One of the bleningi of tlua war is, that I can protiire none but 
French paper to write upon, and am eren g^ to get that^ wretdied 
as it is. I had a letter fit»n Tudor about a week ago, with whidi I 
was much pleased. Be assured that lus mother and mys^ are fuUjr 
sensible of the cUims which both yourself and Mrs. Qnincj haye npoa 
lus gratitude, and consequently upon ours. 

** I would be glad to know how you like your new oceupatioQ of 
fiurmer; what quanta^ <^ land yoa cnltivate, and with what tn cce sfc 

*« I am, with the utmost nnoerity, youii, 

*«Joiiif Randolph of Boakokb.* 

Thk Sams to thk Sam b. 

« BoAHoo, OotAv II. isu 
** Dear Sir : — The delay in your reply to my light letter is amply 
compensated by the interesting riews which you haye giTon me of a 
subject, in comparison with which all others ci%pullUe nature dwindle 
into insignificance. As &r as I can see, I percdye no Tariance in our 
opinions. I am not a man to put reliance on paper bulwarks when 
attacked by cannon and the Iwyonet The parchment in the RoOi 
office I presume hss undergone no erasures nor interpolations, (to 
ante-date or post-date *ii was unnecessary,) but the Contikuifiom k 
changed. It can noTor get back to what it was. Old age can aa booq 
resume the freshness and agility d youth. Not, howerer, that it waa 
ever in my eyes that model <^ perfection which so many haye pro* 
nounced it to be. You know I was an Anti-Federalist when hardfy 
breeched. I did not then comprehend why I disKke^ the new system, 
but now I know that no such system can be good. Goyumments made 
after that fashion must haye fitults of thdr own,Jndependent dC tach 
as are incidental to the nature of the institution, and perhaps insep*-. 
rable from it* To fit us, they must grow with our grqwth, and whilst 
they stubbornly protect the liberty of the subject against eyery attack^ 
whether from the one or the many, must possess^ the capadty to adapt 
themselyes, at a minutes warning^ to the unforeseen emeigendes of the 
state. I see nothing of thb in our system. I peredye only a bundle 
<^ theories (bottomed on a Utofnan idea of human excellence) and 
in pracfice a corruption the most sordid and reyolting. We ara the 
fmt people that eyer acquired prorinces, dther by conquest or pm^ 
chase (Mr. Blackstone says they are the same), not ibr ni to goyem, 
but that they might ^vem tit,— that we might be ruled to oar min \f 

• Danid Lambert msasnrsd, whan chilsttne^ for his wedding salt 
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people boand to m by no comnKm tie of interest or sentiment But 
SQch, whaterer maj Im the incredulitj of posteritfy is the fiict Hatch 
it, if yoa can, in the savage laws of Ljcargns, or the bnttal eatiti d 



**I win congratolate joa on the accesnon of Anstria to the cause 
of the Allies, although I confess mj hopes are not high. Yet I look 
to the plains of Silesia and the Bohemian mountains for my deUrer- 
ance dnm, the incnbns that has been wdghing down my heart for many 
a long year. 

** In answer to yoor most kind and flattering qaestions, I most tell 
yon that ii i$io^ because a Southern proprietor b a poor devil, and his 
oveneer a prince. I had to discard one the other day fat malversa- 
tion and peculation in office, — a small affair compared mth what we 
wot of in the ' great vulgar and the small' in the city ef O.* and its 
dependencies. I wish yon could have heard two worthy neighbon 
cautioning me against a contest at law with an oveneer as a * tremen> 
dous business, where, whatever may be the merits <^ the case, the em- 
ployer is sure to be cast' I knew, too, that they were ri^^t Does not 
thtt ftct throw great Vgfat on the state <^ socie^ and mannen? If a 
sagadous historian could stumble on it ten thousand years hence, it 
would i^ve him a juster notion of what we are than a hundpe^ vol- 
nmes of ' Notes on Virginia.' Hoe opui^ — the disease is not cuta- 
neous, it is in the bones and the marrow^ and there is notlung in our 
system to regenerate itself We must pass fitun anarchy and corru]^ 
tion to nulitaiy despotism. There is not a third alternative, as much 
as we have dabbled in political trigonometry, — no ' middle and most 
safe path.' Thm are no redoubts and fortifications within and be- 
hind ifhich the citizen can find protection, — nothing to qualify or 
check in the remotest degree the power of the duef, whoever he may 
be, or whatsoever title please his ear. The country is tabyla n$a» 
When once the liber^ <^ the citizen, is broken, like an army routed 
on the plains of T<Jand, we have no shelter, no refbge, but in the 
clemency of the victor. Hie pendulum vibrates firom anarchy to 
despotism. 

^ Hie manner in which you speak of my son warms my heart to> 
irards you. I want to know your children, that I may love them. 
ICs intention of leaving college sprii^ firom the noblest motive 
My brother was not an economist, and he emancipated his daves. 
Mrs. R., Tudor^s mother, sustained this spring a heavy kss by fire; 

• Ac hi the ori|tl>M^ BsArrlng^ doubttots, to some fbrgottsn aSeknsme ki 
ITeMiflDa. 
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the nation as a Britisli pensioner, they chuckle at the thoughts of the 
diOicultics into which they know the times and my remote posltioa 
from ray property have involved me. Could I look on slaves as mere 
property, the means of extrication were obvious and easy ; but I haTe 
indulged in a hope that they should never know another taskmaster. 
To visit your countijf lies very near my heart. That the prejudice 
which once existed there against me shoidd be obliterated or succeeded 
by opposite (perhaps not more just) sentiments, is a subject of real 
gratification to me. I shall be proud, if, on an acquaintance which I 
am resolved to make with them, I shall be able to maintain my place 
in the good opinion of your countrymen. A few days since, I had a 
most severe aflliction in the shape of rheumatism, whicb deprived me 
for a time entirely of the use of my limbs. I can now hobble about 
my solitary cabin. I forgot to add that I shall not indulge Tudotr in 
his amiable desire to leave College before he graduates. 

" I fear I am too late for the post Believe me, dciar sir, most traly^ 
and with great regard, yours, 

"JoHX Randolph op Roanokx. 

"I have a brother at Norfolk. In the regiment to which he is at- 
tached three hundred and twenty-four are sick. The hospital holds, 
by cramming, sixty. The poor creatures are dj-ing like sheep, — rag- 
ged and without a blanket** 

The Sauk to thx Same. 

** RiCBMoim, December 11, ItlS. 

" Dear Sir : — Your valued letter was forwarded to me, a few days 
ago, at thiB place, where 1 have been just a month. But the night be- 
fore it arrived, talking over the state of affairs with an old friend, we 
fell into the same train of thinking with yourself on the consequencet 
of the present war. Without the same minute knowledge wbich yoa 
possess on the subject of New England, we both inferred tliat the war 
would eventually become less unpopular there, from its operating at 
an enormous bounty upon your agriculture and manufactures; and 
my friend undertook to predict that, by the time we sickened of the 
contest, ^ou would support it 

"It is rather more just than generous in you to triumph over us; 
for be assured our sufferings are extreme. ' No State in the Confed* 
eracy has paid so dearly for the war tchistie as the Ancient DonuDion. 
Perhaps you will say, none deserved to pay more severely ; but i^ 
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Umi our daoglrter, Kestncky, bas been tdfing lier wIndLef 
and meat and meal and bones, and enjoying tbe cbaae of ber fiiTorito 
rtdgawu^ wbibt our only aoorce of tappl/ baa been a Cttle stale |m- 
triodsm; and eren in tbat staple cooimodit/ we am almost dnren out 
of tbe market by ber and ber mier States. Tis trne we drire a fit^ 
^ trade in tobacco, wlndi pays lor about tbe bnndradtb part of tbe . 
diy goods wlndi we import land-wise from tbe Kortb. Tbe balance is 
made np in qtecie; so tbat our banks, once tbe ricbest in tbe Union 
in Ibat important article, are nearly drained of tbttr last dollar, and, 
so fiff from being able to lend tbe State tbe amount of its qoota of tbe 
direct tax, tbey are importoning payment of former adrances to tbe 
smc of nearly ibor bimdred tboosand dollars, wben oar treasoy bas 
not an onappropriated cent Do yon wonder at tbis, wben I state it 
as a (act, tbat tbe tiram of a crop of wbeat, near market, is wortb more 
tban tbe gnanl and tbat iloiir, so fu from being reckoned a Iwxwjf^ 
as witb yoo, is pnrcbased by some planten as a dieaper food lor tbeir 
bones and oxen tban oats or Indian com I tbese last bearing a good 
price for tbe consomption of omr towns.' Tbis rdict bowerer, extendi 
only a lew miles aroond Ricbmond, Norfolk, and Petersburg. 

** It appears to me tbat if Ei^land can (as die most, if tbe war con- 
tinoes) succeed in driring tbe American naTigadon off tbf dcean, and 
destroying tbe nursery <^ our seamen (tbe fisbery and ooastang-trade), 
it win not be a bad excbange for Canada, — su[^KMngber to lose it. 
We bave been, from tbe breaking out of tbe war of tbe Frencb Ber- 
olution to tbe date of tbe Embargo (December, 1807), ber most for- 
nudable commercial riraL Your sbips, wbicb once 'Tcxed every sea,* 
nnder-freigbting eren tbe penurioos Hollander, are, I beliiTe, not 
(like tbeir bardy naTigators) hng4ioed. Seven years, I tbiuk, are 
tbreescore and ten to tbem. Tbe seamen wbo bave left tbeir Euro- 
pean masters for our serrice will sail under tbe Russian or some otber 
neutral flag. In sbort, I can see no motive in an able Engbsb Admin- 
istration for making peace nitb us. My only trust is in tbeir folly,-— 
for, tbank God, their (^astlereagbs and Princes Eegent are at least as 
low in the scale of intellectual beings as our Monroes and Presidents. 

**! concur witb you most cordially on tbe subject of tbis most de- 
testable and unnatural war, — not to be matched except by the war 
of Loid North's government against our liberdes; and even that was 
waged on motives less base than those wbicb prompted the present 
accursed contest. T*hat was a question eoncemii^ which honest men 
nught differ. Not so tiu. Mark me, I speak of persons having ac- 
cess to ci>rred informaikn. On this sulgCv't I am fj^Si to find one 
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people of Montreal will enjoy tbcir firesides for this, and I troal 
for many a winter. This 1 suppose is treason, but, as your Patrid 
Henry ««id, " If it be treason, I glory in the name of traitor." I han 
never thought of those poor creatures without being reconciled to an} 
disgrace or defeat of our arms.' 

" As to the war in Europe, I have sad foreboding*^ notwithstanding 
some of my friends, men of much better information tban myself, ani 
especially on European affairs, are quite sanguine. WcD may tht 
tyrant rely upon his fortune. The ball that destroyed Moreau di4 
him better service than his whole train of artillery besides. I consido 
that a victory would have been dearly purchased by tbe Allies at tht 
price of his loss, I seem already to feel * the wind of that blow wbicl 
is to profit rate Europe at the feet of the modem Zingis.* 

" By this time you are quietly fixed in your town residence, and I 
have no doubt return to the opes et fumum sfrepitumque Romm witli 
as much pleasure as you bade them adieu in the spring for year pa- 
ternal shades. You are not now procul negotiU^ but you have ererf 
other rcqmsite which the poet deems indispensable to happiness ; and 
even that is always within your reach. A ride of eight miles burie» 
you in the solitudes of Quincy, whilst I have a weary journey of more 
than three days before I can reach my desolate habitation ; and when 
there, I am shut out from all intercourse with the rest of the worlds 
except through the tedious process of letter-writing. 

" I dare hardly trust my pen on the subject nearest my heart, • — my 
son. I am wrapt up in that boy, and it gives me pleasure to reflect 
that he is near enough to you to avail hitusclf more frequently of the 
goodness of yourself and Mrs. Quincy towards him. Your kindnew 
to this child will never be forgotten by us all. Your name and that 
of Mrs. Quincy is never mentioned by his mother or his hrxytber wjtlt' 
out gratitude and respect for your generous protection extended to 
Tudor. May he live to make you the only suitable return, by fulfil- 
ling your flattering expectations of his future character. 

** Bleecker is indeed all that you say of him, and more. He dJo 
write to me, and a most welcome letter it was. 

*• I had like to have forgotten to tell you that your University f 
decried in this quarter. The charge of Socinianism we once OJ** 
cussed together ; but a heavier one is now advanced against yoOf -j 
at K*ast according to the maxims of this calculating age* Tis sw<* 
that your Principal and Professors take a pride in the extraragance 
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*Jbav Raxdolps of.Roaxokb.* 

Wbether tbere were anj aobstantial groands lor Iheao oom* 
pbuntft of extniTagant expenditoret at Gambridge, I oannoi aaj. 
That the Prendeot and Prolesaon took a pride in tbem, if they 
existed, was of coarse a weak inventioQ of the enemies of the 
Oolite. Mr. Bandolph, however, had some personal reasons Ibr 
feeling sore on the sutject. Young Randolph, thoagh entirely 
free from rice and disnpation, according to the testimonj of all 
the men of his time, was lavish in his expenditoresi and, la 
partieolar, he inherited or shared his unde*s love fbr fine horses. 
Mr. Randolph did not forlud the indulgence of this taste la 
the joung man, — indeed, he was probablj rather proud of the 
figure he made bj it, — but the expense was a source of serious 
inconvenience to him, his monej income being very dispropor- 
tionate to his nominal fortune. This letter was doubtless writ- 
ten under some irritation of mbd from this cause. 
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jonn Kandoipii iim a very gresl aDHorreDoe ot oeM» ana a 
very jost senie of its degrading effect on the character.. Oa one 
oceaBioo in Congresiy he soddenlj intemipted himself in a sfieeeh 
on some other snhject, and exclaimed : ^ Mr. Speaker, I have di»» 
ooTered the philosopher's stone. It is this. Sir, — Pat as tov 
ool Pat as tou ooII* His opinion on this suhject is thus 
expressed in a letter to m j father, which has heen destrojed as 
containing matters too priyate for the pahlio eye : -^ 

** The muck-wonnt whose nund * knows no other work thsn aMoef- 
keeping or money-getting,' is an ohject of pity and contempt But I 
hold it esBentisl to purity, dignity, end pride of chsncter, thstereiy 
man's expenses should hear a due reUUon to his means and pwpecti 
in lift, and conceiye few hahits to he more destmctiTe of all that is 
noUe and manly ahont ns, than a hahit of profiinon exceeding hiyond 
all hounds those prospects.* 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

1814 -181ft. 

Bbmotai. rwm Pxabl Stsbbt. — Wab Alabms at Qunicr. — The Ho^ 
SAU. — Lbitkbs or Baxdolph. — CovmvsD Duoosrmm. — Ths 
Hastfokd CoxTBanos. — Pbacb or 181S. — REjoicixoa ix Bonox. — 
PouncAL CiiAXOBt ooxasqinurr ox thb Pbacb. *- Dkatm ow Todob 
Kaxdolpb. — Last Lbrbb or thb Baxdolth CoxxxsroxoKxcB. 

IN the jear 1805 mj father left the cheerful house in Pesri 
Street where he had pa88ed so man/ happj jears. On the 
northern frontier of the estate, facing op Oliver Street, lie had 
boilt two hoosesy into one of which he removed his familj. 
The situation was then a commanding one. The harbor was in 
fall view in one direction, and in the other the prospect extended 
over the soathem part of the town to the Brookiine hills. The 
liOQse itself was not as lar^ or oommodioiis as the one she had 
left ; but mj mother readilj acquie^^ced in the change, the rather 
that, she declined mingling in general sodetj .almost entirely 
daring the winters my father was away. She made hersetf 
amends, however, bj shortening the winters and lengthening the 
summers as best she might, and giving as man/ months as possi* 
ble to her beloved country home at Quincy. Speculation and 
iminrovement, as it is called, which had already begun to lay 
wl»te the pleasant places in which Boston then abounded, in due 
time laid a ruthless hand on the slope of that one' of the three 
lulls on which sat the graceful town where my father^s estate 
lay. The prospect from the Oliver Street house was first of all 
shut out by hnck walls. Afterwards the terraces which cKmbed 
the hillside were levelled, the old elms felled, the blue-jays and 
golden robins driven from their andent haunts, and a brick court 
called Quincy Place reigned in their stead. That part of the 
town, then and for many years later a creditable region to live 
in, inhabited by dUsens of eminence and wealth, was for m long 
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lime s^veo OTer to the Tery poorest of the popnktioii, and mfc tlich 
time I am writing it is in the Teiy act of heing removed and cast 
into the sea, in obedience to the demands of trade. The honao 
in Pearl Street remained standing until 1845, when it gave place 
to the granite warehouses known as ^ Qaincj Block,** of which I 
have abead J spoken* 

The happj summers at Quin^, howcTer, were somewhat di»* 
turbed, during the years that the war lasted, bj alarms, or appre- 
hensions of them, of the enemj. There was a current bdieT 
that the British, should thej propose making an attadc on 
Boston, would land on mj fiithei^s estate or thereabootB, and so 
take the town in flank. There were probablj no good ground 
for this opinion, as it is not likelj that the British would attempt^ 
with an J force thej could command on this side the Atlantic^ 
when thej had their hands so foil on the other, to march through 
a thicklj settled hostile country, intersected bj streams, and witls 
pdnts all along thmr route capable of defence. The opmion mm 
sufficiently prevalent with the authorities, howerer, to indnoa 
them to station a body of militia on the left bank of the xirer 
Neponset, separating Quincy from Dordiester, whidi was se- 
lected as the first pomt of defence should sudi an invasion ba 
attempted. This circumstance materially increased the unead« 
ness inseparable from the exposed ntuation of the fomily aft 
Quin^. As I haTO already related, every ship that enters or 
leaves the harbor can be seen from the windows of the hooseu 
And as the triumphant entry of Hull in the .ConstituUon, after 
her victory over the 'Guerri^re, had been discerned from that 
post of observation, so was the departore of Lawrence in the 
Chesapeake on his fetal quest of the Shannon, — doomed to 
''give up the ship," but only ^th his life ; and with the teleseope 
^the meteor-flag of England " could be seen from time to time 
flying at the masthead of men-of-war that prowled about the 
mouth of the harbor; so that it was no idle fear which so^ 
gested the probability of a midnight visit from a party of foragers 
or pillagers to that solitary shores 

One Sunday there was an alarm that the enemy had landed «t 
Sdtuate, a dozen miles away. The news was announced in the 
15 • 
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diildreiiX hj stories sf BridA 
old time. This pooiei how c for , soos pMsed awaj, tlKMgk the 
leeDog of possdile dsnger wes ahrsjs pgeseat, aad^ saue ef 
prqiermtioQ kepi mp, I sepfiose it wes oa the Svadej fbOowhif 
tUs fiibe sLirm, thet themifitie eoaijMnie% ia v^bns, atteaded 
senrioe to retoin dmks fer tbeb eso^ hmm the iMswIts 
of their eoemiet ; thoegh it msy hsve beeo efter soeM Bwre raid 
and oesfer dsn^^er. Bat the eironitftaiiee ande a deep impf es- 
noQ oa mj young mind bj the deli|^itfid Tarietj it gave to the 
nnial monotoo j of Sondi^. 

M J fiuher, too, of^Mwed at be war to the war, jielded to no one 
in determioataon to defend the soil of Maasadiosetts shoold it he 
invaded bj an enemj. He asmted in the formation of a fine 
troop of Tolnnteer cavalry, called the Boston Hossars, connsting 
chiefly, if not entirely, of Federsl gentlemen, of whidi be was 
elected captain. They >v(»e a splendid oniform, made after the 
pattern of one of the French r^;iments of the Imperial Goardl, 
their dislike to Bonaparte and all his works not indoding his 
taste as to military eostome; and, being well moanted, they 
formed the finest troop ever seen in New En^and before or 
since. Captain Quincy was afterwards promoted to the com- 
mand of a sqnadron of horse, consisting of the Hussars and the 
Dragoons, with the rank of Mi^r. He used to be concerned 
lest the enemy might land between Quincy and Boston, and thus 
cut bim off* from his command 1 Happily no such calamity oc- 
curred, and all his campaigns were confined to Boston Common 
and to an occanonal escort of honor. On one occasiooi when he 
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was to perfonn tbb tenrioe for GoTernor Gerry, one of flio 
Democratic newtpapert annoanced that ** Oaptain Qoin^ ia 
gobg with hi« Huasart to bring Govemor Gerrj to town, jMoca- 
oVy if k§ can^/arcihfy if k§ musil "* The older inhabitaoU of 
BottoQ jet 8peak of him mounted on his fine charger. Bayard, a 
beautiful animal, white as snow, hia great personal advantages of 
face and figure set off by his superb uniform, as the finest sight 
of man and horse they remember to have seen* When all pros- 
pect of actual service was ended by the Peace of 1815, the Hns- * 
sars were di^^banded, the expense of keeping up the company 
being very great, and Miyor Quincy*s military careef came to an 
end. His horse Bayard was sold, and subsequently arrived at . 
promotion which is worth the telling. One day my father came 
home in high good-humor, and asked my mother what she sup- 
posed had become of Bayard. **! have not an idea on the 
subject,* said she. <" Guess I* said he. ^I can't guess,* said 
she; ^perhaps the king of Hayti has got him," — that potentate « 
being at the time much ** bruited in men*s mind*.** ** But yoa 
have heard I* said he. ** Never a word.* ''Well, you have 
guessed right He now belougs to the king of HaytL" The 
purchaser exported the horse to Cspe Haytien on speculatioo, 
where he was bought for the black King Qiristophe, and is said 
to have been the favorite charger of hb sable Majesty. 

I will insert in thb place the letters my father received firam 
Mr. Randolph during the year 1814 _ 

Ma. Randolph to Ma. Quihot. 

MRKBiom, Ju. T, ]S14| Mi^ 
<« Dear Sir :— On the subject of the war, I believe there is not a 
man in the United States who agrees more entirely inth yoa than my- 
self As the mathematicians say, oar opinions cotncicfs. The lata 
news iirom Leipsic hss pat the despondent Federalists here on the 
hoose-top; and in another wedc (parhf^w) they will be in the oeDar 
again. For my part I every day see leas and leas caose to hope ibr a 
restoration of the blessings we once eigoyed; and this opinion is 
founded at least as much upon the character of the par^ in opporf* 
tion as apon that of thoae who administer, and their adherents who 
support or mffer, the government. The dictatorship (a$ hg law i 





«DKAm8fS:— Ii 
wewtnl dajB ago. Wt I reecmd at tbt vae taM tbt 
wnich jiNi Ma taaght ■• to cipccl fros Jfr. LovcL 
•0 loof^ <Hi te wmj (kmag ben addntd to Bosaoke) i 
it D e cMMij towritoakMlyrqJy,liH I ikooU 
of ■ M ta B b i Kty to Hr. Law^Ti voy pofite aad obfignif al 
tKercfere itoolved to wnto •Uhmanow.' Toa kaofv te 
After Bjhft toyvmwM dopateked, I wm m* whkMit i 
that I bad ban too baity in thai 'icfvooT to vUdi joa ao pofitdf 
mbaut. Tbe fiict ia, that yoa toadied apoa mj teadu^ iaii M itj^ — 
1D7 food attachment to mj aepbew. TWa leadi bm aoaaetiBCB to aa^ 
peet that I plaj tbe fool oa doi aabfeet, aad tefkNiBlj to fear thai te 
pfttte which hat beeo thowared oa the lad bmij be of laitii^ dkatii iiiii 
to hifli throogh fife. I bare aeea tbe effecta of fmjfim^ oa acaae joaaf 
men who otherwiae woold baTo beca reipectable, bat who were. 
therebj cooTerted into the moat dv^gisting eozcoodia imaginableb I 
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liad imUier see Tudor a doll man witlioiit pretennoniy tban one cf 
tlMM OTer-edncated and orer-traTelled jontha, — tack as the apotUe 
of Democracy in Fhiladelpliia, for instance, wbose $tin a member from 
New Jerfie/ lately stripped otct bis bead. It was a crael poiudimeift 
for being an ass. But I wiU not insult mj son with the comparison. 

** I bare seen ^Ir. Otbli motion, and I assure jou tbat no o e cmi e n en 
nnce tbe war bas made so deep an impresaon upon me. It bas bad 
the like effect upon all seriously thinldng pei^ with whom I bave 
couTersed. MTbat a game of round-about bas been played nnce I waa 
initiated into the mysteries of politics 1 I recoDect the time wbeniritk 
Mr. Otb Siaie Hg^t were as nothing in comparison with the proud 
prerogatiTe of the Federal goremment Then Yiripnia was boiling 
an armory to enable her to resist FedenA mtmrpation. Yon wiU not 
infer that I attach the least blame to Mr. Otb; far ftom it. Ii^oiee^ 
on the contrary, to see him enlisted on the ride of the ISterty of Am 
tubjeet and the righiit of fjbe Staie$. Fftty give me some light on iSbm 
subject of your proceedings. It was always my opinion that Umoo 
was the meanM of securing the safety, liberty, and wdfare of tbe eQB> 
federacy, and not in itself an end to which these riMold be sacrificed. 
But the question of reristance to any estabfished government b ahraya 
a question of expediency ; and the resort ought noTer to be bad to 
thb last appeal, except in cases where there b reasonable proqpec t of 
success, and where the grierance does not admit of palliatiTe or tem- 
poriring remedies. Tbe one b a case to be decided by argument* 
the other by fedmg. Verily, Mr. M.'s littie finger b thicker tiian Om 
loins of Lord North.' 

^ I wish you would occarionally enclose me the Weekly Me ss enger 
when it contuns such pieces, for instance, as * Tbe Feasts of the Foets.* 
With best wishes to Mrs. Q. and your duldren, I am, dear nr, moai 
aincefdy youiii 

** John Eani>olph of Boanoki.* 

Ths Saxc to ths Sams. 

••BMBios»,fyka,]S]c 
** Dkab Sib : — Certain reports here, to which yon cannot be m 
Stranger, have caused much speculation and some nneariness bereb 
^rzj give me a little light respecting the Merioui intentions of the 0|h 
porition in Massacbusetta. Bash counseb are not always, ^ewer^ wise. 
I trust we Shan hold together, and live to reap the fruits of the lata 
glorious events in Europe, on which I cordially congratulate yoo. 
^I would like my nephew to see my reply to Mr. LoweQIi letter on 
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«lfaii]r tksaks to ]ft»t ■!< 
In^^j la tg I utia g. 1 1 
pffCMabopetliit Opposdoa wUk j 
lumdle asuMi tiMR. TWy wg be de%^rf wJA 
popolar wUe a|;uMi tb» aezt tlwt ioa, I 
enuMBT kaTe ao oAer bope of |HfMii/ iapplf 
ton; and Out tkejr to mUrmdj nkj mpam tvcalj per cot dinoHft 
eooBterfaifiag tkt pe tiioti wi of josr Boacjei aeik 

••IkaTe jfiiilewMa tlniGaiUe CoBege mhnkiem up by a ce^ 
ecription c£ MeMn. BhiM i DuoMt md Sajuei. I bcfiere tfae ■ the 
tniiBiTirjUe uj vfcidi PewiijiiJUHJi ■ govenwo* WlMt 
ftr a pereat, wbo fcndlj beEevci that Im na ii proneatHig In 1 
under tooM fe t er co d diTine» to War that he ii oa te fio ati cia of 
Canada, a eovaoa iol&r, *a BMre aiirliiBe of 
periiapaefthe aeceMaeiarBfe. Unak Qearca 
the protectioB of OmBtrmr Sbranf and the Lepdatare of OU Mmmm- 
dhiwttf B^« lYh J ^ 70a leave oat that word Bm^ m foar atjle 
and title? Ifikeit. It wae Acmib ITTi. 

«" Tobacco haa aold here aa h%h at tlS.10 per haadiHl af%ht 
Thia prea aome r^ef tothepbator; hat «a the whole we are Teaed 
aad opprened m ereiy nape ouit tta ftaa gofennaeali caa deriae* 
** I aiay dear anv win ipreat erteen aad repaid, jomii 

*Jomi RA3n>oLni or Boaxosx.* 

Ths Sams to thb 8juc& 



'DsAE Sim: — Lei bm retam joa Bjaincere and hear^ thaaka 
fer Toor letter (of the 13A). It haa aflbrded bm great plnrare, ae 
wdl on priTate aa pobGe aceoaat, — to aae the fiMhion of apeakbig ia 
thk calcaUting age. Yoa hare ja^ed lightfy, ia mj poor opinioa. 
like jom^ I led a TeneratioB ftr €km plaee of mj rewdence, beamfe H 
nererbdonged to any bat die aboriginal proprietota and aaya ac eit e fi, 
from whom it haa dcaecaded to BM ia the direct fine. The earM cf 

• Xr. laadolph tlvajt difwiad hit Itttart to mj flrthtr, ••Bcttta. 
iBay.- 
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•btTerjTt homffftr^ — aa evil cUQj magmfyingy gremt m it alreadj if, — 
embitten nuuij a moment of the VtigimaB landlioMer irlio u not 
duller Uian the dod beneath Ut feet 

** I made a fittle ezeanion latt wedc to the teat of mjr anccitoi t 
in the maternal fine, at the confloenee of Jamei and Appomattas 
BiTeit. The nght of the noble sheet of water in imit of the hoofe 
teemed to rerire me. I was tosMd in a boat lor three nule% and 
^Mrinkkd with the spraj that broke over her. 

** The scenes of mj earij vonth were renewed. I do not wonder at 
the attachment of yon New England men lor joor rochj shores and 
inlets and creeks, — that yon cleare to ihem heedless of the siren song 
that caUs yon to the Western wildeniess. The sight of the broad bay 
fonned by the junction of the two mers gave a new impulse to my 
being; but when the boat struck the beach, all was sad and desolate, 
ne fires of ancient hospitality were long nnce extii^^hed, and the 
hearthstone cold. Here was my mother giren in marriage, and here 
wasIbom« — once the seat of ^en^ and chcerlhlness, associated with 
my earliest and tenderest rocoHections, now mute and deserted. One 
old gray-headed domestie seemed to render the solitude more sensible. 

^ The tombstone of the firrt Boiling who came to tlus coontry, about 
the period of the Restoration (t€60), and who died (after manying a 
granddaughter of Pocahontas) in 1709, is yet in very tolerable prea- 
erration ; the stone is cracked, but the armorial bearings and qiitaph 
quite fircsb. Nothing, however, can be more melancholy than the 
aspect of the whole country on tide-water, — &mantled count ly seati, 
ruinous churches, fields forsaken and grown up with mournful erei^ 
greens, — cedar and pine. But I am proong. 

** I said you had chosen wisdy, — I mean fur-joantif and year 
children. But in your country the state of sodety is not diangedt 
the whole fabric uprooted, as with us. Here the rich Tulgar are 
ererybody and everything. You can almost smell the 'rum and 
cheese, and loaf, lump, and muscovado sugar,' out of whidi their 
mushroom finlunes have sprung,^— much more oficnnve to my noslrili 
than * muck or merinos.' These fUlows will * never get rid of Bb^- 
friars*; and they make up in ostentation for their -other ilefieieneica, 
of wUch they are always conseioos,«nd sometimes ashamed. 

" I am under great uneasiness for Tudor. There is no fidd ftr lum 
in his native country. Would yon have him return here, attend a coot 
every week, ride more miles than a post-boy, sleep Am, peihi^is Uhrm^ 
in a bed, and barely make a support ibr himsdf and his hontf SuA 
is the lift of our country lawyers, who eke out thdr scanty gains by 
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\ paltiy ^Mcnlatioa at ^ Aeriffli taki. Hen a ; 
•hot out froa ^ bar, aad, iadeed, Ae praedee erca to WidlMoa 
aad his anoeiatet ii fitf froai being eafjr or lacratif«. TW 
and tbe Sabbatb are oAea brokes ta upam bgr Ae iaqxHtoa 
New Yoric, I foppoM, ailbrdi the bert idd fcr a jooof aaa wko 
win not Uj aside drifisatioo, and berd with Ae Gnmd jt aad Qajn, 
Caantry life with oi bai few ^araa. One auit pre iqi eocie^, aiid 
in a degree Cteratare aba For after joa bare read joor old books 
(if jroo bare tbem to read) joa eaa get no new oaea^ 

** I bare renewed mj aeqaaintanee ^ was a iGgfat one) with Hbraea 
this winter. Mocb at I admire bim, I wm jet better jilened with aooM 
of bit imitaton (not * a tenrile berd *), among whom I redcoa Warren 
Hatting Pope, and Ae Horata of FiceadiOjr. Bot I am eo fitde of a 
pedagogue, — I oogbt to mj a acMor, — timt I prefer Lord Bjroa to 
an tbe poetB from ViigU to Baviw. I bare joft finiAed bit ' Bride of 
Abjdot,* wlucb tome wi t eaae of a printer a d f eiUt ed at the* Bridge of 
Al^dotf'andledmetoinqotreofTVidor after it nnder tbaltide,— a 
wbnnncal mistake; tbe * IWkitb Tale * i^ipended to'tbe title feibada 
an tboogbt of tbe bridge of Xenei, or of Leander^ mtb$litpie. Lord 
Bjron b a man of great powen, but tbej are not under bit own oon- 
trd: tbej gorern bim. Tbe dedieation to Lord HoQand broi^ 
to mj mnid moiC Ibreibl j tome pattaget in the * Enj^ih Bardt and 
Scotdi Reriewen.* Hit LordtUp (HoUaad) mntt bare m«^ of the 
tpint of fefgiTenett. I donbt her ZMfytk^ 

<* What maj be done in Earope I know not, but ^'* Soothera 
Statet*ean take no diare in te loan. Onr bankt were never ao 
mneb pretted, and another jear like the laat win prodoee themoti 
dittreiting embamtnnentt to them. Some of oar people, partienlarij 
in mj qoarter of tbe eoontrj, are rich; bot tiiej were bomt a fitda 
with the Inst loan, and prefer to give one hundred and twelTO fer oar 
new bank stodc, after an tbe ezaetioat of oar Legidatare, made mora 
in tbe qpnrit of a Tnridth Fkeba than a free gofcmmeot 

<« I tee that Mr. i4 tab' ZVxfer* bat not been adroit enough to take in 
jouTaakeet. Tbe Chief Jutdeeretomed a few dajtrinee from Wadi- 
ington. He bringi, bowerer, nothing, except that Bean Dawton it on 
hit last legt« — an tbe powen of natnre, tbe vifm^o, gone. Another of 
the war^naken m about to feUow old Smilie to bit dread aoeoont 

«« Adieu, dear tir. Ifj bett withet and regardt attend joo and 

* Tbt ceMbrsted Sunid Dextw, who bad la p a f a ted bhatelf ftom tbe Ptd* 
eraHtts durfng the war of 181S, tad tbut toearrsd the swpieioo and otosuie 
of the oppooOTts of tbs BMtsart. 
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jonn. If I were *mj own man/ at Jeny Sneak Mjt, I migbt per- 
haps tiifpriM jTon inyoor mral shades of Qoincjr; bat if the war hat 
affected your income, what mntt it hare done with mine, whose ettata 
(never under good management) depended ibr its revenne on ope« 
and direct export abroad, and chieflj to England? 
■* I am, with the most sincere respect and regard, dear nr, jromtv 
^ John Raxdolph or Boarokx. 

** At Washington ih.ej (joa know who tkejf are) are rery sangoine 
respecting Plumer*s election.* But if am to believe the ptpers, wUdi 
I find some difficultj in doing on such soljects, Mr. Oilman it r^ 
chosen. I wish yoa would tell me what are die prospects of Mr. Dex* 
ter and his new friends in Massaehosetta. 

** Tour quotation fVom Horace remindt me of ayeii tTttprk of oar 
barrister AVirt on Mr. Wickham*s offering to their brother Haj ttther 
horn of a dilemmiL 

' Wickham one dajr tossed Hajr In cooit 
On a dilemma's horn in sport; 
Jbck,t ridi in wH and Latia too^ 
Cries, «* Fsaum habet in oomo."' " 

Ths Sams to ths Saxb. 

• BOAXOU, Tbitals, Jair 1, me 
^Dbar Sis : — It would reqmre an essajr to answer jour inqmiiet; 
howerer, I wiU try what can be done within the compass of a letter. 
Before the Revolution the lower countrjr of Yii^^nia, pierced ftr more 
than a hundred miles fiom the seaboard hj numeroos bold and nan* 
gable riTers, was i nh abited bjr a race of planters, of En^ish descent, 
who dwelt on their principal estates on the bord^v of those noble 
streams. Hie proprietors were generalljr well educated, — some of 
them at the best schools of the mother country, the rest at WHfiam 
and Mary, then a seminaiy of learning^ under able dasncal masteie 
Their habitations and establishments, ibr the most part spadoos ami 
costly, in some instsncet displayed taste and elegance. They were 
the seats of hospital!^. Hie possessors were gentlemen, — bettet^ 
bred men were not to be found in the British dominions. At yet 
party spirit was not This frmtfid source of nuscluef had not then 
pcfisoned society. Erery door was open to those who maintained the 

• At OoTemor of Nsw Hampshlrs. William Plnmtr, a tsosdlaff Fedtrall^ 
was defeated by John Taylor QUmaa. Hs had been tlsoted la 181S, tad waa 
agalo In Itli. 

S Old Jobo WardsD, a Sooteb 
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'tfppesimiice of gentkaken. Eadi plmntor nugbt be said, almost with 
out ezaggentioii* to hare a liaibor at hit door. Here he shipped hia 
crop (tobaeoo), mostlj on his own aceoont, to London, Bristol, or Gla^ 
gow, and from those ports recMTed OTeiy article of loxnrjr or necea* 
mtj (not raised hj himself) which his honehold and eren his distant 
iguarten re quir ed. For these a regular order was made out twice a 
jear. Yon maj ^Meis at the state of things when a hiD of exchange 
on London for half a crown was sometimes drawn to paj for a dinner 
at tkt ardinary. Did a ladj want a jewel new-set, or a gentleman his 
watch cleaned, the trinket was sent home. Eren now the old folks 
talk of 'going home to England.' 

" Free liring, Ae war, docking ent»b (hj one sweeping act of Aa- 
sranbljr), bat chieiljr the statute of distributions, undermined these old 
cstaUishmenta. Bad agriculture, too, contributed its share. Tlie soQ 
of the country in question, except on the margin of the rirers, where 
it 1009 excellent, is (originally) a light, genero us loam upon a sand; 
once exhausted, it is dead. Bkt neyer constituted an object of cul- 
ture with us. Hie tide swamps — a mine of wealth in South Carolina 
— here produce only miasma. Yoi^ will find some good thoughts on 
tins head,' and on the decay of our agriculture generally, in our friend 
J. T.'b [John Taylor of Caroline] whinwcal but sensible woric « Arm- 
to*' 

** Unlike you, we had a diureh to pull down, and its destruc^on 
contributed to swdl the general ruin. The temples of the firing God 
were abandoned, the pfe6e sold, the UniTcrsity pillaged. The old 
mansions, where they hare been spared by fire (the consequence of 
the poTerty and carelessness of th^ present tenants), are fast fidling 
to decay ; the fiunilies, with a few eiceptions, di^rsed from 8t 
Maiy's to St Louis; such as remain here sunk into obscurity. Th^ 
whose fiUhers rode in coaches and drank the choicest wines now ride 
on saddle-bags, and drink grog, when they can get it What enter-' 
prise or capital there was in the country retired westward ; and in 
casting your eyes over the map of Yirgiiua, you must look between 
the North Mountain and a line drawn through Petersburg, Richmond, 
and Alexandria for the population and wealth of the State. Thi 
western district is almost a wilderness. Hie eastern tract, finom the 
fidls of the great rirers to the shore of the Chesapeake,— the region 
abore all others in United America the best adapted for commerce, — > 
becomes yeariy more deserted. Deer and wild turkeys are nowhere 
se plentiful in Kentucky as near WiOiamsbuii;. I say * the shore of 
the Chesapeake,' because our Eattem Short [the two counties that lie 
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Oejond diat Imj] most tie exdoded from tlut descriptioii. lliere (te 
old Yirginimn cbarttcter b yet (I am told) to be ^mnd in its greatnt' 
poritj, although before the ReYolation it waa a poor, despiaed re- 
gioo. Here are the deacendanta of thoae men who gaTO an aaTlnm^to 
Sir W. Berkeley during Bacon'b rebellioa. The land, aldioagh thin* 
heart a good price, and b inhabited by a hoapitable, unmixed people. 
On tkis^ the weatem ahore, land within two honraT aail of Norfolk may 
be bought for one half the money which the aame qaali^ would eoiB-> 
mand one hundred and fifty milea from dde-water. The preaent juat, 
necesaary, and glorioua war haa not, aa you may auppoae, aerred to en- 
hance ita price. Perhapa, after all, you may aay that I icaaacit a tet 
when asked for the cauae. The country b certainly unhealthy, — > mora 
ao than formerly; but thb b only one of the caoaea of ita depopola> 
tion. Beara and panthera hare within a few yeara made their appeal^ 
ance in the neighborhood of the Dragon and Dismal Swampa. 

**Yon are once more enjoying the *nda mobiliboa pomaria rivb* 
of Quincy. When you count over tiie oUnti$ uxorti mariti (if the 
dignity of a merino will brook anch an epithet), and reckon yoor 
lambs before yeaning, yon are not Hkely to be interrupted hy anr 
unpleaaant Tranaatlantic recoHecttona. Do yon know that you have 
written a letter of three pagea withuot a lyllable on the aulject of- 
* Foreign Reladona ' ? Thb bespeaks the quiet of the heart witlua* 
Ton and I, whom tiie ddatora of the postoffice are ready to swear 
they have detected in carrying ou a treaaonable correapondeooe, to 
be wriUng about * old dmea* that * are changed,* — * old manners gone,* 
— tobacco and wool! .... Hie smaller critics would perhapa remind 
me that Horace*a ffeck were of the hairy, or no-wool breed, and that 
they muat haye been goata. But that b by no meana a neceasary con- 
aequence. Did not Mr. Jefferson import sheep without wool (sent 
him, I presume, by some brother $avafa of the Academy of Lagado^ 
and does Captain Lemuel GnlliTer give ua any reason to doubt that ia 
point of antiquity that illostrioua people flourbhed long befbre the age 
of Augustua? Thb Taluable breed of sheep, although destitute of 
wool, had a double allowance of homa, — there being four to each head, 
two of them projecting like the fabled unicom*a. With theae the raaa 
actually tore out the entraib of a poor child in Waalungton, and killed 
it. (See Malthus on Population*) There b an apparent lerity m 
4hb letter which b foreign to my real temper, at thb moment mpb^ 
cially. I do but mock myael£ ' It may deceiiw all hearta aaiw that 
witUn.* If you aee Tudor, tell him hb brother b better, much better. • 
** I am, dear sir, with great regard and truth, youn, 

« Jomr Rahdolps of Boaxokb. 
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^ We are to haTe peace ibrtliwith. 'Hie bostaget are wUkdrawm. 
Tlie pacification of Europe setdei the qucstaon of impreMiiient *lt 
hat Taoished into thin air/ 

■* P. S. Since writing the aboTe I hare been mined hy an innnd*- 
tion of the riTer on whose bankt mj lands lie. It ntet bejrond the 
Bbe Ridge, indeed m the Allegfaanj Mountains ; passes thioogh the 
eoonties of Mon^omerjr and Botetoort under its right name; issues 
from the mountains meog. under the appellation of Staunton ; here re- 
cdres the Little Boanoke ; and on its junction with the Dan, about 
twenty miles below, resumes its true name, which it retains during the 
remainder fii its course to the Sound. 

*^ There hare been heaTj rains in the mountmns, for we hsTe noi 
had more than enough. For twenty years there has jiot occ ur red 
such a calamity to the low grounds of this riTer. I haTO lost upwards 
of three hundred and fifty thousand tobacco Atfff, and a great deal 
of Indian com, wheat, and oats.* 

The years of the war passed slowly and heavily orer New 
England* Gloom and discontent perraded all classes of peq>Ie» 
always excepting the office-holders and contmctors. As an abso* 
late stop was pot to commercial pursuits, then the chief occnpa* 
tioo of the Inhabitants of the seaboard towns, agriculture and the 
mechanic arts necessarily suffered from the paralysis of the great 
indostry on wbkh they mainly depended for profitable employ- 
ment* There can be no doubt that a very wide-spread disa£fec- 
tkm towards the general government prevailed among the most 
sobstantial and virtooos of the citizens of the New England 
States. They regarded the pretexts on which the war had been 
declared with contemptuous Incredulity, believing them to be bat 
the thin disguise of Its real object. That object they believed 
to be the gratification of the malignant hatred the slave-holding 
States bore towards communities of free and Intelligent labor, by 
the destmction of their wealth and prosperity. To this end the 
majority of the people of New England believed that the Con- 
stitntion had been violated and perverted from Its ori^nal par^^ 
pose. Undoubtedly there wem many among them who deemed 
that they were thns released from the moral and legal obUgatlons 
imposed upon them by the sancdon they had {^veo to the national 
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compact, and tliat it was tli^ right, and might become dicir 
dn^, to consider'bow much longer thej should suffer themselTes 
to be oppressed and mined bj a government wluch liad foHoted 
its lawful claim to their obedience. It is no part of mj bnnneas 
to censure or defend ihe:^ opinions, bat onlj to record the fiid 
of their existence and of their extensive influence over men*a 
minds. But the^e extreme ofnnions and violent pasnons, soggeal- 
ed and exasperated bj positive suffering and actual dtstreas, were 
not shared bj the leading men of the Federal partj, as a general 
thing, notwithstanding the railing accusations which have been 
brought against them. Their policj was to restrain the pop-> 
ular feeling of indignation against the national government, and 
to keep it within bounds, in the hope that time would bring a 
peaceful remedj of grievances and wrongs. But thej knew that 
the public voice which demanded of the Legislatures of the New 
England States some concerted and effectual action for the vis* 
dication of those wrongs and the redress of those grievances, 
was as earnest as it was emphatic^ and that there was danger of 
open resistance if it were not listened to ; and hence came the 
fiimous Hartford Oonvendos* 

It hss been the ill-fortune of that much abused assemUj to be 
accused of designing an organised resistance to the genersl gov- 
ernment, and a separation of the New England States from die 
Union, when in bet its purpose was to delay, at anj rate, and if 
possible to defeat, such a catastrophe. Nothing could be more 
gratuitous than the obloquj, under which the eminent and ex* 
cellent men who went up to Hartford on that errand lived and 
died, of having planned the dis#olntion of the Union* Their 
purpoite was to prevent its being dissolved, if thej could. And 
for this reason the Legislatures, when thej came to elect dde- 
gates to the Convention, were verj careful to choose men of 
known moderation of views and tried discretion of conduct. It 
was for thb reason, mj fitther believed and said, that be was 
passed bj on that occasion. The prudent Federalists, when 
called upon to face this emergencj, were afraid of his impetoooa 
temperament and fierj earnestness. Thej dreaded lest he mi|^ 
express too well the spirit of those whose nrg^ncj extorted ihm 
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CboTcntioii* Oim qmIiiI pi6e6 o* wtmotf bovcfcry b6 mdefw 
to the CoDTeotioii, hj makiog so •ccunite aiudjsb of the elleel 
whidi the slave ntio of represcotatioo had had upon the Presides- 
tial elections and opon all the most important doings of CongreM 
nnoe the close of Waslungton's Administration, Thb is oontained 
in a long letter to Mr. (Seorge Oibot» afterwards the PresidenI 
of the Convention, dated December 9, 1814* written just before 
it met, at the request of that eminent gentleman* It nndoobtedly 
helped to gnide the action of the Convention in regard to thai 
important matter. He idwajs spoke of the Hartford Convention 
as a tob tp the whale, as a ^latoiy measore to amose the mal* 
contents, and keep them quiet onder inaction, until eventa nught 
make action nnnecessarj. One daj, while public attention was 
absorbed bj speculations as to what the Convention, then dtting 
with closed doors, would do ot propose, a friend met mj fother 
in the street, and said anxiouslj to him, ^ What do you suppose 
win be the result of tins Convention?* << I can teU jou exact- 
ij,* was his replj. ''Can 700, indeed?* exclaimed the other. 
** Praj tell me what it will be.* ** A great paxphlbtI * he 
responded. And it was even so. Whether the cafan and tem- 
perate address of the Convention to its constituent Legislatures, 
deprecating resistance even to unconstitutional and unlawfol 
national action excepting in the last extremitj, and the measures 
it suggested^ of whidi the most material was to urge an amend- 
ment of the Constitution abolishing the slave representation, by 
making the number of voters the basis of representation, would 
have been sofllcient to satisfy and restrain the pe<^le of New 
England had the war and idl the mischiefs it brought with it 
lasted much longer, it were now onlj eorioos to inquire ; for the 
peace which followed dose upon the adjournment of the Conven- 
tion effectuaUj allayed the apprehensions to which its meeting 
had given rise, together with the irritations which had called 
Tor it. 

The fall of Bonaparte, althougih it occasioned as genuine joy 
to New England as to the mother country herself, did not bring 
with it absdotely unalloyed satisfaction. There was reason to 
af^rehend that the English Administration, triumphant over its 
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gigantie lbe» its armj and hatj released from the tneestant 
senrice of so maoj yearsy migfat conoentrate the whole focoe of 
the empire npoQ the power wludi it regarded as a Volunteer 
aUj of Its might/ enemj, and administer an exemplary dias* 
tisement. No doaht many Englishmen felt, with Walter Scott, 
that ** it was their husine«s to giTO them [the Americans] a fear- 
ful memento that the bahe unhom should hare rememhered,* 
and there is as little question that infimte damage might have 
heen done to our dtie^ and sea-€oast» and to the hanks of our 
great riyers, had Great Britmn employed her entire naval and 
military forces for that purpose. But, hapjMly, the English peo- 
ple had had their fill of fighting for the time, aoid wisely refhuned 
fh>m an expenditure of hlood and gold which could have no per- 
manent result, and would only senre to exasperate passions and 
prolong animosities which it were fur wiser to permit to suhnde 
and to ^e out. And, indeed, it is not unlikely that the attentkm 
of the English people had heen so ahsorhed hy the mighty eoiH 
flict going on at their very doors, that they had not had much to 
spare for the distant and comparatiTely ohscure fields across the 
Atlantic. The American war was but a slight ejnsode in the 
great epic of the age. At any rate, the English ministry were 
content to treat with the American Commissioners at Ghent^ and 
to make a peace which left untouched the pretended occasioD of 
the war. The question of impressment, the only pretext for the 
war, was passed over in expressiTe silence, and peace was eon- 
eluded, leaving * Sailors* Rights,* the great watchword of the war 
party, substantially as they stood before hostillUes began, except- 
ing that our fishermen were deprived of the valuable privilege 
they then enjoyed of catching and curing fish on the shores of 
the Gulf of St Lawrence. A conclusion, indeed, in whidi noth- 
ing was conduded I It was no unpoetical jus^ce that Mr. Cliqr, 
who had been so forward in fordng the Madison Administratioa 
into the war, should have been one of the Commisnoners who 
virtually confessed its fiulure to accomplish its ostensible purpose 
by signing this trea^ of peace,— *a peace,* as Sheridan said of 
that of Amiens, ^ which every one must be glad of, but no one 
could be proud ofl* 
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HoweTer, there was small diispositioa to critidse the terms of 
the peaee when the glad tidings first readied onr shores. Both 
political parties were equallj rejoiced to hear that the war was at 
an end, thoagh for Terj difierent reasons ; and the joj was the 
greater because the news was entirelj unexpected. Onlj the 
night before, a very experienced and sagadons gentleman had de- 
clared, at mj father's house, that the war would, probably la»t for 
years to come. On Monday, the 18th of February, 1815, an 
express arrived at the office of the Oohimbian (Sentinel, in the 
incredibly short space of thirty-two hours, from New York, bear- 
ing a letter from Mr. Jonathan Groodhue, an eminent merchant 
ci that d^, telling of the arrival of the British sloopof-war 
Favourite, under a flag of truce, bringing an English and an 
American messenger, charged with the custody of the treaty al- 
ready ratified by his Britannic Majesty. The beDs were at once 
set a-ringing as the readiest way of spreading the joyful news. 
I remember that a next-door neighbor, Eliza Cabot, afterwards 
well known by her writings, and for her marriage with Charles 
FoUen, a faithful servant of liberty in the Old World and in the 
New, came breathless with haste into our house, and asked my 
mother if she knew why the bells were ringing. ^ For fire, I 
suppose, ci course.** ** For peace! peace 1 peace!* exdaimed the 
messenger of glad tidings of great joy, in an ecstasy of that en- 
thusiasm which made her presence so magnetic and her sode^ 
so diarming, in her old age as in her youth. It was' a day 
given up to rejoidng which came from the heart ; for there was 
no one, unless it were here and there a contractor, who was not 
sincerely and cordially glad that the war was over. Salutes 
were fired, the bells rang out their merriest peals, the volunteer 
companies and their bands filled the streets with such martial 
show and sound as they could furnish, the school-boys had a 
holiday, the whole population was in the streets, and even party 
spirit slept for that day, and Federaliiit and Democrat clasped 
ea?!: othex^s bands like andent firiends. The wharves, so long 
deserted, were agMu thronged, and the melancholy ships that rot* 
ted along them were once more bright with fiags, and gay with 
streamers. Parties of sailors on sleds drawn by fifteen horses 
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eftohy and with Pbacb in large letlert on the hat of the foremost 
man, made the town ring with thdr hosxaa. And before night 
had falleni crews were engaged, and preparations for Vojages in 
forwardness. Commerce plomed her white inngs afresh, so long 
clipped and crippled, and prepared to take her flight to all quar- 
ters of the globe. These rejoicings extended all along the sea- 
board, and stretched far into the inland, making glad all hearts, 
and none more glad than those of the promoters of the war 
in high places and in low. 

Mr. Qaincj, at the opening of the session of the Senate on 
that aospidous morning, moved the resolutions of thanksgiving 
proper to so glad an occasion, and was made Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements for the celebratioo of the event on 
the appropriate anniversary of Washington's binhdaj. That 
too was a daj of universal joj, more regulated in its ezpresnon, 
perhaps, and tempered bj religious services of thanksgiving, but 
fiomng as genuinelj from the heart as on that first memoraUe 
day of unlooked-for gladness. A procession under military es- 
cort, of which a main feature was a representation of the vari- 
ous trades, the men working at them as they went through the 
streets upon platforms drawn by horses, conducted -the authori- 
ties of the State and the town to the Stone Cbapel, where fitting 
religious and mudcal services were had. A dinner at the Ex- 
change Cofi^heuse, at which Mr. Harrison Gray Otis predded, 
succeeded in the due order of the festivitiesrand the night was 
brilliant with fireworks and a universal illununation. 

And so the war of 1812 ended, amid a general joy, — not for 
what it had brought to pass, but because it was at an end, and 
the industry of th^ Free Sutes freed from its restramts and Its 
burdefis. The necessary provision for the payment of the inter- 
est of the national debt the war had created, and for its gradual 
extinguishment, soon renewed the old party divisions, though 
conducted with somewhat less of acrimony. The questions on 
which the politics of the period immediately folbwing the war 
turned were almost purely finandsL The Democratio par^, 
still controlled by the SouUiem ibfluences which compelled the 
war, sought successfully to make Northern commerce pay for 
II 
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the war wbkdi bad crippled and all bot crushed it, throof^ • 
the costom-boiue. The FederafistSi led bj Mr. Webster, op- 
posed the impositioa of forther burdens opon the reviTuig 
trade of the North, and urged the cootinoance of a propor^ 
tion, at least, of the direct taxes which the war had called for. 
Mr. Oslhoiin, howcTcr, prevailed, and the tariff of 1816 was 
adopted, which caDed into existence the great mannfactnring 
iodnstry of the North, the soceess of which, and the prosperi^ 
attending it, soon changed the political economy of its inTentor, 
and called for the remedy ci Nullification, to be followed in 
due time by Secession and Bebellion. In these discussions^ 
however, Mr. Quin^ took no very prominent part, although he 
shared in the doubts entertained by the Federalists generally 
as to the wisdom of a protective poli^. He feared that its effect 
would be to change the character of the population of New Eng- 
land, and assimilate it to that of the great manu&cturing centres 
of Europe. The experience of half a century has shown these 
fears to have been without substantial foundation. The Federal* 
ists, consisting to a great extent of educated and reflecting men, 
were too apt to draw firom the experience of the Old World in- 
ferences as to the operation of political institutions and policies 
in the New, without making suffident allowance for the infinite 
diflference in the circumstances under which the experiments 
were tried. Holding to the opinion that ^ History repeats her- 
self* (which she never does), they dreaded the renewal of the 
scenes which she describes in her tale of the andent and modem 
republics, without sufficiently considering how much wider was 
the stage on which the American drama was enacted, and how 
much broader the influences which had formed the acton in it. 
It was their little futh in ideas that caused thdr disappArance 
from the worid of American politics, and it was Us unbounded 
fidth in ideas that gave to Thomas Jefferson, in spite of all his 
fimlts of character and his inconsistencies and errors of public 
conduct, that controlling power over the minds of men which did 
not die with him, but is giving direction and shape to' the history, 
not only of his own country, but of all Christendom. 
On the 18th day of August, 1815, young Bandolph died in 
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Eogland, at Cheltenhain, whither he had gone in aetidi of the 
health he had lost His death was a severe hlow to his nnde, 
who looked upon him as the last representative gf his line of die 
Randolphs, and who had everj reason to helieve that he would 
do credit to the name. The following letter doses the corre- 
spondence with mj fathert which was mainlj owing to the red* 
dence of the young man at Cambridge. One or two letters of a 
later date will appear in their proper place. 

Mb. Randolph to Mb. Quimot. 

•■BKnoan, ]>«. T, ISIS. 

■'MTDUia Sib: — Your letter, postmariced NoremberS, was for* 
warded to me fitmi home, and receiTed last ni^t too late to answer 
it. I learned with the most unfdgned regret that jron have been vis- 
ited, and that not lightly, by one of the heaviest calamities that flesh 
is hdr to.* But you have remaining ofl&pring to hand down ydv 
name, and to exercise your affections, while I am left desolate and for* 
lorn. Tou will readily conceive that my sympathy in your loss is noi 
diminished by the circumstance of meeting on my arrival here the 
faithful servant who attended my child to Europe. He arrived aboul 
a fortnight ago from Laverpool, with the effects of hb late young mas- 
ter, who died at Cheltenham on the 18th of August. This man's father 
was body-servant to mine, and accompanied hb master to Quebec, by 
the way of Niagara and Montreal, soon after the aanexadon of Can- 
ada to the British Empire, when Albany was a frontier post When 
my fiither mortgaged his whole estate, real and personal, to secure a 
debt of his brother to a London house, Syphax alone was excepted,— 
an honor of which he yet boasts. His wife was a favorite and confi- 
dential servant of my mother, horn on my grand&thei'iB estate. She 
died a few weeks after her mistress, in 1788. Stephen, her youngest 
child was then at the breast, and a nunling with my youngest nster. 
They were of the same age. His fidelity and attention to TMor was 
beyond example, and is attested by many Virginia gendemen, several' 
of whom were at Cheltenham and have lately returned home. You 
may judge of my attachment to him firom these circumstances. 

** In the summer a letter to my fiiend, Mr. Dandridge, Cashier of* 
the Bank of Virginia, addressed to Charlotte Court House, was sent 

• Beferring to the death of two infknt tout of n^ fiither, whioh took pkos la 
the coarse of ISIS. 
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to ChailottetTille (near HonticeDo), whither mj letten are not mifiro* 
qoentlj sent, aa letten ibr that place are to Charlotte C H^ erea 
with the treasury frank upon them. Charlottetrille is, bj nuul route, 
erne hundred and ninetj miles from me, but in practice as fiur as Lit- 
eipool or London. When I did get the letter (wluch was mere aod- 
dent) I was occupied bj thoughts exdusiTe of bunness. Soon after I 
left home ibr this place, where I could best attend to such afiairs. . • • • 

** Mr. £i^>es does not dispute mj election. He has long ago aban- 
doned the contest, declaring * that his friends had deceired hint* On 
examination, my majority was more than doubled. It is expected that 
he win succeed Mr. Giles in the Senate. 

** Decembers, — As was expected, Mr. E. was elected bj a great 
m^orit/ to fin the Tacant seat of Mr. Giles. Men of an political par- 
ties agree that he is indebted to me fbr his seat; so that, if I am not 
preof mjself, I am the cause of greatness in othen. 

** Mj best regards to Mr. Lloyd. Of your kindness to my poor boy 
I shan eyer entertain the most grateful remembrance. I know that, 
whilst he could fbel, he felt upon this subject as he ought When I 
reach the city of W. I hope to hear from you. Meanwhile, beUere 
me, with great esteem and regard, dear ar, yours, 

*'JOH2l RaXDOLPH or BOAROKB. 

** In memory of Theodorick Tudor Randolph, Esquire, younger, son 
of the late Richard Randolph, of Bizarre, Virginia, who departed this 
life at thb place, on the 18th day of August, 1815, in the twentieth 
year of his age, this stone b placed by his afflicted uncle, John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke. Thb amiable and interesting young man feU a 
Tictim to the consequences of severe study, which compelled him to 
• leare Conege about twelre months before hb decease, and try the 
efiect of relaxadon and change of dimate. In testimony of hb 
merit as a scholar, the Cofxxnration of Harvard Univernty, Cam- 
bridge, North America, conferred upon him, at their annual Com- 
mencement, held on the 80th day 6t August, 1815, the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, ignorant that he was then removed beyond the 
sphere of human applause or human censure. 
*Fhty suggest any alteration that seems proper.* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

1818-18SS. 

Tm Tbars or LntiniB. — Rxpbbimb«tal Fabjcdio. — Lsttbe from Jitdos 
PsTBRs. — The Summbm at Qdihot. — Ez-Pbxsidkmt Adaxi. — Tbux- 
BDLL*t PtcTUBB. — Prksidbut Mohbob*! Viut. — Sbpabatiom or Maoib 
PBox Mamachusbttb. — Mb. Quibct dboitbd vob tbb Stats Sbvatb. 

— SrsBCH IX Faxbvil Hall. — RcTUBincD At Rbpbbsxbtativb. — Com^ 
TKimosi OP 18S0. — Tbb Musoubi Comtbomub. ~- Mb. Dowsb op Dbi>- 

HAX. — LXTTBB PROM JORJf RaBDOLFR. — Mb DoWSS IB GoXGBBtB. — > 

Hit LBTTBBt. — Mb. QuufOT Spbakbb. — JuDQB OP MmaciPAi* OOUBXI. 

— Hu Law op Libbl hi tbb Mappitt Gabb. 



THE ten jeart of Mr. Quincj's life from 1818 to 1828 
years of comparative leisure. Though he was a member 
of the General Court for the chief of the time, his duties in that 
capadty were confined to a few months of the year, and were nol 
of a' Tery engrossing nature. In 1815, after the dedaration of 
peace, he removed from Oliver Street, and took a lease of a 
house in Summer Street, one of the handsomest and most com- 
modious in Boston, with ample stable-room and every oonven- 
ience that was then thought essential to a gentleman's town 
residence. Here the winters were spent* The summers, whidi 
were always lengthened out at both ends as mudi as po^nble, 
were passed at Quincy. After leaving Congress, he took the 
management of the farm into his own hands. He was an en* 
thusiast in whatever he undertook, and he entered into fanning 
with all the zeal of his ardent temperament His agricultural 
experience, like that of most gentleman fturmers, was rather profit- 
able to others than to himself. He was full of ezperimentSi 
which, though not eminently successful as to the lucre of gain, 
were of great value to the farming interests of his neighborhood 
and of the State. He brought improved imj^ements to the 
nodce of the unbelieving fanners round about. He set an ex- 
ample in the matter of root culture, and of the successioii of 
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crops, wbidi redoanded to the geoeral benefit, if not to hit own 
personal advantage. And latterlj he introdoced the castoin of 
scnling or stall-feeding of milch cows, and argaed its merits in the 
agricaltnral papers of the daj. These essays he collected and 
republished in his old age» as his last contribation to agricoltare. 
One of hb favorite rchemes was the sobstitation of hawthorn 
hedges for the old-fa»hioned rail-fence of New England. They 
kept themselves in repair, he would say, and so saved the ex* 
pense of renewing tlie fences of dead wood, which was a material 
item in the cost of farming. At one time his whole farm was 
fenced only with this verdurous wall, and the system wori^d 
exceeding well as long as the cattle were kept in the stalls. 
But when, in 1828, he was obliged to give up the supervirion of 
bis paternal acres for that of the dty of Boston, and the tenant 
to whom he let them insisted on pasturing his cow^ the hedges 
were found not to be equal to the occasion. A hedge might be 
suffident to restrain the wanderings of the civilized cattle of 
England, which had been accustomed to be led into fat pastures 
for generations ; but it was otherwise with the hardy kine of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, whence the herds of the lowland 
country were chiefiy recruited, which, brought up to browse in 
the woods and on the mountdns, made little account of any ob> 
stade that offered itself in the shape of green leaves and twigk 
The thorns they seemed to regard as an appetizing condiment,— 
a kind of tauee piquante^ — thrown in to increafe the pleasure 
of the meaL So, in the end, rail fences had to be provided to 
protect the hedges fh>m the beasts. However, his experimeal 
settled the hedge question as far as New England was coo- 
cemed. 

The following lively letter from Judge Richard Peters of 
Philadelphia was occasioned l>y my fatlier's experimenting with 
the different kinds of hedges. Judge Peters was a man of 
great humor, and many of his faceii4B were current in convei^ 
aation fifty years since ; and it is likdy some of them may stifl 
survive, as is the fate of such ury trifies, affiliated upon succeed- 
ing wita. 
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Judos Pktxbs to Ub. Quikct. 

"DsAm Sn: — I reeenUj reeored reiy &Torable accounts of &• 
Nowootle Ummtb, and take the fiber^ of repeatiag mj recommenda' 
tioD of it. I allow all joa taj aboirt the qMciot joa luiTa being good 
em m t gk ; but there are to inan j thingi wone tbaa had enoogb, tbat I 
do not tee wbj we maj not* now amd fftai, indulge owrcHct in tta 
beft we can get Your career will be toon ran out, and there it tine 
eoon^ to order McMahon to pot joo np in Hareh a few for ezpeii- 

•• I thought joo woold haTe died a peacefbl political death, but I tea 
it it not in joor nature. So modi the better; lor death4)ed tajingi 
are the most noticed and rem e mbered. I once thought that Fmte€ 
fmet jrumlfcff H firtiwi ulen hris should be the minoritj mottOi but I 
hare long beUeyed mjsdf mistaken.' It is not to jour opponents that 
jour protests are usefol, but to those whose retuniing reason and pa- 
triotism win, one daj, profit bj them. You hare anticipated the 
month of 14arch bj cooaing in like a Hon; but it is not fikdj that joo 
win go out like a lamb. I think ^t time will mend us (if diaos does 
not come too soon) ; but our piogiess will be slow. When our rcgeo- 
eration will be completed I do not undertake to prophesj. 

** I was much pleased (as the scrtTenen saj, mier oHa) wi& jour 
philippic against the delectable daose intended as a substitute ht 
joung coDscripts. The trouble I haTe in hearing controrenies about 
recruits would, indeed, haTe been lessened. I am annojed more than 
the enemj has hitherto been bj our pin-ftather afmj. I had fmvd§ ' 
to determine, against a learned argument ef Mr. Dallas, Aat a wid> 
owed nftother was a pareM (the surest sometimes of the two), and 
had a legal as well as a natural rdatiooship to her son. 

** You eluded on jour waj to Washington all mj inquiries, but I 
bear joo no malice. I see plainlj that joo are not heti^mg there, 
whaterer JOO do at home. I read manj of the Congressional qie^che% 
but not regularij. Dead TOtas, agmnst reason and patriotism, gire 
me the Ajip. But I turn m jsdf round, and recorer as soon as I cam. 
Man J of jon, I peroeiTe, are unealculating sticklers for fmA, and 
expect to find it where mos a itoWs men would not look for it. ¥0% 
indeed, sometimes rouse the men of the woods, and maj saj, ^Nm 
contsnis nardli; rt$pomieiU omnia ntvcs.' But there it ends. 

**! began tiiis letter with no other mw than to remind jon of tibo 
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aaj^if Imt tk« dreary tiom 

' Yov wkole liffWM vcn iwlnyrcd w at i» aaka oi fitda 
Udaov^GaiMkedkaidi. I kipa tiki tkn «m be tiki aoit 
Beat k 117 MRdUbne, and Aei JOT wa, a jov olifiTiom of ^ B^ 
and eiaactceaf parl^ aot fctgei At Kewcaide Aof, Tit itrmi^ 
Uiatlyvfe hareMiaa f i nlu — « olWr than ef dead timber, Aonld 
be anzkmi about jov fire feaeea. Pjrbape ad^repfoadi ftr not ia 
ttafy fife bfgianiDn and c on t i niU B^ wsA caKntial iana uf enifnii, 
wUdi porteritj would bare tbaaked 9^ ftr, bat wnifthing to do wiA 
mjr dene to proaioCe iBprofemeoti m wbi^ joa bare engaged inA 
c o in lamdible 9paiL It t feww , bowevcr, Unt we crow over jon in 
•one rapeetiiftr joar hmi£mg$ are com p oied ef ftail material, and 
jour feneei are tndettnietible. We baTe taken tbe opponte eoone 
Bot bad oar e n c kmir e e been made ae durable aa are oar baikfii^ oar 
trinmpb woold bare been more profitabfy complete. It it well we 
[toboasioC* 
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Salt feU out with mj bthei^f fitrming as it b api to do with that 
of gentkmeo who are not ahlo or wiHiog to give themaelTea entire- 
Ij to the minote eoonomiet of the huatnt-M, and aie obUged to leavei 
to others the small details, on a strict attention to whidi the pros- 
perity of fanning, as of everj other calling, depends. It gave 
him much amorementv hot cost him modi mon^, — more than it 
was at all convenient to him to lose. The only profitahle mann- 
fActnre connected with his fium was one of rait, lor which he es> 
tahlished works along the length of bis propertj on the sea-shore^ 
and wliich made remunerative returns as long as the dntj on salt 
was retained. His salt was always in particular request with the 
Cape Ann fishermen for curing their fish. But it was a pleasant 
life that he and his family led during those sumsMis. The house 
was always filled with company. He deKghlcd in ezereiang 
ho9|Mtality, and tliere was scarcely a Saturday in the year, in 
town or country, that was not solemnised by a regular dinner- 
party. Every afternoon in summer a succession of Tisitors 
thronged the house. In those days the universal summer disper- 
sioo of the well-to-do inhabitants of the town had not set in. 
Very few of the Boston gentlemen had ooontiy-seats, and the 
custom of exchanging their roomy and comfortable town houses 
for the narrow hospitalities of Saratoga and BaUston, then al- 
most the only places of sumnnsr resort, was hr from geaeraL 
Sea-bathing was an undiscovered luxury, and the mountains had 
not yet been bvented. Tours were slow, tedious, and expen^ve, 
and a visit to Niagara was more of an event in life then than 
one to the second cataract of the Nile is now. Peo|de stayed at 
home in their pleasant garden-houses, and gave summer parties 
to each oilier and to the visitors from the South and from Europe^ 
who were always established in greater or less force in Boston 
during the hot months. The excnruons which filled up the long 
afternoons left on their hands by the eariy dinner-hour of fifty 
years since often took the direction of Quin^.- The ndghbor- 
hood of Ex-President John Adams undoubtedly increased the 
number of these pleasant visitors, as no stranger of conation 
ever came to Boston without seeking an introduction to so cele- 
brated a public man, and very few returned to town without 
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kept yt fibnuj, Mi 
•f kbi 
ku Uborcn«rM d« mcbccj of kb twi- 
OK. Hit fibrarf was laffe far tkac daj, oai comidetmble ercm 
far tkii, —i iBliiati • Tcry u i f i ftf I col l e cti on of Uie rtiwifi, 
aad of tke Ei^Ii«k aai Fiwdk MtkoiB. Hk jovnl, wkiek ko 
kepi witk tolenblo repdaritj ijorii^ portioao of tkeM X«Of% 
bean teMuaoij ia d« regalaricj of kb fitetary wodottrj aai 
tk-) Tarie^ of kn rraffiag. Law, elkiei. CSrero^ LoH Baeoa, 
MaiJiMO do ScaSl, Ookaual kittofj, ei^pecimll j tbe part reksia|; 
to dM i^gMMB catabGriuaeat, aad tke oU £i^;litk diriaes aaie 
ap a portMMi of kb Brakifiaioaa readia^ oAea digested, analyzed, 
and eoouaeated apoo. He abo set dova sock aaeodotet and 
bits of kbiorad iafanutioQ aseaae toluB in tbe eomaeof ca^ 
daj, and particokrij aadi at were eoamooieated by Mr. Adanii 
SoQie of tkeae maj be wortk reoocdiag, writtea dowa, as tbe^ 
were, finesb fitxa tbe fips of tke oelogeiiaiian sfatesoiaii, altboagk 
tkej maj kare already fbnad tbeir way ioto print ; and I sball 
inseit tben occasiooally in tkeb order* 

•• DteXMftfT 4, 1818.— Rode to Qaiaey wiA W. & Skaw and Cobad 
ThmOmD, and dined wttk Prendeat AdaiM. TWibnll, a gentleman 
of ^ old tckool, greatly defigbted at tbe patroaage girea bjr tbe na- 
tional Legisbtore to tbe teriet of bb paintingi commeiaorating Ibor 
great natbnal erentk Tbe oonvemtion tomed on tbe diameter of Dr. 
Franklin. Adana said, tbat tbe aoggertion made against Dr. FrankGn, 
as not being bearty in Us support of tbe Declaration of Independence, 
was a calomny. To bb knowledge, be supported tbat measure at its 
earfiest period, wiA ^n^rgX and perfect devotion. Adams said, tbat 
be was present at tbe sittings of tbe Bopl Academy of France, wben 
Voltaire and Franklin botb attended. As eacb appeared, tbe ball 
rang witb acclamations. Tbey approacbed eacb otber. Tbe cry was, 
* Lei tbem embrace, let tbem embrace!' Tbsy accordingly began to 
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Img and kia. Hie room rang with, * Bdiold, Sopliockt and Soloii am 
•BBbraeing eacb otberP* 

** December 5. — Pkendent Adamt came to town to Tiew the * Deo- 
Uration of Independence,' hf Colonel Tramboll, now exlubi^ng at 
Faneoil HaU. President Adams, ThmiboD, Prot Farrar, Wm. & 
Shaw,* dined with me. Colonel ThmiboU said, thai ererf portrait ia 
his picture waa taken ftom a real nttang of the indiridod, or firom 
some existing picture of him, except that of Benjamin Harrison, wUck 
was onlr from general description, recetred finom his son, the ivcentljr 
diitingi^shed General Harrison. Adams sud, that the portrait bore « 
general resemblance, but was not snflkientl/ corpulent. He well re- 
membered, that, when engaged in signing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a side ccmrersation took place between Harrisoo, who was 
remarkablj corpulent, and Elbridge Gerrj, who was remarkaUj the 
reverse. * Ah, Gerry,' said Harrison, * I shall haTO an adrantage over 
you in this act.' «How so?' said Gerry. « Why,' replied HainsoB» 
*when we come to be hung for this treason, I am so heavy, I shall 
plump down upon the rope and be dead in an instant ; but yon are so 
light, that you will be dangling and kicking about for an hour in tiio 
air.'* ' 

I well remember being one of the party which accompanied 
Mr. Adama to pee Tmmball's pictare. Faneoil Hall was fall cf 
spectators when we arrired, and what impressed the scene upon 
my boyish memory was the respectfnl manner in which all the 
men took off their hats when Mr. Adams entered leaning oo mj 
mother^s arm, and remained uncovered while he stayed. Boom 
was made for him by common consent, so that he could see the 
picture to the best advantage. He seemed carried back to hia 
prime of manhood, and to the most famous scene of his llfe» and 
be gave his warm approval to the picture as a correct repro* 
sentadon of the Convention. ~ There is the door,** smd be^ 
^ through which Washington escaped when I nominated him as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Armyl** This mcturs 

• WflHam Smith Shtiis Harvard Unlvertity, ITSS, wat the naphawor Hit. John 
AdaiDi. He was the Private Secretary ef Ur. Adams during hia PreaMeoey, sad 
aAerwardf Clerk of the Dittrict Court ef Matsaehnsettk He wat known ehiedy 
by the tobriquet of ** Atbencuro Shaw,** ftom the seal and aasidntty with whtoh 
he labored in fonnding and building up the Boatoo Athenanm, whteh OMJ si* 
moatbesaidtooweitaexitteneetohim. Hs died hi ISSS, at. 4S. 
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mttsl be alwajs interestinf ss an aotheotie eoilectioQ of portnut% 
and an accurate reprcaentation of the Hall of Independence; 
and it pretends to be notbing more. At one Ume a shade of 
ridicule attadied to this painting because of John Bandolph's 
splenetic description of it as ** a grtat ikin-pUft^ — a most 
groundless sarcasm, as anj one maj see who will be at the 
trouble of counting first the htadg and then the sib'iu it portrajs. 
That part of the subject is certainly as well managed as posnble^ 
if the yenerable signers are to be allowed anj IcgjS at alL 

'^January 9, 1819. — In conTcnation with William SuDiTan. He 
dined jesterda/ in companj with General Coffin* of the Britiih 
armj. Coffin nid, that he had the command of the first boat (being 
then lieutenant of a tranqwrt ship) which landed the advance of the 
first regiment of Britidi grenadien at the attack of Baoker*8 HilL 
^j As the boat touched the thore, a tkree-pamnd skei from tk§ Anurieam 

im€$ pasted lengthways orer the boat, touched not a man, and beat 
out her stem. Further serrice with hb boat being thus rendered im- 
practicable, Coffin took a musket, joined the assailants, and was in the 
midit of the battle. He said that he had been since that time in many 
engagements, but never knew one, for the time it lasted, so hot and 
destructive. The anecdote proves what has been denied, — that artil- 
leiy was used on the American side in the battle of Bunker^s HilL" 

In the summer after his accession to the Presidencj, Mr. 
Monroe made a tour through the Northern States. He was re- 
cmved everywhere with the respect due to the head of the nadon, 
and FederalisU united with Deroocrata in doing him hoiKNr. 
Party spirit, in those old shapes, seemed almost extinct, and ** the 
era of good^feeling " to be indeed inaugurated. On the 7th of 
July, 1817, he dined with Mr. Adams, and after dinner, accom- 
panied by his host, his suite, and the rest of the dinner-party, he 
paid Mr. Quincy an afternoon's visit Bygones were bygones. 
Mr. Blonroe did not seem to remember that Mr. Quincy had 
balked him of the Lieuteimnt-Generalship and the command 
of the army, and Mr. Quincy had forgotten that he had suspected 
the little gentleman of mild exterior before him of designing to 

• Genera] John Cofln was brother of Admbal Sb* Itaae Coffin, Bait. Tboy 
wen miUTM of Boston, and took tervies with tho Grown at the time of the 
BovolntloQ. 
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loTei J lummers oaj. x na roses were luii in oioom, ana uie naj- 
making was going on. I bdieTe, however, that it must he coih 
feissed that mj fiuher had ordered a few loads of haj, which had 
heen already housed, to he spread again at appropriate points of 
Tiew, partly for the pictoresqae effect, hut chiefly to afford tho 
farm Uborers an opportunity of seeing their President as he 
walked over the estate. After an animated and cheerful vint^ 
the President returned to town, taking a last leave of his Teneiw 
able predecessor, not without signs of strong sensibility on both 
sides. 

The most important eyent in the history of the Commonwealth, 
during Blr. Quincy's service in the State Senate, was the separa- 
tion of the District of Maine from Massachusetts, and its erectioD 
into a sovereign State. Thirty yean before, previously to the 
adoption of tlie Federal Constitution, this action had been coo* 
templated ; but the time was not yet come when that dependencj 
could well dispense with the fostering care of the parent State. 
Another generation found matters in a different eondition, and 
Maine now conceived herself to have arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, and to he fully competent to set op for herselC A co- 
incidence of the interests of the two political parUes favored the 
accomplishment of the measure at that time^ The Democrats 
were in a small migority in the District, and the leading men 
among them hungered aller the governorships and judgeships 
and senutorshlps, and all the other prises of local ambition of 
which they were deprived by the predominance of the Fedei^ 
alists in the entire State. The Federalists of Massachusetts 
proper, on the other hand, feared lest the Democratic mi^ori^ in 
the District might so increase, or be so managed, as to overthrow 
their supremacy in the State. But though the leaders of the 
two parties were thus ready for the separaUon, it took some 
time to prevail upon the people even of Maine to co-operete 
cordially with them. The Federalists of Maine considered it as 
hard treatment that they should be left naked to their enemies 
by the withdrawal of the sheltering hand of the mother State, 
and they made a resolute stand against the m«$asure. It was drsi 
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propoeed in 1816, and most Tigoroaslj opposed hj Ur. Qoincy 
btheSenmte. On ooe oceiiion hu "Naj" wm recorded •looo 
•gainst the otherwise onanioioiia Toioe of the Senaten. He did 
sot tee how a State wa« strengthened bj terering herself ia 
twain, and held that snch a loss of we^t in the nation shoold 
not be iocorred, excepting under the most imperative and on- 
aroidable nectmtj. That soch an absolute necessity then ex* 
bted, was hardlj pretended on either side. Bj this act Mas- 
sachusetts would reduce herself from a State of the first rank 
in the Union to one of the second, and yield to New York the 
headship of the opposition to the Southern predominancoi led by 
Yirginiay which she had hitherto held. As to the arguments 
urged in private by the Federal leaders, drawn from the benefit 
that would accrue to the par^ in the State from the separation, -« 
that it would, in the words of ooe of the chief of them, ■ grre us a 
snug little Federal State for the rest of our lives,** — Mr. Quin^ 
refused to consider them, when treating of a question of general 
and permanent importance, whidi should be settled on fixed 
principles, and not by partisan expediency. But he warned his 
party friends that they would find themselves mistaken in their 
calculations, and that the effect of the separation would he ex* 
actly the opposite of what they ant i cipated. And so it proved, 
as we shall presently see. 

An act was passed authorizing the holding of a Conventkm, 
and the taking of the sense of the people of the District oo 
the subject The Federalists of Maine complained of unfiur- 
ne<s in the method of doing this, the management being in the 
hands of the fiivorers of the partition. But notwithstknding 
this, aUowing that these complaints were well founded, the 
majority in favor of the separation was but about flfleen hun- 
dred in a comparatively light vote. The scheme went over for 
that time; but was a continued occanon of agiution in Maine, 
and of discussion in Massachusetts, until it was finaDy carried. 
The people of the District having, after two or three more trials, 
pronounced decisively in favor of separation, the question came up 
for final decision in 1819. Mr. Quincy again resisted the pMsage 
of the act, wiUi all the energy of his character He move^ 
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fint saDinittea to tne people oi Masaacniisetis; ana» seooDoijt 
this resolaikm having been negatiyedy thai the yotee of two 
thirds of the people of the District should be given in its fitvor 
before it should take effect He then recapitulated hit argninents 
against the measure in a speedi of two hours' length, but all ia 
vain. The bill passed the Senate on the 15th of June, 1819, bj 
a vote of twentj-eix to eleven, and afterwards received the sane- 
Uon of the House bj one of a hundred and ninetj-three to 
twenty-seven. Mr. Qnincy, to the end of his life, regarded the 
stand he had taken as to this matter with much satisfaction, and 
he was especiaUj proud of hit having stood alone against the 
project in 1816. Talking once with Mr. John Quincj Adams 
on this subject, and referring to the circumstance of hit single 
vote, Mr. Adams said, with a smile, ** And that was not the only 
time, Mr. Quincy, that jou played the part of AbdieL* 

Mr. Quincy's daring to differ from the leaders of hb party on 
this point probably was the occasion of their dropping him from 
their list of Senatorial candidates for Suffolk County at the 
spring election of 1820. His independence of action and out- 
spoken energy in debate had made his Federal compeers look 
upon him as one whose political seal might outrun bis discretioI^ 
and who could not be depended upon in every .partisan emer- 
gency. And it it not unlikely that the opinion they held of hhn, 
as one neither to hold nor to bind, stood in the way of his deva- 
tion to the Senate of the United States, — a distinction to which his 
faithful services in the House of Representatives, at a most criti- 
cal period of our history, might not unreasonably have entitled 
liim. I have in my possession a letter from Mr. Harrison Gray 
Oti^ written in 1818, when Mr. Eli P. Ashmun contemplated 
resigning his seat in the Senate, to their common friend, Mr. 
John Phillips, strongly urging the claims of Mr. Qoincy as Mr. 
Ashmun's suocesttor, on the ground of hit being the only man of 
the party who had tubjected himself to a thorough and special 
training for public life. After speaking of the probability of Mr. 
Ashmun's resignatioc of his place in the Senate, Mr, Otis goes 
on: — 
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Mt k tUi ScMte ke vodM 
mj ytttj jMcj e Jif esbtng H i i t t Ua, aad be a Tvy 
wMaeabcr. IT jot ara of tUi •pMca, jot «a j cmOj i 
bit cbaaca of hkccm bj tmifbif a few penoM figbidj witb the I 
tors.* Baft do Mi qaole ■«, valev jot bcot to nmi tbe pUa»— 
tbo«sb I aa perfectlj wOfiag bj good opiam of bua dKmld ba 
kaova, a beao fci it may be tboogbft aanfisry to otben. Ynj \ 



So tbai it u bardlj poifsible tbat bit name Kboold not baTo 
beeo one of thoee takes into oonsideratioo on tbe aevernl occa* 
none of v ac anoe o after bit resignation of bit'seat in tlie Honae, 
and it ii noC nnfikdj tbat tbe cboioe of bu partj migbt bava 
fallen npon bin bad be been of a more jidding and plastic daj. 
Bat» bowever tbit maj bave been, tbere u no donbt tbat it was a 
belksf on tbe part of tbe FedenJ managers tbat bin nncompm- 
mising and fearleat eonrse in public life, and etpedallj in tbo 
matter of tbe separation of Maine, bad damaged bit popularitj 
in Boston, tbat led tbem to omit bis name wben tbej came i»ext 
to make np tbeir list of candidates for tbe Sute Senate. Now, 
at tbat imperfect stage of oar political doTeloproent, tbe grand 
cardinal doctrine of modem politics, tbat of rotation in office, bad 
not jet been discovered. It was fondlj belicTed tbat tbe longer 
a competent man wax reft«ned in a public station, tbe better be 
was IUlcIj to be capable of performing its duties. Tbe modem 

• Bei^rriog to tb« metallie trteton of Perkint, a loog-^xptoded quektij, 
which propotad to curt all dbcasM bj th« satranle Tirtnet of tbeto iDttm* 
meots. In tlmott all oM-fashlooed llbrariat, •tpaoiaUj of Fadaral fkmlliat, 
win bt ronnd a toIuiim of Rudlbraitle Tona, aiititled *« Tanibia Tractoratloa,** 
by Doetor Cauntle, in which tha tjttan was held ap to ridlcala. Bj Its tida win 
ba foQod aoaChar Tohnna, In tha sama thort mcCra, callad ** Danoeraej Us» 
Taflad,** long slnoa ibrsottao. Ilka Its companion, thoogh fimoat and of maaj 
aditioot In its daj. Tha anthor wat Thomas Oraaa Fassandan, aftarwards aa 
agricnHnral writer and editor. He gradaated at Dartmooth in irss, and died 
In Boston In 18S7. Ha wlU ba remembered rather bj a khidlj obltnaij artlela 
about him bj Hawthorne, pobllshad hi the Amaricaa Montblj the saroi» jaar. 
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improTemeDts lii our State inttitotioos, and in the manner of 
administering them, which apparently have for their dbjeci to 
tfecare to the Commonwealth the lai]ge»t posdhle amount of inezi- 
perience and incompetency for the management of its affiur% 
were not yet thought of. This treatoient <^ Mr. Quincj was re- 
garded hy his personal friendsi tberetbre, as unjust and ungrate- 
ful on the part of the wire^Uera of the party, in Tiew of his 
long devotion and faithful services to it, and he was hy no means 
insensihle to their conduct himf^If. But he kept his temper and 
his counsel, and, without letUng any one know his intentions ex* 
cepting his wife, he went to the caucus in Faneuil Hall on the 
next Sunday evening, and took his place in thcT front row of the 
side gallery. As soon as the meeting was organized, he rose and 
addressed the moderator. His appearance there, which was evi- 
dently a general surprise, excited as general a curiosity to know 
what he was going to say and what course to take, — a curionty 
prohltbly not unmixed with anxiety on the part of those who had 
engineered the drop|Nng of his name fiom the list of candidates. 
The hall was crowded to OTcrflowin^ and all were on tiptoe 
with expectation when he hegan his speech. First, he exprttsed 
bis satisfaction at finding himself addressing a caucus in Faneuil 
Hall for the first time in near twenty years, he having been al- 
ways a candidate for office of some load, and it not being then 
the custom for candidates to address public meeUngs called to 
promote their own election. Then he proceeded to treat of the 
way in which he had been thrown overboard with such a nux* 
ture of pleasantry and good sense, and to vargp the daums of the 
ticket, and especially of the gentleman substituted for lumsel^ oo 
the support of the people, in such a strain of humor, wit, and 
hanhommief that the old walls shook with laughter and cheen^ 
and he went out of the hall the most popular man in the town. 
Old dtisens yet recall this speech as one of the most brilliant 
and tellmg they had ever listened to, and laugh at. the recoIlMy 
tiox of it aAer the lapse of near half a century. The immediate 
effect of this senuble and judicious conduct was the unanimoos 
demand of the party that he should represent the town in the 
Lower House, dnce he vras shut out of the Upper, in obedienoa 
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to which he was pat at the head of the Ucket for RepiC8ent»>. 
tivet, and triamphaDtly elected. 

In those days the State goTernment was organised oo the last 
Wednesday of May, according to the ancient castom of the Prov* 
ince from the earliest days of the emigration. The Grovemor 
and the General Court were qualified, and a «hort session held, 
during which business was arranged and.committees appointed to 
sit daring the recess. The change which not long aflerwards 
was adopted, altering the time of the inauguration of the govern- 
ment to the first Wednesday in January, chiefly on the grounds 
of economy of time and money, resulted in small saving of either, 
while it destroy^ an immensorial holiday, at the most beautiful 
season of the year, for a community that had too few holidays 
already. In January the long session was held, shortened by 
the work done to its hands by the committees in the recess, so 
that there was probably an actual saving of Ume under the old 
system. I well remember my iather^s buoyant satisfaction at 
finding himself for the first time a member of the popular branch 
of the Legislature of his native State. He said it was like being 
on the fioor of Congress again. And, indeed, the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives at that time was by much the more 
numerous body of the two. At this first session proviifion was 
made for holding a convention of the people for the revision of 
the Constitution, such a measure being thought advisable in con* 
sequence of the erection of the District of Maine into a sovereign 
State. The pn*liroinary motion was made by Mr. Qumcy, who 
was made chairman of the committee charged with the consid- 
eration, of the subject An act was accordingly reported direct- 
ing the 'people to give their ballots for or against the measure, 
and, if the majority should pronounce in the affirmative, the Con- 
vention was to be summoned by the Qovemor to meet in Boston 
on the third Wednesday of November. The people approved of 
the proposition, and Mr. Quincy was elected one of the delegates 
from Boston. In hb journal of the time when this revision was 
in contemplation, he records the following conversation with Mr. 
Adams, who drafM the existing Constitution. The part Mr. 
Adailu had in that fundamental act of legislation is recorded in 
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daim as a legiilator it too characteristio to be omitted:— 

<* J/ojf 31. — la the ooane of the past month I had one or two 
cooTenationt with the lion. John Adams eonceming the expediency 
of a rertston of oar State Constitotion. Among other things, I asked 
him who drafted the Constitution of l^ItMachnselts. The old man 
answered, * This right hand!' holding it op. *Tbere was a great com- 
mittee appointed to rit during the recess of the ConTention, wllch 
accordinpljr adjoomed for some time. This committee ' appointed 
James Bowdoin, Samad Adams, and mysdf a snb-eomiaittee. These 
gentlemen insisted that I should take the paper to Braintree, where I 
then resided, and make the draft. This I aocordinglj did; and I 
completed the whole, except the article rela^Te to religion. This I 
found I could not sketch, consistent with mj own sentiments of peH^ 
religions freedom, with anj hope of its being adopted bj the ConTen- 
tion, so I left it to be battled out in the whole bod/. This wm the 
case. The other parts were adopted as I had drafted them, with soma 
alterations.' 

*« In reUtion to the state of religions sentiment at that period, the 
▼eteran said, 'that there was in 1780 more open, avowed infideUtj, 
three to one, than at the present daj, and that thirty jears before the 



Mr. Adams was elected, nnanimoasly, a delegate from Qdney, 
and upon the assembling of the Conyention on the 15th of 
November, he was almost nnanirooasly elected its President. 
Thif honor he had to decline on account of hit great age, 
and Chief Justice Parker wa« chosen in his stead. A seat, how- 
ever, was assigned to him on the ri«;ht hand of the Prendent, 
which he occopied doring the sesrions that he attended. I waa 
in the gallery the next morning, and saw his reception bj the 
Convention, the whole body rising, taking off their hats, and re- 
maining nnoovered when he was introduced by the committee 
charged with that complimentary service, and ooodocted to the 
place of honor appointed for him. In those days the good old 
parliamentary custom of the members of the popular branch 
wearing their hau doring the sessions of the House, the Speaker 
in the chair and the speaker on the floor only being uncovered, 
Imd not yet been readied by modern d^;eDeracj; The greal 
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nomber of the members of the Massadiiuetti House then, ex 
oeediDg that of the Hoose of Commons now, made the head, as 
mj father used to say, the most oonveDient peg possible for the 
hat Bat the custom had eome down from times when the hat 
had a sjmbolic* signification which it has long since lost 

Mr. Qnincy took an active part in all the debates and doings of 
the Convention, and had his full share in determining its action. 
It was a body whose character and discossions were very honoi^ . 
able to the State. It was made op of the men of the greatest 
weight and distinction in both the political parties. All the pro- 
fessions were represented by their most learned and eminent 
members, and the yeomanry and mechanics sent op substantial 
and intelligent men of their callings to help reform the State. 
Few polities, of whatever name or extent, coald furnish an 
assembly of equal numbers more distinguished for talent, learn* 
ing, good sense, and fitness for the task of revising the funda- 
mental and vitalizing law of a great commonwealth. * 

The following extracts from my father^s journal belong to 
about this period : — 

••JtmtfS.— In the evening at F.C. Gray's. Gray rtated that he had, 
as he apprehended, satisfactorily ascertained that Jonathan Bewail was 
not the writer of Massachusetiensis. That Judge Chipman, now in 
Boston, from Nova Scotia, as one of the commisnoners under the 
treaty with Great Britain, had stated to him that he was a student of 
law with Sewall, in 1774, and copied at that time his political speeches 
fbr the press ; that Sewall wrote PkUanAropo$^ which he (Chipman)- 
copied, and used to carry out to Milton to Governor Hutchinson, who 
revised and gave them their last corrections. That in 1774 Daniel 
Leonard moved finom Taunton, having been appointed to an oflice in 
the customs, and that he (Chipman) was recommended to Leonard by 
Bewail as an assistant in his oflk*e, and that he was employed by I^eon- 
ard in copying Massachusettensis and sending them to the printer. 
As Chipman may have mistaken the essays he thus cojned, and as 
• Leonard is now living, Gray stated to the club that he had sent a 
cq>y of the late publication of Bfassachusettenris and Kovanj^us, eon* 
taining President AdamsTs Pkelace, to Leonard, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the fact* 
«« Jvatf 4.— In die evening visited P^erident Adams,— told him of 
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tbe time tbal Leonard wat niqiected to be tlie author ; but be never 
beliered it, becanee be noTer thought Leonard able to write it. Tluil 
it exhibited, indeed, more Ubor than Sewall wat accmtoined to expend 
on hif compoeitiona, and soch interior marki of SewalTli mind, that, if 
Leonard did write it, he wat qoite tore he wat indebted to Sewall, 
either for the general ton of tiioaght, or Ibr tnbteqoent correetioni.* 

It was probablj this oonverMtion that led Mr. Adams to 
diange his long-settled opinloD that Jonathan Sewall was the 
aothor of those celebrated papers. The next jear be expressed 
this change of opinion in a letter quoted in a note to the Prefnoa 
to Novanglus, in his grandson's edition of his works.* 

** /tt/jr 10. — In the erening Tinted Hon. John Adamsi He rdated 
to me the following anecdote of mj fiuher and himtelC During 
the time of the operation of the Botton P6rt BiU, when the kts of 
trade and the general stagnation of butinets in consequence of tiiat 
measure Threatened the town with utter destructioo, and the poor 
with the greatest miterf and d iit r c t t, * jour fitther,' said he, addressing 
me, * made a famous speech, in his usual nerrous and doqueat stjrle, 
on the dutjr of a general co-operation in measures which should ex- 
hibit the unanimitj of all clawscs of the town, and their detenninaticn 
to endure ererj priration, and concluded with some resolutions pro- 
posing, during the continuance of that measure, general tables to be 
prorided for all the citkens at the common expense. The proposition 
excited great noise and uproar; some shouted, some hissed. For wj 
part,' said he, * I was for supporting the proposition of jour fidher. 
And, after some prerious remarks, I said, that the manner in which 
the suggestions of mj friend Mr. Quincj had been receiTed reminded 
me of one of the sonnets of John Milton: — ' 

« *■ I did bu t prompt the sge to quit their dogs 
Bj the known mks of ancient Uber^, 
Wben straight a bsibarous noiss enTirons bm 
Of owls and cuduios, asses, apes, and dogSb" ' 



* VdL IV. p.. 10. Joaathsn Sswtll wis sa eminent lawjer, ss j ee silf i lj 6o> 
Udtor and Attoni«j-Osii«raI nnder ths Crown, to whieh he sdhtied ia UTS. Be 
msiried Etthtr, daiiKht«r of Edmund Qninej, brother lo Ooloool Jotiah Quln^, 
and tutor of tbo wli^ of Ooronior Hanoock. Ho was the fktbm of Chlof Jastlee 
Jooatban SowsH of Qaoboo, sod of Mr. Stophoo ScwaO, K. O, of MoatmaL 
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« PkoUni AdiM ttid of JoK|4 Hawlcj, Aaft be vat « u ] 
iilecd, m wham ti»^ wn ■ogwDe.'—qf coMid w lil e d oqp waf , md 
mmqiaeaAmM& tale^ baft duKi lie had ahrmjs a Tem of inthnc1ioly» 
wlncb fmally tenuaated ia toaetiiiBg Hk« dirtnKlM^ Ha said ako 
«r TiflBotlij Ri^l^ tha leader of tba Togj partjr m tba Houaa of 
BepreKatathrei, €hat ka waa a bmb of p«at wil» and, altiio^gb nol 
ioenti one of the aMst majvdc persona lie OTer heard. In tha eariy 
pari of his life he had been a lawyer, bat left the proftsaon and took 
a cotoorfi commifriop in the jear 1765. He tenrod daring the whole 
war ontil the Peace of 1765. He look refbge in Boston, and went 
with the British to New Brunswick, in which ProTince he dUed (1795), 
at a rerj adranoed age.* 

** /v/jr SOl — Passed OTening with President Adams. Conrenalion 
tamed on Botta*s Historj of the United Sutes, which he had jost seen. 
He agreed with Jefferson that it was the best extant ; he thought, 
howoTer, that it was written with the intention of giring an impressioii 
to the worid of the great infloenca of France in effecting the inde- 
pendence of the United Statea. He conndered him as being inclined 
to giro an undue credit to the Southern States in producing that 
erent. 'One thing,' said Adams, *I confess touched mj yanity. 
Botta has adopted the ancient plan of putting speeches into the mouths 
of the actors in his history ; and the debate relative to the Declara- 
tion of Independence is carried on in this Tolume between John IXck* 
inson and Richard Henry Lee. Now the truth is, that Lee said yaiy 
little on that subject on that occasion. The debate was in fact between 
John IHckinson and John Adama.' * 

** Speaking of the indications of discontent in France, he said, rooD- 
archy must come down in the Old World, which, sooner or later, must 
submit to the representative system. Indeed, that it was now nothing 
to what it was formerly, and, as light and knowledge. increased, it must 
be ameliorated. He considered the French BeTolution as having 
tended greatly to impede the improTement in the condition of man- 
kind. ' Before that event the old governments were everywhere grad- 
ually growing better. The severi^ of the ancient rigime was soften* 
ing ; torture and the Inqaisition were abolished except in SpMn, and 
there existed bat as the shadow of what they once were. But that 
tempest fell upon Europe, and produced such terror everywhere that 
the natural progres s of the principles of liberty was checked. Those 
terrors were, however, now disripating, and the ancient prejudices and 
miluences must yield to the effect of learning and the geaieral diffosioo 
df knowledge in the world." 
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making slaverj one of its orgmnic institotioDS. This is not tlie 
place, even had I the time and space, to enter into the philoso- 
phy or the facts of that momentous transaciioo. The people of 
the North were hrought into nnwonted unanimity hy the immi- 
nence of this threatening periL Democrats, as well as Federtl- 
bts, were of one mind, with scarcely an exception, as to the fstsl 
nature of the concession demanded hy the Slave States Hsd 
all the Senators and Representatives of the Northern States 
truly represented the opinions of their constituents, an effectosl 
stand might have heen then made against the encroaching arro* 
gance of the slave power* While this miglity question hung in 
the balance, public meetings were held all over New England to 
throw the weight of public opinion into the Northern scale, and 
Boston was not behindhand in speaking her sense of what the 
crisis demanded* A great meeting was held in Faneuil Hall, 
at which it may well be believed Mr* Quincy assisted* He 
was one of a large committee, taken from both political par- 
ties, to report an address on the subject, which was written by 
Daniel Webster chiefly if not entirely* It was small satisfiio- 
tion to Mr. Quincy to see his prophecies as to the consequences 
of Jefferson*s coup d'itai of 1808 so soon begin to be fulfilled, — 
a beginning only of their accomplishment which reached o^ver 
the next forty years. 

The following letter from John Randolph was in reply to one 
introducing to his acquaintance Mr* Edward Dowse of Dedham, 
who i«rved during the first session of that famous Congress as 
the Representative of his District Mr* Dowse had married Mr* 
Quin<7's maternal aunt, Hannah Phillips. They left Boston at 
the time of the yellow-fever in 1797, and, going to Dedham ibr a 
few weeks, they remained there for the rest of their lives* Mrs. 
Dowse*s sister, Mrs* Sarah Shaw, widow of Major Samuel Shaw 
of the Revolutionary army, lived with them. These ladies were 
twins, and so closely resembled each other as to be ondistinguisli- 
able the one from the other by their nearest fiieods, exceptbg 
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bj a slight differenoe of dress. The ooontij-people roaod abool 
were accastomed to speak of the three as ^Mr. Dowse and his 
two wives'*! Yet thej never spoke of them bat with love and 
gratitude^ for their boontj was onlj limited bj their meaiis» and 
their charitj neither began nor stayed at home. Anj life of my 
father would be imperfect without a tribute of aflfi»tionate le- 
membrance to these beloved relatives, and espedallj anj writ- 
ten bj roe, who am dailj reminded of them bj the roof that 
shelters me, bj the trees thej planted, and bj the river that thej 
loved. Thej were childless, and he was the onlj son of their 
onlj sister, and oonsequentlj his relation to them was all but 
filial, and thej well supplied to his children the grandparents 
these had never known. Thej and he were perhaps drawn jet 
nearer to each other bj some sense of a common injustice. His 
grandfather and their father, William Phillips, of whom I have 
spoken in mj earlier chapter^ influenced bj the desire of keep- 
ing together the laige fortune he had accumulated, bequeathed it 
almost entire to his onlj son, leaving to mj father, the onlj rep- 
resentative of one of his daughters, absolutelj nothing, and but a 
verj moderate provbion to Mrs. Dowse and Mrs. Shaw. His 
son, William Phillips, for manj jears Lieutenant-Governor, and 
noted for his huge munificence, public and private, in some de- 
gree made amends to hb sisters for this distinction in his favor, 
and jet more Hberallj from time to time during hb lifetime and 
bj hb will to hb nephew, who alwajs rendered to him the dutj 
and service of an affectionate son. Mrs. Dowse and Mrs. Shaw 
did not change to the end of their long lives the fashion of the 
dress of their prime, and thej remained until long into thb cen- 
turj in look and mannen examples of the gentlewomen of the 
pre-Hevolutionarj period. Mr. Dowse had been much about tlie 
world, and was one of the first Americans who engaged in the 
trade with China, after it was opened to us bj the Peace of 178S. 
For manj jears, however, he lived in retirement at Dedham, 
exercbing the most abundant hospitalitj to hb friends, and re- 
Beving all the povertj and sofTering he could find out No one 
who ever knew him conld foiget the eager cordialitj of hb maa- 
ners, and the almost pa s s kmate demoostrativeness of hb tempeni* 
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acter about him — though he had known cities and the mannen 
of roan J men, though he had seen Garrick and Foote, and heard 
Burke and Sheridan — which NiTored rather of Panon AdanUi 
that still more exquisite creation of ** the prote Homer of human 
nature." But it is time to return to John Randolph's letter, from 
which the revered and beloved images it caj*uall/ conjured op 
have lured me awaj. 

Ma. Raitdolph to Mr. Qcixct. 

« WjODrcTOS, Dwoakw IS, ISHl 

** Sir : — I am under a threefold oUigatioa to you for the pleasors 
of jour letter, of Mr. Dowse's accjaaintmnee, and the perusal of jour 
livelj and interesting address. I take them ia the order of succession; 
and this obligation would have been earlier acknowledged but for mj 
having been obliged to go the next daj to Baltimore, whence I have 
just returned. The morning after its receijit I devoted to the reading 
of your address to the Massachusetts Agricultnrsl Society, bj which I 
was at once instructed and entertained, and had mj hand on thegoos^ 
quill to expren mj- thanks to the writer, when one of the harpies that 
flit about these regions, and which neither Yirgl nor I need describe to 
jou, * soused down ' upon me and made mj time his prey* I ssy ^ 
for this vamp)Te bat — neither bird nor beist in polittod aoSkgy — 
was of the masculine gender. 

** If I knew anything, I would communicate it to yon, hut I find my>- 
self as raw as if I had been just catched in Oe backwoods and caged 
ibr a legislator. 

^ Yesterday I had the pleasure to hear of you tiirough our mutual 
firiend, Mr. Bleecker. 

• • • • * • • 

"I am, sir, your obliged and most obedient firiend and servant, 
**JoHai Ranimlph of Roanokb. 

"•P. S. My nght has so fiuled ma that I can hardly read or wiilSb 
I do not distinctly see a sin^e character traced by my pen. 
** Qu. Address p. 9, pyramidicslly or pyramidaHy ?* 

[N. B^ Either spelling is oonract] 

17 v 
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ne escdksn Mr. Dowsc^ kmew, hml one Jefcci n lui d- 

He WM a AmmiwI; — aDienocraft of tbe Demcralai Ooond- 
eriog thmt be and mj fiUber hdd Sttdi dBameCricmOj opposite 
0|miioiis OB poinis whidi thej both regarded es rital to the brst 
interests of tbeir couiilrj, and this with ell the eainestaeai of 
lemperameiitai of extraonfinaiy ardor, it is honorable to them both 
that this divergence of pcditict never divided them from one an- 
other perMNudljTy or abated the warmth of thdr mntoal friend- 
ehipw Mr. Dowi^ heM verj ditKerent opinions of Mr. JeHen^on 
from those Mr. Qoincj entertained. Thej bad known each other 
personalljy — I believe, abroad, — and it is probable that Mr. 
DowM WHS not onaflected bj the personal infloenoe of which 
Mr. Jtffferson had so hurge a gift At anj rate, he was a per- 
sonal and political admirer of that renowned leader, and they had 
interchanged friendlj offices with oi»e another. 1 have, in mj 
possession a mightj panch-bowl bearing Mr. Jefferson's cipher 
and his famoos motto^ ** Rbbblliom to Ttraiits is Obbdibm cb 
TO Gop," which was part of a dinner-set which Mr. Dowse had 
had made for him, at hb reqaesf, in Canton, when be was Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Dowse having been andulj delayed in China, 
Mr. Jefferson had been obliged to provide himself with another 
service. Mr. Dow»e refused to allow his friend to take the 
snperfliKKis set off his hands, which he was entirely willing to do, 
and found a purchaser for it in a gentleman of Boston, whom the 
dpber suited, and who did not object to the motto. The punch- 
bowl and a pair of pitchers he retained tn ret memoriam. To 
his coni^islent adherence to the Democratic party in the midst of- 
social surroundings of a strongly Federal tendency, Mr. Dowse 
undoubtedly owed his nomination to Congress, and his winter in 
Washington that memorable year, to which he always recurred 
as the most delightful he had ever spent, for personally and so- 
cially he was a great favorite there. He was deeply impressed 
with the vital importance of the business which i^worbed the 
thoughts of Congress and the nation. **! shall never regret 
having eome to Washington," he wrote to his wife, ** because it 
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tie oorrespoodeDoey as alike honorable to bia dearneaa of inag^ 
and bis consistent love of libertj, and cnrioos as contemporaiy 
records of an actor in a passage of history so foil of late. 

** December 10^ 1819.~l8pent an boor at the F^resident*^ boose bit 
evening, in plessant conTenation, Mrs. Monroe becoming, as it were, at 
once, an old acquaintance. She is a New York lady, — a verj bsnd- 
fome woman, elegant, easj, and affable in ber manners. The Fkendent 
in\ited me to dine with him neat Friday, and mentioned he.intended 
to invite the foreign mimstera* 

Mr. Monroe was a former acquaintance of Mr. Dowae^ and 
bad spent the night before entering Boston, in Jnlj* 1817, at lus 
bouse in Dedbam. 

** January 8, 1820. — I am on one of the committees, and have no 
leisure left, unlem I forego the debates in the House, where are di^ 
pUjed such powen, sncb eloquence, as at least rivals the British Par- 
liament I confess (and it^bows the power of prejudice to beguile the 
undenrtanding) that I have never properiy appreciated oar fiiead 
Quincy. He is here spoken of with admiration, a^d his last letter to 
me on the Missouri question delights all his friends. In pditical wis- 
dom on this question he is inferior to no one. Such men as he oi^gbt 
to be in publie life. 

** There is here a great assemblage of talenton the floor of Con- 
gress, —some who might emulate the Athenian orator, whose * resist' 
lesi eloquence wielded at wiD that fierce democratie.* To-morrow comes 
on the great quesdon of the Missouri Territory, the people of whidi 
are suflSciently numerous to become a State, and claim to be admitted 
as such ; and they also claim the right of holding slaves. The qoestico 
will be productive of much zeal, not to say animosity, on both sides. 

«* I wish you could be present sometimes, and hear John Bandolphli 
wit It is the most delicate, and, at the same time, the keenest 
• • . • • ' • • 

^ If Quincy was here he would be of great service to us on the grsat 
question of the Missouri Territory. To be an able statesman in scfih 
a goremroent as ouis, a man should commence his career eariy in liia- 
The Southern people have a great preponderancj of talent again^ oa 
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^Jonwary 2€. — Tcrterdaj b^sn a tort of aklrnudiiiig on the VS^ 
•omiboaiieaiL This prepanitoiy nuuMeuTriiig will to-daj probablj lead 
on the ihock of betUe. The qnestioo is iiodoabtedljr of immeiise im- 
portance. On one side, the passions, as well as the present and 
apjiarent bterests, of the Soathem people, are deepljr engaged ; and, 
to my wonom^ I perceive that thejr have drawn orer some of oor 
Yankees. The cause of homanitj, religion, and sound policy ii the 
Miotive, I firmlj belieTO, which influences the other. ^~ 

• • . . • 

Fdfnumf 5. — Missoori, ^fiasonri, engages all attention. Searoelj 
irer wiss so great a question agitated before a human tribunaL A 
cost of taSents is brought into the field. In the Senate, things hare 
^jba against ns deplorably, owing to the defection of our Yankees. 
''o^ slavet, t-recty-seven; against slaver/ in Missouri, axteen. I am 
^Sced that Otis is ou our side. The leading memboi of the Senate 
^re now spectators in 9ur House, where they find themselves surpassed, 
I suqwct, not only in njm«.ers, but in doquence.^ I wish Quincy waa 
lere to stem the torrent 

• • • • • 

** I hare thought that the cra^^rical and parliamentary talents were 
^XMsessed almost exclusively by the slave-holding States. But to my 
great joy I find it is not sa There are good men of great minds and 
acquirements on our nde, and it fills me with delightful reflections, a 
kind of awe at the real grandeur of the buii^an diaracter, to find it 
eapable of such expannoii. 

• •'••• 

** If sound policy, if reason, if religpon, if virtua, ean ever success 
fully combat against the love of money, — the sbW root of all this evil, 
— then shall we come off victorious in tlus great Misoomi questioQ. 

^ Randolph finished hb speech yesterday, not much, I suspect, to his 
own satisfaction. He said his nerves were unstrung, and his bodOy 
and mental powen in a state of prostration; and so they i^peared to 
be. Not all hii talents are adequate to sustain the cause he has em» 
haikedm. 

• • _ • • • 

** As to putting Maine and Missouri together, la my opinion it waa 
a jockeying trick, just worthy of ostlers m a livery-stabk ; and I su^ 
pect Clay and Holmes were at the bottom of it 

• • • • • 

"^ March 3, 1820.— ^very is allowed of as fiur as thirty-«z and a 
half degrees of latitude. Some people think the Missomiant thef» 
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•elTet will interdict tlavery finom tbeir new State. It would be tbeir 
present glory, and permanent happiness, if they should do so. I fttSL 
most wofully mortified and cast down at the result of our Missouri 
BilL For slavery, ninecy ; against it, eighty-«even. Four of our ado 
stayed out at the final taking of the question; and four more went over 
and joined the slaveholders, which operated as equivalent to d|^t 
against us. The whole counted as twelve against us, who ought to 
have been ibr us Whether tins proceeded from weakness or treach- 
ery, I will not pretend to say. People talk pretty much as if this had 
been brought about by sly, underhand Executive influence. I do not 
pretend to judge, or to form any opinion about it ; but if there were 
strong reasons to think so, Monroe ought to be turned out of the next 
Premdentry. I consider our nation now as disgraced in the eyes of the 
civilixed nations of the earth. We had it in our power to stop the 
progress of slavery, and we eha$e to let it ^ on^ ^ 

At the second sessioo of the General Coart, Janoary, I82I9 
the Speaker of the House, Mr. Elijah H. Milhi of Northampton, 
was elected United States Senator, and Mr. Quincy was chosen 
Speaker in his stead. For this office he was eminentlj fitted by 
his long parliamentary experieoce, and by bis peculiar talent for 
the despatch of bosiness. The next May he was re-elected to 
the Speaker^ship, but resigned it before his term of office expired 
to lake the post of Judge of the Municipal Conrt of Boston. 
This was a jury court for the trial of all offences not capital 
committed in the town of Boston. Its jotisdiction was ezdo- 
sively criminal. During the abort time he remained on the 
bench, he manifested, not only great discriminatipn and homanitj 
in the administration of criminal ju^tice, but a facility in master* 
ing and applying the principles of law to the facts in evidence 
somewhat remarkable in one who had been so long with- 
drawn from professional life. The most important case that 
came before him was that of Joseph T. Buckingham, editor of 
the Galaxy, a weekly paper conducted with great spirit and 
much ability, for a libel on John N. Maffitt, a notorious Methodist 
minister of tliat day, and father of the notorious Rebel corsair of 

• Mr. Dowfs miKMd hit seat Id Gongms at th« sad of lbs loog ismIo^ 
snd ^pent tbs rest of hit lifo at Dodham, whert bo dlod la ISSS, la his sovoatgr* 
third yooiw 
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the same name. This case exdted a very general interest, et- 
pedallj among the religious puhlic, whose displeasure Mr. Buck- 
ingham had incurred hj very great plainness of speech as to some 
prominent memhers of it Mr. Quin^ ruled* that a defendant 
under indictment for libel might be aHowed to prove that his alle* 
gations were true, and that thej were published with good mo- 
tives and for justifiable ends. He argued that the common-law 
doctrine, that the truth could not be admitted in evidence under 
an indictment for libel, — or, as usually put, that **the greater 
the truth, the greater the libel,'* — was overruled bj the express 
provbion of the Constitution of the Slate, which made a specifio 
reservation for its dtizens of the liberty of the pres^^ — a liberty 
unlinown, as such, to the common law, — and declared that all 
parts of that hiw repugnant to that liberty are not to be con- 
sidered law under the Constitution. Under this ruling evidence 
was admitted to prove the truth of the charges against Maffitt, 
and Mr. Buckingham was acquitted. This was the first dme 
that such a ruling had been made in the case of an ordinary in- 
dictment for a libel on a private individual, and it excited much 
discussion and no little censure at the time. But Mr. Quincy*a 
law of libel has prevMled, and is now the established rule in 
this country and in England. 

In the year 1820 my father left the house in Summer Street 
for the one on the comer of Hamilton Place and Tremont Street* 
which was given to him by his uncle, Lieutetiant-Govemor Phil- 
lips, where he liyed until he removed to Cambridge in 1829. 
The hon^e was not, in itself^ so large or so good as that he left* 
but its situation on the Common, commanding a view of the dis- 
tant country and the western sky, made it a much more agree- 
able one to live in. It was a change in every respect satis&ctory 
to himself and his fiunily, and nine very happy winters were 
spent under that rooC 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

18S9-18M. 

IIe. Qcu(Ot*s ViBwt AXD Acts ▲• to Potbxtt ajto Cbdol — Momiba* 
Tios FOB FistT Matob OF Bo«Tox. — Paiot CoMPUCATioais. — Elbotsd 
TiiK Sbooxd Ybab. — Thb Bouts or Ixdustbt. — Or Corrbotiok. -> 
Or KsroRMATio^f roB Juvbiiilb OrrsiiDBBs. — Impbotbmbmt ur ms 
PoucB. — Tub Firb Dbpabtmbstt. — Schools. — Thb Hioh School roB 
GiRu. — Fabbuil Hall Mabbbt-Hodsb. — Vitm or LArATBiTB. — Lira 
or JotiAH QuiBcr, Jubiob. — Viotobb. — Foobth or July Obathul •* 
Dbur or Johb Adams. — Cobrbspobbbiicb. — Rabdoltr*! labt Lb»> 

TBB.~ Mb. QCIBCT At A MOBICIPAL MaOISTBATB. — LotBt Hit ElBOTKUL 
' — Hn ADDKBtt OB LBATIBO THB OmOL 

THE great locia] problems which have not jet ceased to vex 
political philosophen — how best to provide fat the poor and 
to treat the vicious and the criminal members of sodetj — had 
long and deeplj engaged Mr. Quinc/s thoughtful consideratioiu 
The growth of population demanded some change in the old 
alm.<houde system, which had come down from the Colonial timeSp 
and which answered sufficiently well for the early days when 
paupers were few. The town of Boston, though its population 
amounted to but little more than forty thousand souls, was doselj 
built, and the almshouse in its heart ceased to be suitable or su^ 
iicient for the growing necessities of the place. Soon after en> 
tering the General Court in 1820, Mr. Quincy moved for an 
inquiiy into the subject of pauperism, and was made chairman 
of the committee raised for the purpose. Returns were called 
for from all the towns in the State, giving their methods and 
experience in the matter of providing for the poor. From sudi 
returns he made a report, submitted the next January, which 
condensed the experience of England and Massachusetts as to 
the various methods of dealing with pauperism. This report was 
printed and circulated, by order of the Legislature, throoghool 
the State, and I believe the improved system of treating the de« 
pendent poor, — espedaUy the institution of town farms, — which 
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has replaced the old waja, was greatlj advanced bj the distribu- 
tion of that report, if it did not abeolutelj date thei%fronu The 
next Maj Mr. Quincj was appointed bj the town chairman of a 
committee on the fame sobject, and, in pursuance of the recom« 
mendaiions of the report he made to the town, the committee was 
authorized to provide a Hoase of Industry, where the able-bodied 
poor could support themselves in part, and where the impotent 
from age or infirmity could be comfortably lodged and cared for* 
A tract of kind was purcha»ed in South Boston, then a thinly 
inhabited district, and a suitable building erected. Like all 
changeiS «^«n ^or the better, this one met with its ^haro of oppod- 
tion. The Overseers of the Poor, a body elected by the town, 
strenuously resit^ted this change in the disposition of tlie paupers 
in their chi^rge, and it was not fully completed for several years, 
in consequence of their {tersistent opposition. Popular pr»judice 
was aroused against this innovation on the ancient usiiges. It 
was pronounced cruel to compel the poor to leave the town in 
which they had lived all their lives, and the paupers themselves 
were almost ready to rue in rebellion against their- oppressors. 
And so kind and gentle was the spirit in which those unfortunates 
were treated in those days, that none were colonized to South 
Boston excepting with their own consent, while the town govern- 
ment lasted. Some of these sturdy beggars, with a spirit worthy 
of a better cause, resolutely refus^ to change their quarters, de« 
daring ** that they had not gone into the almshouse to work " 1 

Mr. Quinqr*s experience as a criminal judge had made him 
consider the bearings of poverty upon the welfare of sodety yet 
more deeply, as well as those of vice and crime with which he 
was called upon mor^ immediately to deal In March, 1822, in 
his charge to the grand jury, he treated at large of these three 
topics, and showed their rehitions to one another in a very Indd 
manner, and indicated those reforms in the treatment of the crim- 
inal ckisses, such as dassification and separation in penitentiaries, 
and the substitution of private for public execudons, which have 
since been almost universally adopted in the Northern States. 

The intelligent zeal he had shown in the matter of these mnch- 
needed reforms, together with his well-tried integrity and activi- 
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organise the new form of goTernmenty after it bad been deter* 
mined to excbauge tbe old popakr rale bj town meetingB lor 
one bj a citic eorporation. This change Mr. Quin<7 resisted bf 
spetfch and pen as long as there was anj chance of defeating iL 
He believed tlie pure democraqr of the town meeting more suited 
to the character of the people of New England, and less liable ttt 
corruption and abuse, than a more compact government But his 
of^poe^ition wa« vain ; the dty charter was granted bj the Leg^sla* 
ture, and accepted bj the people, and he presided on the 28th of 
March, 1822, as moderator of the last town meeting ever held 
in Faneuil HalU A bodj of the most substantial citizens, and 
tbe most experienced in conducting the town affkira, invited lua 
to stand as candidate for the office of Mayor, on no party grounds 
whatever, but solely on account of his eminent' fitness for the 
work of organizing the new government. He accepted their in- 
vitation, never dreaming of the office bdng made one of the 
prizes of party* The Federal leaders, however, did not tnJce 
this view of the matter, and they had arranged it that Mr« 
HaniMNi Gray Otis, who just then resigned his seat in the 
United States Senate, should be the first Mayor of Boston, as 
the stepping-stone, it was believed, to the Governorship of the 
State. They accordingly nominated him, and Mr. Quincj was 
placed in a most delicate position, between what he owed to his 
friends whose nomination he had accepted, and his obligations to 
his party, which had set up a candidate of its own. This pr6- 
ceeding of the Federal managers did not please the dtiaens 
who had made Mr. Qnin<7 their first chcttce, and they would not 
release him from his promise; and although his most valued per- 
sonal friends and his most honored relatives urged him to. with- 
draw, and so prevent a breach in the Federal party, he felt 
himself bound to stand by the men who stood by him* At the 
election he would have been chosen, beyond a doubt, had not the 
Democrats, the night before, set up Mr. Thomas L. Winthrop^ 
without tbe knowledge of that gentleman, and to his great dis- 
pleasure, which drew off votes enough to defeat the electioa. 
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Mr. Quincy bad much the laigest rote, and lacked oolj about 
a bandred of an absolute migoritj. He ^^1/ seized tbe oppor* 
tunitj of wilbdrawing bb name, and, Mr. Otis's friends doing 
tbe same tbing bj bim, Mr. Jobn PhiUips was elected at tbe next 
dioioe. Mr. Pbillips retiring at tbe end of bis jetLr; Mr. Quinqr 
WHt elected bis successor witbout material opposition. 

On tbe Itft of Maj, 1828, he was inaugurated as tbe Sicond 
Major of Boston, in Faneuil Hall, and entered at once upon tbe 
discharge of bis new duties with characteristic acUvity and aeaL 
During tbe mayoralty of his predecessor, the administration of 
the affairs of the city had not differed materially from that of the 
town it had superseded. Mr. Phillips was a man of excellent 
abilities, sound judgment, and sterling int^^ty. He retained 
his seat in tbe State Senate and bis place as its Preddent, and 
performed the duties of bis civic office in tbe spirit and after the 
. fashion of a faithful chairman of tbe Selectmen nnder the town 
government Mr. Pbillips was strictly my fatber^s contempo- 
rary, and perhaps his most intimate and valued friend from boy- 
hood. His death, which occurred verj suddenly in June, 1828, 
was severely felt and deeply deplored by my father, as the 
heaviest loss be bad met with since that of his mother. Mr* 
Phillips bad been in the public service of Massachusetts, in one 
station or another, for almost the whole of his mature life, and 
the State had no more trusted and respected citizen. He will be 
known, however, to the present generation, and hereafter, chiefly 
as the father of his celebrated son, Mr. Wendell Phillips. 

Mr. Quincy's first step towards tbe establishment of a more 
vigorous administration of affairs was to daim the privilege of 
doing the chief of the work himself. He made himself duurman 
of all the committees of the Board of Aldermen, and took tbe 
laboring oar into bis own hand. The opposition of tbe Overseen 
of the Poor to the removal of the paupers from the almshouse in 
Boston, the condition of which bad grown to be absolutely dis- 
graceful to tbe dty, prevented tbe completion of that favorite 
measure of his until 1825, when it was finally effected. Tbe 
evils attendant on tbe promiscuous mingling of tbe honest poor 
with rogues and vagabonds were mitigated by the establishment 
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of the first House of Conrectioo, properlj so caned, in Boston, 
during the first year of his mayoralty. A building in the jail* 
yard was used at first for this parpose, bat the establishment was 
afterwards removed to South Boston, near the House of Industry* 
The separation, more important yet, of the young oonricts from 
the old in places of penal restrwnt, led to the estabUshment of a 
House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders, the results of whidi, 
both direct, in the large proportion of young persons who were 
saved to society by its means, and indirect, by the encouragement 
which its successful experiment haa g^ven to the system else- 
where, have been of the happiest nature. These insdtutiona 
were long regarded as models in their several kinds, and Mr. 
Quincy always looked upon them with peculiar satisfaction aa 
being largely creations of his ovrn. The House of Reformatfoa 
for Juvenile Off*ender8 excited the particular admiration of Messrs. 
Beaumont and De Tocqueville, when they visited Boston in the 
course of the inquiries with which they were charged by the 
French government They expressed an earnest wbh that sudi 
an institution could be established in France; **but,* M. de 
Tocqueville added, ^it would be essential to its success that 
Boston should lend to it the first superintendent and organiser 
of her own institution," — the Rev. Eleasar M. P. Wells, IXD., 
whose life has been one kmg service of the nnfbrtunate and 
suffering classes. ^ 

The internal police of the city was another matter which 
called for the anxious attention of the new Mayor. The main- 
tenance of order, the abatement of nuisances, Uie protection of 
the public health, the suppression of impudent vice, and the swift 
and sure overtaking of crime, devolved upon him, and with no 
sufficient force to fulfil these demands of his oflBce. The polidng 
of dties was very imperfectly understood in this country, or in 
England, until the reform initiated by Sir Robert PeeL Mr. 
Quincy had to work with such instruments as hiw and custom a^ 
forded him, and he used them to the best advantage. The entire 
police force then consisted of a constabulary twenty-four atronft 
and a body of eighty night-watdimen, of whom not more thsA 
eighteen were on duty at the same time I It seems hardly cre& 
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ble that a dtj of between Ahj and sixty thoasand inhaUtanta 
eoold baTe been kept in peace and safetj bj so small a force, 
and I apprehend that it was without a parallel in this country or 
in Europe. But the popuUition of Boston at that time was sin* 
gularly homogeneous. The great Irish and German emigrationa 
had not then set in. The dtj was eminently English in its 
character and appearance^ and probably no town of its size in 
England had a popuUition of such unmixed English descent as 
the Boston of forty years ago. It was Angli$ iptU AngUar^ — 
more English than the English themselTes. The inhabitants of 
New England at that time were descended, with scarcely any ad- 
mixture of foreign blood, from the Puritan emigration of the 
seventeenth century. They kept the peace and maintained or- 
der themselves, without the need of guardians to take care of 
them. The number of constables and watchmen was not in- 
creased during Mr. Quincy's mayoralty, and all he could con- 
tribute towards their efficiency was care in the selection of the 
men, and the appointment of a competent head, under the style 
of the City Marshal 

Still, quiet and well-ordered as Boston was, in general, there 
was one disgraceful district which had set at defiance for years 
the attempts of the town authorities to reduce it to order* In- 
famous houses were openly maintained, the resort of the worst 
part of the population. Murders had notoriously been com- 
mitted there, and it was believed that by no means all had been 
brought to light The head of tlie. old town police told Mr. 
Quincy that this nuisance could not be abated without a military 
force. No man's life would be safe that should attempt it. Mr. 
Quincy asked him if vice and villany were too strong for the 
police ; to which he replied : *^ I think so. At lea:»t, it has long 
been sa" ** There shall be at least an attempt ta execute the 
laws,** said the Mayor; and he proceeded to make it On exam- 
ining the terms of the City Charter, be found that he had not the 
powers under it necessary for a summary suppression of this nest 
of vice and villany, so he was obliged to act only in his capacity 
o^ a Justice of the Peace throughout the Commonwealth. His 
first step was to issue a warrant for the arrest of the fiddlers who 
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iDspired tbe orgies of the dance-bouseSi onder an old ProTuicial 
statute never repealedi aimed at tliose titmblers of the nigfai- 
watches ; and his next, to take awaj the licenses of all tbe tip- 
pling-shops and bar-rooms in the re^on round aboot Deprived 
at once of music and of drink, the enemj succnmbed to the 
authority of law without ref^istance. The nuisance was thor> 
oughly abated, and, though vice might not have lost half its mis- 
diief, it was stripped of much of its grossness, and public deoen^ 
was no more insulted by its flaunting insolence. That part of 
the town is now covered with the booses of respectable and 
wealthy citiiens, many of whom probably do not know to whose 
heritage they have succeeded. On another occasion a riot was 
proceeding in another part of the town, for the purpose of de- 
stroying some houses of ill-fame. The constabuliuy were entire- 
ly insufficient for the work to be done, and Mr. Quincj, casting 
about for a proper force, bethought him of the draymen, or 
truckmen as they were then denominated. I believe the long 
narrow vehicle on two wheels, for the conveyance of heavy bor- 
deus, called ^ a truck,** is now extinct, but it was then the chief 
one in use ; and the truckmen, generally owning their horses and 
trucks, were a very substanUal and respectable, as well as a burly 
and resolute set of men. A word to one or two of the leaders 
among them brought the brotherhood to the iud of the Mayor, 
who, pladng himself at their head, and making the proper strategic 
dispositions, swept the ripters out of the street by mere force of 
musde, ai)d sent them about their buriness. 

Another department of ui^gent importance to the city, which it 
was Mr. Quincy*s good fortune to put upon a better footbg than 
ever before, was the Fire Department This existed in a very 
primitive form when he came into office. Engines were pro- 
vided by the town, manned by voluntary companies, and officersd 
by fire-wards elected by the people. The engines were of small 
power, and at a fire depended entirely for their supply of water 
npon fire-buckets passed along lines of volunteer spectators reach* 
ing to the nearest pump. It was the theoretical right of the fire- 
wards to compel all and singular they met to fall into the line^ 
and tradition said they had been known in times past to knodc 
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• 
recusants down with tbe pole which was the ensign of their 

office. But persoadoo was the onlj influence used within the 
memory of man, and the scene at a fire was one of the least en 
coaraging manifestations possible of the democratic principle re- 
duced to pracdce. It was assumed to be the duty oT everj 
citizen to rush to the scene of action at the first stroke of the fire- 
bell, carrying with him his bodcetS) and perhaps a bag for the 
rescue of valuables from the flames. And, as a general rule, the 
confu»on was great in proportion to the number who came with 
the best dispositions to be of service, but who too generally were 
only in the way. The single mind of a commander-in-chief, as 
necessary at a fire as in a battle, was wanting^ and consequently 
even the imperfect means at hand were not turned to the best 
account New Torfc and Philadelphia were both of them in ad- 
vance of Boston in this particular, and Mr. Qoincy, as the magis- 
trate charged with the safety of the ci^, was greatly desirous of 
adopting the latest improvements for putting out fires. But he 
had most determined opposition to encounter. The old ways 
had been good enough for their fathers, and why not for them ? 
The introduction of hose for the supply of the engines was ridi- 
culed, and denounced as absurd, and almost wicked. The pur- 
diase of engines in New York and PhiUdelphia was an affront 
to the mechanics of Boston. The cisterns or reservoirs which 
were provided at convenient points to make rare of a suflldency 
of water were '^the inverted monumehts of Quincy*s eztrava- 
gance.** It was not without difficulty that the nece«fary powers 
for a reorganization of the department were obtained from the 
Legislature, and, when obtained, the inhabitants, whose consent 
was to be first had, sanctioned the change by a majority of only 
about a hundred. The system thus introduced, though fiur 
enough from the admirable one which now exists, soon com- 
mended itself to the entire community by the greater sense of 
security which it inspired, of which the fact that the insurance 
companies at once, of their own accord, reduced their rates by 
twenty per cent, was a satisfactory proof. 

The circumstance of the greatest local interest in Mr. Quiney*a 
municipal administration was the buOding of the Faneuil Hall 
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Market-bouse. • The oonveniencet for tbe provisiooing of the 
city were at that time of a Tory liouted description, and one of 
the fir»t considerations which occurred to him afVer entering oq 
his office was, how these coald be eulaiged and improved withooi 
great expense to the dtj. From first to last he encoantered op- 
position in CTerj shape, — of the selfish interests of the property- 
holders whom it was necessary to buy out, of the parties whose 
vested interests in the old state of things were endangered, of 
demagogues who were ready to lay hold of any occa.«ion of per* 
suading the people that they were in danger of ruin, and of cautious 
citizens who dreaded the creation of an unmanageable city debt. 
I have not the space, nor would it be generally interesting at tbb 
day, to trace the whole progress of this remarkable transaction ; 
and I cannot state the result better or more compactly than be 
has done it himself in his Munidpal History of Boston.* '^ A 
granite market-house, two stories high, five hundred and thir^« 
five feet long, fifty feet wide, covering twenty-seven thousand foel 
of land, was erected at the cost of one hundred and fifly thou- 
sand dollars. Six new streets were opened, and a seventh 
greatly enlarged, including one hundred and sixQr-seven thou- 
sand square feet of land ; and flats, dodcs, and wharf-rights ob- 
tained of the extent of one hundred and forty-two thousand 
square feet All this was accomplished in the centre of a popu- 
lous city, not only without any tax, debt, or burden upon ita 
pecuniary resources, but with large permanent addiUoos to hs 
real and productive property." Tbe land made by filling up 
the dock on a part of which the Bf arket-hou^e stands sold for 
enough to pay the whole expense of the operation, while the tax- 
able property of the dty was increased by the value of the ware- 
houses built upon it It was thought not inappropriate by many 
citizens of that day, that the building should bear the name of 
the magistrate whose pains and skill had virtually made a firee 
gift of it to the dty. But this suggestion was overruled, and 
his name given only to the large hall over the centre of the 
Market-house. But I believe that the people to this day know 

'^ A Manioiptl Rlitory of the Town and Citj of Botton dorii^ two Gsotoil«K 
firom S^oterober 17, ICSO, to S^ptembor 17, ISSO^ p. Ti. 
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and speak of it only ad ^Tlie Quincj Market,* a deriTation of 
tlie title which its contnTer r^arded as much more honorable to 
himself, as proceeding directly from the sovereign fountain of 
honor, than if it had been formallj conferred. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Quincy gave great atten- 
tion to the condition and improvement of the public schools, and 
I believe they had never been in a better state than they were 
during his official term. The only innovation which was at- 
tempted in his time upon the old customs of the town was an ex- 
perimental High School for girls, which had a brief trial of a 
year or two^ and was then abandoned. The suggestion of the 
establishment of a school for carrying the education of j;irls to 
*as advanced a point as that of boys in tlie Latin and High 
Schools, was one which naturally commended itself to the gen- 
eral public, and the experiment was fairly tried under the 
master^thip of Mr. Ebenezer Bailey, a teacher of great experi- 
ence and skilL In one sense it only succeeded too well. The 
number of candidates fit for admission was enUrely beyond the 
capacity of the school-house at the start, with the prospect of 
growing still larger every year. And in one important respect 
the plan was found not to work as its projectors had expected it 
would. The migority of the girls who could pass the preliminary 
examination were found to come from the wealthier dasses, who 
could purchase for them spedal instruction, or were competent to 
afford it themselves. More than half Che candidates came from 
private schools. Without going into the details of the question, 
the practical objecUons to the scheme seemed insuperable, and it 
was abandoned. This conclusion of the whole* matter gave rise to 
great discontent, and brought much obloquy upon Mr. Quincy, 
who was known to regard the plan as impracticable, although the 
city government, as a body, consented to the final action. He 
submitted patiently to be the object of this popular injustice, be- 
ing fully persuaded in his own mind that the course the matter 
took was right and necessary. And his judgment on this point 
was confirmed by the fact that the scheme was not revived until 
after many years, when it took the form of the present admirable • 
Normal School, of which Boston has just reason to be prood. 
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Hie Tid t of' General Lftfiijette to the Uoited States ooeorred 
during Mr. Quincj** majoraltj, and H was lus good ibrUnie to 
inrite and welcome him to the hospitalities of Boston. It was a 
seMoo of general joj, rnibroken bj a whisper of dissent, hi whidi 
both political parties uid CTerj religious sect, and all conditioiis 
uf men, united in expressing their gratitude to the earlj friend of 
their ooontry. As soon as it was known that General Lafiijette 
proposed coming to America, the City Ooanctl of Boston fi- 
rected the Major to invite him to land in their dtj, finom which 
he had safled when he took hb departure from the oountiy more 
than fortj jears before. The following ciMTespoodeiMe aoooid- 
inglj took place between them: — 

Ma. QuorcT to Gcxxsal LafatstTs. 



* Vmro tr4ns or AmncA, BoOTOB, MavA Sit IML 
** Snt : — Toor intention to visit the United States has been made 
known to its citizens bj the proceedingi of thar national Legidatore. 
The Qty of Boston shares in the oniTenal pleasure which the ezpeetap 
tion of so interesting an event has difiimd ; but it hss causes of satis> 
fiiction pecttliarlj its own. Manj of its inhahitants recollect, and all 
have heard, of jour former residence in this metropoGs, — of the de- 
light with which jou were greeted on yoar second viat to this conntiTt 
— and <^ the accUunations of a gratefid multitude whidi attended 
you, when sailing from thb haibor, on your last d^Murtnre from the 
United States, — and also of that act of muniBcence by which in later 
times you extended the hand of relief in their distress. These cir- 
cumstances have impresBod upon the inhabitants of this c^tj a vivid 
recollection of your person, and a pecufiar interest in your duuraotsr, 
endearing you to their remembrance hy sentiments of peisonal grati- 
tude, as well as by that sense of national obHgation with which the 
citisens of the United States are univenally penetrated. With ieel- 
ingi of this kind the C^tj Council of Boston, in accordance with the 
general wish of their constituents, have Erected me toaddrem this le^ 
ter to you, and to exprern the hope, thst, should it comport with year 
convenience, you woidd do them the honor, on your ensuing visit to 
the United States, to disembark in this citjr, and to communicate the 
assurance that no event could possibly be more grateful to its inhab- 
itants, — that nowhere could youmeet with a more cordial wdcome,— 
that yon could find nowhere hearts more capable of a|^reeiating yov 

a 
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carl/ zeal and Bacriiices in tbe came of American freodom, or more 
read/ to acknowledge and honor that characteristic uniformity of virtue 
with whichf through a long life, and in scenes of unexampled diflicul^ 
and danger, 70a have steadfast!/ maintained the cause of an enlight- 
ened dfil libert/, in hoth hemi^herei. 

** Yerj respectfnil/, I am /our obedient senrant» 

*<j08iah quikct,* 

General Lafatbttb to Mr. Quixct. 

••Pint, May M,18S4. 

<* Sir : — Amidst the new and high marin of benerolence the people 
of the United States and their representatiTcs have latel/ deigned to 
confer upon me, I am proud and happ/ to recognize those particular 
sentiments of the citizens of Boston which hare blessed and delighted 
the first /ears of m/ public caroer, and the grateful sense of which has 
ever since been m/ reward and support 

** I jo/fuD/ anticipate the da/, not very remote, thank God, when I 
ma/ revisit the glorious cradle of American, and in future, I hope, of 
universal libert/. Tour so honorable and gratifying invitation would 
have been directi/ complied with, in the case to which /ou please to 
allude. But while I profoundl/ feel the honor intended b/ the offer 
oi a national ship, I hope I shall incur no blame b/ the determination 
I have taken to embark as soon as it is in m/ power on board a private 
vessel Whatever port I shall first attain, I shall with the same eagei^ 
ness hasten to Boston, and present its beloved, revered inhabitants, aa 
I have the honor to ofler it to /ou, sir, with the homage of m/ afiecy 
tionate gratitude and devoted reqpect 

** LaF ATETTR.* 

Lafa/ette arrived in New York on the 16th of Augusty 1824, 
and four da/s aAerwards left that atj for Boston, and entered 
upon the triumphal progress in which he passed through the land. 
He arrived at the house of his old companion in arms. Governor 
Eostis, on the evening of the 2dd, where he passed the nighL 
The next morning he was escorted b/ a cayalcade of dtizens to 
the cit/, at the boandar/ of which he was met b/ Mr. Quincy, 
who received him with the following address:—* 

'^Gereral L.\fatette: — The citizens of Boston wdcome /on oq 
/our return to the United States,— mindful of /our eari/ zeal in the 
canse of American Independence, grateful fir /our distingiushed 
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duure in Uie pcfib and gloriet of iti lu^Temeat Wben, vged hj a 
geoeroat tTmpathjr* you 6nt landed on these shores, joa ibond a peo- 
ple engaged in an aidoons and eyentfal straggle tat liber^, nith ap- 
parentlj inadequate meam^ and amidst dnlnoos omens. 

**• Afler the lapse of nearijr half a centoiy, yon find the same people 
prospcroos beyond all hope or precedent, — thw liberty secore, atting 
in its strength, without fear and without reproach. 

** In your youth you joined the standard of three millions of people, 
raised in an unequal and uncertain conflict. In your adranced age 
you return and are met by ten millions of people, thdr descendants, 
whose hearts throng hither to greet your approach and to r^oios 
in ifc- 

Here Mr. Quincy was interrupted by the shouts Gi the miilti-> 
tude around, and, after pausing until the tumult had in some 
degree subsided, he thus continued :*^ 

** This b not the moToment of a turbulent populace, exdted by tiie 
fresh laurels of some recent conqueror. It b a grave, moral, in- 
tellectual impulse. A whole people in the ei\)oyment of freedom aa 
perfect as the condition of our nature permits recur, with gratitude 
increasing with the daily increaang sense of their blessings, to tiie 
memory of those who^ by their labors and in thw blood, laid the 
foundation of our liberdes. 

** Tour name, sir, — the name of Lafityette, — b assodated with the 
most perilous and most glorious periods of our Berolution, — with the 
imperishable name of Washington, and of that numerous host of heroes 
which adorn the proudest archiTes of American^libtory, and are engrar 
Ten in indelible traces on the hearts of the whole American people. 

** Accept, then, sir, in the sincere spirit in which it b offered, thb 
simple tribute to your rirtues. Again, sir, the citizens of Boston bid 
you welcome to the cradle of American Independence, and to i 
consecrated with the blood shed by the eariiest martyrs in its < 

General Lafayette then made the following reply:—- 
*'The emotions of gratitude and Ioto which I have been accustomed 
to feel on my entering thb city hare oyer been mingled with a sense 
of religious reverence for the cradle of American, and, let us hope it 
will be hereafter said, of uniYersal liberty. What must be, rir, my 
feelings, at the blessed moment when, after so long an absence, I find 
myself again surrounded by the good dtixens of Boston — when I aa 
so affectionately, so honorably welcomed, not only by my old fnend% 
but by sereral successive generations, — when I can witness the prot> 
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peritj, the immense improTementi, that hare been the just reward of 
a noble stroggk, virtoont morals, and tmly repaUican institntbni t 

** I beg of 70a all, beloved cttixeni of Boston, to accept the respeet- 
fbl and warm tbanln of a heart which has, for nearly half a centorj, 
been particolarlj deroted to jonr fllastrkHis d^.* 

The procession wound slowlj through the ahouting streets, 
eveiy window, eTciy balcony, and every roof being alive with 
eager spectators. ^But where is the tnobf** demanded the 
General of Mr. Quincy, who bad left his own carriage, and taken 
his place by the side of Lafayette in his barouche, after the for- 
malities of reception were ftnL»hed. ^ This is all we have to 
show you, sir, in the way of mob.* Lafayette declared after- : 
wards, that the crowd which greeted him in the streets of Bostcm 
appeared to him ''like a picked population out of the whole 
human race.** It was a delidous day, — dear, cool, and calm, — - 
in perfect accordance with the joyful and brilliant scene. La- 
layette passed through the principal streets, and between rows of 
the school-children on the Common, to the State-House, where 
he was officially received by Governor Eustis, and theuce to the 
house making the comer of Park and Beacon Streets, fadng on 
Beacon Street It was then a dub-house, and it was offered to 
the dty by the dub for the purposes of this great hospitali^. 
The dty had the house completely furnished and provided with a 
proper staff of servants, and put their guest into his own house ; 
and within those walls he was the host, and they the guests. 

In the evening, after a great dvic dinner at the Exchange Cof- 
fee-house, he visited Mr. and Mrs. Quincy at their town house in 
Hamilton Place, where a party of friends were invited to meet 
him. Mrs. Quincy received him with the grace and sweetneM 
which marked her manners ; and a young friend of the family, a 
gentleman of great refinement and sensibility, declared, thirty 
years afterwards, that he accounted it one of the fdidUes of his 
life that he was present at this introduction, and heard the fitness 
and elegance of her few words of welcome. This, however, was 
the second visit he had paid that evening. The first, as was fit, 
was given to the widow of Grovemor Hancodc, his hostess 00 his 
former visits to Boi>toa. As he was passing through the streets 
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tlimt morning, In the midst of all the tomolt of welcome^ he re* 
membered his old friend, and said to my father, ^ Praj tdl me^ 
is the wid&w of John Hancock jet aliTe?* '^O yes,* was the 
answer, ^ and I have no doubt that we shall see her at one of 
the windows as we pass by." ^ If yon see her, have the good* 
ness to let me know it," replied Lafayette, As they were pass- 
ing along what is now Tremont Street, fronting the Common, my 
father espied the venerable dame seated in an honorable post of 
observation on a balcony overlooking the scene. ** There is Han* 
cock's widow. General,*^ said he. ' ~ Tell the coadiman,** 8«d the 
General, '^to draw ap opposite the place." This being dooe^ 
Lafayette rose and sainted her with a profound bow, which she 
returned by as profound a courtesy, the crowd cheering the pair 
with great enthusiasm. And hers was the first private house 
which he entered in Boston. 

His reception at Cambridge the next two days — Commence- 
ment and the annual celebration of the Phi Beta Eaf^ Sode^ 
— was but a continuation of the same warm-hearted welcome. 
No one who was present on Thursday, when Mr. Everett delivered 
the Oration before the Society, oonduding it with a peroration of 
welcome to Lafiiyette, can ever forget the scene. The audience 
was largely made up of studious and profeKaonal men, not usual- 
ly demonstrative in their ways ; but the eloquent words of the 
orator, and the more eloquent presence of the nation's gnesti 
roused it to the highest pitch of enthusiastic ezdtement Tears 
from eyes unused to weep rolled down furrowed cheeks, and old 
men, as well as young men and maidens, were fairly taken off 
their feet by the very tempest and whirlwind of the passi<m of 
that glorious hour. On these two days Lafayette had an oppor • 
tunity of showing that remarkable readinfr<(s of mind of his, which» 
if it were not talent, since it is the fashion to deny this to him, waa 
at least an excellent subsUtute for it. As a general rule, oo o^ 
casions of formal receptions, the speeches are written beforehand, 
and copies exchanged, so that the spontaneousness may be prc^ 
eriy prepared. As my father was conducting Lafayette to Cam» 
bridge on Commencement morning, they were stopped in CaiiK 
bridgeport by a deputation of the inhabitants, beaded by Judge 
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Samael P. P. Ftfj, on horseback, who made a suitable address of 
welcome in the name of the citizens of Cambridge. «It was an 
entire surprise, bat Lafajette replied with perfect fluency and 
appropriateness, making all the proper complimentary alln^ons to 
the Revolutionary history of the town, in as finished a manner as 
if he had had a week to write it in. At the dinner of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society on Thursday, called np by the dirii^king of 
his health with all the honors, he concluded a felicitous speech 
with a classical compliment to Mr. Everett, as happy — if a trifle 
hyperbolical — as perhaps was ever made* From the curcum* 
stances of the case, all of which I do not now remember, my 
father was satisfied thai it was literally an impromptu. It was 
to this effect, — ** The young American Cicero of to-day, * Qua 
est in hominibos tanta perversitas, ut, inventis firugibus, glande 
▼escanturr** 

Lafayette always spoke of himself as an American, when re- 
ferring to the days of the Revolution. One evening at a parlj 
my mother said to him, ^ The American cockade was black and 
white, was it not, General?* ^Tes, madam," he replied, ^i% 
was black at first; but when the French came and joined tis, we 
added the white in compliment to them!** On the day of his 
arrival, an old soldier would press through the crowd in the State- 
House, and cried out, ** Tou doo*t remember me, General ; but I 
was dose to you when we stormed our redoubt at Torktown.* 
(It will be remembered there were two redoubts to be carried, 
essential to the success of the movement, one of which was as- 
signed to Lafayette and his American division, and the other 
to the French troops.) ^I was just behind Captain Smith. 
You remember Captun Smith? He was shot through the 
head just as he mounted the redoubt* ** Ah, yes, yes I I 
remember* returned Lafayette. ''Poor Captain Smith 1 Atf 
w$ beat the DremAI Wit beatOe lirenekll" 

On Sunday he dmed with Mr. Adams at Quincy, and after- 
wards visited my father^s family at his country-seat **That was 
not the John Adams I remember!* said he, sadly, —- a sentiment 
which was reciprocated by Mr. Adams, who said, the next time 

^ CknOt Oimtor. Onfb ii 
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■0III6 one of the hadij aaw him, ''That was nolihe LafryeCte 
thai I remember!'* It would haTe been strange if it had been, 
considering that more than totij years (and siidi jearsl) had 
passed over their heads since they kst parted. 

Shortly after Lafayette's departure from Boston he introdooed 
two difttingnished and interesting persons to my fiither by letter. 
The first was Colonel Hoger of Sooth Carolina, whose attempt 
to rescue him from his imprisonment at OlmnU made him doubly 
interesdng just at that time. The letter of introduction b as 
follows:—* 

Gbnxral Lafatxttb to Mb. QumoT. 

* Hkv Tott, ScplHAv Mf ISSL 

^Mt dbak Sib: — I hsTe been so happy in oar mtimsqryand so 
sennble of your kindne« to me, that I connder this letter of introdno- 
tion ai an act of gratitude to Colonel Hoger, towards whom you know 
my Olmotz obligation. Be plessed to wdoome and present him to my 
Boetonian finends; both of which I am sure you will do very heartily. 
Happy I would be to accompany him to Boston, and to find mysslf 
again in that dear dty ; but I am proceeding to the South, and muit 
defer to the next tpring the gr at i fic ation to tell you in pemn how 
gratefully and affectionately I am your most nncers finead, 

**Lafatbtt& 

** My son and M. LeTsmeur beg thttr respects to be presented to 
you and your family, to whom I request you to offer the afiectiooate and 
grateful sentiments which bind me to you, your lady, and childrsa.* 

I copy from my sistei's unpublished memoir of my mother her 
account of Colonel Huger^s vint. 

** Afler Lafayette returned to New York, he wrote to Mr. Qoincy, 
on the SOth of Sq)tember, to introduce Colonel Hoger; in speaking 
of whom, during his Tint, he had said, * I nerer taw Huger but fbr 
ten minutes ;* but fbr ten years hb countenance wss never absent 
from my mind.* On the Sd of October a par^ consisting chiefly of 
members of the Common Council of Boston dined with Mr. Qmaoy; 
and at the name of Cokmel Huger, associated with that of Laftyette, 
OTory countenance expressed animsted interest Mrs. Qmncy, on 
receiving him, said, *We all are under obligations to you, Colooel 
Hngeri fbr your attempt to rescue Lafiiyetta from Ofanuts.* *I ody 
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£dB7(hiif,aua«B^*wMkitvqaj. •leo ai ide r e d ■jwif the wpf 
•eBtaCiTe of the jomig omb of Americm, and acted aeeocdiiigllf. If I 
have drterrcd tlieir approbetkw, it it a fell reward.* 

^ Colood H^ger^ia 1814, wat about fiftjr-ooe jean of age, — manl/ 
and poGibed in kit perwnal appearance and addrcM, hit countenance 
and manner indicatiTe of ■etfcommand. Hit conTenation marked 
bim aa a man of konor and integrity, eztemiTe information, and 
knowledge of tke world; erincing aingnlar modettj reelecting kit own 
flaimt and opinioot, and great deference lor tbote of otken. In coo* 
tradicting a statement in the newqmpert, tkat be wat in earl/ life 
a.'.qtiainted with Lafii/ette in America, he said : * When l«a£ft)*ette 
firrt arriTod on the coast of Carolina, accompanied by the Baron de 
Kalb and sereral oflkert, they were pnrsoed by British cruisers, and ^ 
were yeiy anxiont to land. My father then resided on North Island ; 
and two of his negroes, being out in a boat late in the evening, were 
boarded by another boat containing Lafeyette and the Baron de Kalb| 
and were induced to pilot them to my fether^s house. As the depredar 
tions of British ressels caused great alarm, doors and windows were 
barred against these officers; bot when they succeeded in making 
themseWes known, they were hospitably received, and the next day 
attended to Charleston, on their way to join the American army. I 
was at that time a child of three years old, and have no recollection 
of these drcumstances, except from hearing them often mentioned by 
my femOy.'* 

The next day, Sunday, Colonel Hager apent at Quincy with 
our family, and after dinner he gave at a detailed acooant of hit 
Olmnts attempt. I well remember the breathless interest with 
which it was listened to, and oould record most of the particulars* 
But this has been already done in an authentic shape. It is a 
eurious illustration of the slight circumstances on which inn 
portant matters turn, that had Huger spdien to Lafeyette in 
French instead of English, and said, ^AUez k Hoff," and not 
^ Go to Hoff,** Uie escape would have been effected. Tlie neces- 
sary arrangemenU had been made at Hoff for expediting the 
flight of the prisoner; but Lafayette understood the direction to 
be ** G<o off^ and, taking his way at random, was soon overtaken 
aud carried back to captivity. Colonel Huger, I remember^ 
amused us with an account of the singular privilege he had en- 
joyed just beforoi in New York, of seeing himself represuiied on 
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the 3^age. It was in a drmma, got op to order, .entitled ''The 
Castle of Olmots," in which he was made to he in love with the 
governor's daughter, who assisted in the evastoo. 
The other letter of introdoction was as follows:^- 

Gkxxral Lafatsttb to Mb. Qaorar. 

■Bowoi^BiyliMlg^ 
** Mr DBAS Snt : — Coont Yidoa, a dktingoished FiedmontefS, s^ 
ter hsTing trsTelled over a great part of the Old Worid, ai it is caDsdt 
is now on a toor through the United States. He has heen introduced 
to me in very high terms h/ mj firiends Hamholdt and S^r. Penut 
me to recommend him to jour kind notice. Present mjr afiectiooats 
regard to yoor fiuniljrf and believe me forever jonr nncere and grst^ 
fhlfitiend, 

<<Lafatbtts.* 

Count Vidua was the son of a prime minister of the king of 
Sardinia, and a man of high intelligence, infinite cnrioeitj, and 
vast information. Mr. Adams said that he put questions to him 
concerning the American Revolution which no other foreigner 
had ever asked. And I have before me a letter from him to my 
fath€i^ describing the collection he had made of works relating to 
the earlj historj of the country, and asking for assistance in pro- 
curing others, and also information as to ** the political, beneficenti 
municipal, literary, commerdal, and manufacturing institodoos 
and establishments ** of the country, and especially everything in 
relation to the public schools; which shows the extent of his 
knowledge, and his thirst for more. He says that he had con- 
sulted with Mr. Webster about printed works on general politics 
and the Federal Constitution, and ** observed with pleasure that he 
had already collected all, or almost all, the remarkable writinga on 
this topic" I well remember the Count He was the ugliest and 
most ungainly of mortal men. The Great President would have 
shone a marvel of grace and beauty by his side. But he had 
withal an tur of distinction and high breeding which qualified hia 
personal disadvantages, and his conversation was fhll of cnriona 
interest and intelligent observation. Preddent John Quhnsy 
Adams said of Count Vidua, whose thirst for oniversal knowl- 
edge so strongly resembled his own, that» **aftor talking awhSb 
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with him, he would forget hit looks, and think him ahcolntdy a 
handsome man!* The following extract from mj father^s 
journal I insert here, although it relates to a second visit which 
Count Vidua paid to Boston : — 

*« Count Charles YiduEi son of the late prime minister of the king 
of Sardinia, with M. Kiederstetter, Prusnan Chaig^ d'Affaires, passed 
the eTening with my fiunilj at Quincjr. Two Englishmen ajo, re- 
centlj graduati^ at Cambridge, England, Mr. St Aubyn and Mr. 
Hallam, were of my companj. 

•* Vidua has traTeDed trough the greater part of Europe, Rusnan 
Ana, Palestine, to the Upper Cataracts of the Kile, and through Lap> 
land, — b now on a vint to the United States. Scrutimzing, inqdsi- 
tire, inteDigent, — a collector of ererything connected with the history 
of this conntr/. He conndered the Unitarianism of this part of the 
country ss little else than pure Deism; and, though denied, jet to he 
such in fiict. It is true. Unitarians spoke of Christ ss ' our Sariour,* — 
Christ, *our Redeemer'; but it was rery plain that the notion they 
affixed to it was that of quality and not of power, and the terms were 
used ss matter of honor, as when we call a man ' Tour Excellency,* — 
but all feeling of rererence, as being a peculiar emanation from the 
Dirine nature, was lost, or not felt. ' Tlus he thoi^ht a great mischie£ 
Speaking on politics, he obserred that nothing had so much shaken 
him as to the future destinies of the United States ss the near success 
of Jackson to the Preridency, since the fiict indicated the strong hold 
militaiy prowess had on the affections of the people of the United 
States. Vidua is uncommonly intent in researches upon the history 
and present state of this country. Kiederstetter b gentlemanly and 
well-inibrmed. The two Englbhmen also were trayelling for purp ose s 
of improTement, and seemed well-infbrmed and interesting young men." 

Baron von Niederstetter was the Prussian Minister at Wash- 
ington, and aa handsome as the Piedmontese nobleman waa 
ugly. Messrs. St Anbyn and Hallam were modest, cultirated, 
and lugh-bred Englbh gentlemen, of which class we did not see 
many examples in thb country in those days. The former I 
presume to be the Cornish gentleman who has lately (1866) re» 
edved a baronetcy from Lord Derby, Sir Edward St Anbjn, of 
St Michael's Mount, whence 

*" The ereat Vitloa of the guarded MouBl 
Looks towards Kamancos and Bajona's bold 1 "* 
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During the jear 1824, mj father gave mudi of lua Idsore to 
the preparatioo of the memoir of mj grandfathery whidi was 
pablbhed id the spring of 1825, just fifty years afier the death 
of its subject. In tliis pions work he was greatly asusted by my 
eldest sister, Eliza Susan Qoincy. Its progress was a sooroe of 
constant interest to the family ; hot the secret of its intended 
publication was so well kept, that no hint of it got wind, and the 
first intimation that any person beyond the family drde and the 
printing-office had that such a book was thought o^ was the ad- 
vertisement on the morning it appeared. It was very handsome- 
ly got up, and so carefully corrected that it was absolutely with- 
out a miisprint. Its value as illustrating the times immediately 
preceding the Revolution is, I believe, allowed by all studenta 
of that passage of our history. The following testimony of Mr. 
Webster on this point has been preserved by my sister in her 
memoir of my mother. In his great discourse on the laying of 
the comer-stone of Bunker Hill Monument, June 17th, 1825, he 
had introduced this quotation from my grandfather as illustraUve 
of the spirit of the Revolutionary fathers. ^The sentiment of 
Quincy,* said Mr. Webster, •« was full in their hearts. * Bland- 
ishments,* said that distinguished son of genius and patriotism, 
* will not fasdnate us, nor will the threats of a halter intimidates 
for, under God, we are determined that wheresoever, whensoever, 
or howsoever we shall be called to make our exit, we will die 
freemen.* ** On the evening of that immortal day Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster gave a great party to General LafayeUe in the house 
in Summer Street where they then lived. A door had been 
opened between Mr. Webster's house and that of Mr. Israel 
Thomdike, thus throwing the two into one, and it was a very 
brilliant assembly, from the number of eminent persons eol- 
lected there, — many foreigners and dbtinguished Americans 
from all parts of the country having resorted to Boston on that 
memorable occasion. At this par^, my mother haying thanked 
Mr. Webster for his compliment to Josiah Qumcy, Jr., the fol- 
lowing conversation ensued:— 

** ^Tbere is no need of my help in that cause,* was his rqily. *The 
memoir Mr. Quincy has published will be an enduring mm>wmfi^^ J% 
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n one of tbe most interes^Dg books I OTor read, and brings me nearer 
tlian an/ other to the spirit which caused the American Rerolution. 
Josiah Quincj, Jr. was a noble character. I love Hm becanse he 
loved the law. How zealous he was in seeking out the celebrated law« 
/ersy in copying their reports, in studying the laws of the different 
Colonies I There are no such men now-a-days. Who keeps such jour 
nals ?' Mrs. Quincy replied, «I hope you do, Mr. Webster.' ' No, I 
do not The times are far different. The members of Congress do 
not write such letters now.' Referring to the scene of the morning, he 
then sud : * I never derire to see again such an awful sight as so many 
thousand human faces all turned toward me. It was, indeed, a sea of 
fiices I beheld at that moment.' Doctor Warren informed Mrs. Quincy 
that he had put the Memmr of Josiah Quincy, Jr. under the corner- 
stone of the Bunker HiU Monument, among the memorials of the' 
Beroltttioii.'* . 

The visit of Lafayette at this time was very brie( and be was 
tbe guest of Mr. Lloyd, then Senator from Massadmsetts. On 
tbe evening before the 17thy be attended a reception given by my 
mother in Hamilton Place, and on the 18tb be paid his farewell 
visit to Mr. Adams at Qaincy, accompanied by my father. Mr. 
Adams was tben ninety years of age, and the parting, never to 
meet again on earth, of these two men of tbe Revoludon was a 
toacbing and impresdve scene. In tbe evening Lafayette at- 
tended tbe Boston Theatre, wbere an overwhelming multitude 
assembled to take their last leave of their fathers' friend and 
their own. Tbe following letter from Lafityette was the last my 
father received from him on tbis side tbe Atlantic, just before 
this Bonker Hill visit It is written in just aboat the pret^ 
kind of broken English wbicb be spoke* 

« albavt, JoM u; isttb 
^ Mt dbak Sib : — Thus fkr have Icome to redeem my sacred and 
most cordial pledge. We shall reach Boston on the 15di. I will tell 
you, between us, that I have been informed the Legislature intend to 
recmve my perMnal respects ; in which case it becomes proper for me 
to be arrived two days before the Bunker Hill ceremony. As to what 
I am to do, I cannot do better than to ref^ n^yself to your fiiendly 
advice, and shall hastily offer yoo and family my most affectionate, 
gratefbl req^ectSi 

**Lafatxtts. 
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• 

<* I woold have been Terjriiappjto celebrate witb yoa llie FoorUi of 
Julj, boi am obliged to set out on tbe 20tbto Tisittlie States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vennont, and will proceed down the North Birer 
to New York, then to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Waslungton, and tho 
seats of the Viiginia Ex-Pkresidents, so as to embark on the 16th of 
Aogust.- 

Daring the years that Mr. Qnincj was Major of Bostoii his 
wife and family spent the sammefs at Quincy, as before. Ih 
himself remained in town to be ready for any anexpected emer- 
gency, paying frequent visits to his conntry-honse, bat seldom 
spending the night there. The farm he let, retaining only the 
grounds appertaining to the house. He muntuned his custom 
of giving a dinner-party almost every Saturday, and in the sam« 
nier these entertainments were always had at Quincy. He had 
somewhat enlarged the material of his dinner-company ^nce hii 
mayoralty, in consequence of his determination to break op the 
ancient custom of the town authcmties of feasting at the publio 
expen:^ To these convivial customs he pot i^ peremptory end; 
but, by way of consolation to the afflicted officials, he made it a 
rule to invite all the dty government, in convenient detachments, 
to dine with him, at least once a year, either in town or at 
Quincy. Almost all strangers of condition, either from Eorope 
or other parts of the United States, brought Jetters of introduo- 
tion, or were visited ex officio^ and were generally entertained at 
his table. Among these I recall the Duke Bemhard de Saxo 
Weimar, the second son of the friend of Goethe. His Highness 
expected to find Indians in the streets of Boston, and expressed 
great surprise that ladies should venture so far into the wilder- 
ness as the Falls of Niagara; and he had provided good stm^ 
of books, clothes, arms, and other necessaries, supposing that 
such articles were not obtainable in the strange land to which ho 
was bound.' He was a noan of fine presence, and of good intel- 
ligence on matters with which he was more familiar than the in- 
ternal condiUon of the United States. He arrived in the Dutch 
sloop-of-war Pallas, commanded by Captain Ryk, afterwards 
Admiral, a lively, homely little man, covered with orden and 
decorations. One of the officers of the Pallas was M. Van 
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Trompy a descendant of the famoas Admiral wbo 

" With hb broom swept the chops of the ChsnneL** 

lYhen this young gentleman was introduced to Mr. Adams, the 
Ex-President waved his band over hb head, and called out, 
^Hurrah for Van TrompP The officers of the Pallas gave 
a dance on board ship in return for the civilities thej had 
received. Then there was Colonel Wilson^ the son of the 
famous Sir Robert, who was himself aide de camp to Bolivar, 
and had seen battles in the cause of South American indepen« 
dence. He was a very young man then, and afterwards rose to 
distinction in the diplomatic line, and died not long since Sir 
Belford Wikon, K. C. B. Then there was the Baron Walleii- 
stein, connected with some one of the Continental legations at 
Washington, small, plain, polished, full of knowledge, speaking 
and writing Englbh as few Englishmen can do, an animated 
talker, and a most agreeable companion. I think I have heard 
thai his later career was not prosperous, and his end unhappy. 
But the procession of these images of past days might well fill 
op more space than I have left myself, should I let it go on. 
They come like shadows, and like shadows let them depart, with 
those of the honored, the revered, the beloved, with which they 
are inextricably mingled in the memory of those long-gone days. 
I wiU not withhold, however, my father's account of a vi-^t from 
General Morgan Lewis of New York, who, after serving in the 
army of the Revolution, and filling the offices of Chief Justice 
and Governor of his native State, finished his public career as 
one of the Major-Generals of the army of 1812. It is copied 
from one of hb occasional ftagroentary journals. 

** Sqftemher 24. — P. H. At Qnincy on a vint to family. Morgan 
Lewis, hb daughter, Mrs. (Maturin) Livingston, and two daugfaten, 
also Mr. Schley and lady, pssMd the evening with my family. 
Yinted old President Adams, accompanied by Lewb and Schley. 
Found the old man in body wesk and helpless, bearing all the maiks 
of extreme old age. Hb mind vigorous and active, though slow in its 
operations. The conversation tamed upon the misnon which he. Doc- 
tor Franklin, and Edward Rotledge executed by the order of Congrem 
in 1777, when they met Lord Howe, at hb request, on Staten Island. 
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* Lord Howe,* add Mr. Admnv, *^pbke with great feeCng of the momH 
ment which Mawsichusetts had raised to his brother^ in -Westiiiinster 
Abbejr ; and said that nothing would giro him so great pain as to wit- 
ness ilie fall of a State to which his tuaSly owed so great a distinctSoa. 
Doctor Franklia replied, ** Your Lordship ma/ be assarod that we 
shall do our beft endearors that your Lordship may be spared so 
great snflering.* Lord Howe tfM ns,' sud Mr. Adams, *that hb 
orders were such that he conld not reedTe ns in the character of 
envoys or comntssioners from Congress; that his instructions were, 
to open negotiadons and hear prc^xMak from anj British suljectk 
I replied,' said Adams, * that the only character in which I could not 
meet his Lordship was that of .a British sulgect.' 

** 1 told Mr Adams that news had just arrived that his son, the pret> 
ent Prendent of the United States, had set out on a visit to him. It 
was unexpected. * Well,* sud he, * I shall then see him once mora. 
I had thought I had taken leave of him forever. God be thanked I ' 

^ In the eveuing conversed with Lewis on various eventa of our 
Revolution. He b now seventy-one yean ci age ; had entered early 
into the war of the Revolution, and continued in the army until the 
end. He said that the capture of General Lee was, in hb <^iiuon, 
the most fortunate event of the war ; that if it had not happened, he 
thought there would have been great danger that Washington would 
have been supeneded. He sud that Samuel Adams was the head of 
the party in Congress opposed to Washington, and that Gates of New 
York and Mifflin of Pennsylvania were both concerned in it. Both 
Gates and Mifflm had personal causes of discontent. They each had 
respectively requested conmiands of Washington, which, from hb sense 
of public service, he was compelled to deny. After the battle of 
Brandy wine. Gates and hb adherents could not conceal their satisft^y 
tion at the event, as they thought it would effect a riddance d Urn 
from the command of the army. • • • • 

'* Mr. Schley hid been personally acquiunted with the late WilUam 
Pinkney at the bar of Maryland. He conridered him one of the most 
able men our country had ever produced, — a man of constant and in* 
finite labor, — yet possessed with the foolish vanity of desiring that hb 
labored eiTusions should appear the effect of genius and of sudden 
inspiration. He concealed, therefore, as much as possible hb studies, 
and was in the habit of resorting to a thousand poor tricks and con- 
trivances, that libaig;uments might appear spontaneous. Hb k»ve fbr 

• The Lord Hove who was killed July 6, 1768» in the untueceasfU ezpedl- 
lion ssaintt Ticooderoga, in the Old Freaoh Waiw 
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the profesnon of the law wai extreme, which he took eTeiy poanble 
occanon to avow aod to eTidenoe.** 

The foliowiDg scrap of histoij from the same jooroal b worth 
preserving: — 

** September 23. — In eveiuDg, with Lieutenant-GoTemor Fhillipt. 
He told me this anecdote of the late Samud Adams. At the time of 
the Convention in Maisachnsetts for the adoption of the Federal Con^ 
stitotion, Adams and Hancock were known originallj to be opposed 
to it. Those in favor of it had used various means to excite the peo- 
ple, and among others a meeting of the mechanics and others was held 
at the Green Dragon. To the opinion of those who met there, Adams 
was peculiarly alive. It happened that one day in the later period of 
the sesrioo Adams dined with BIr. Phillips. During dinner it was 
announced that a meeting had just been held at the Green Dragon, 
at which it was voted that * we wSl have the Federal Constitution.' 
• Well,' said Adams, «if they wia have it, they must have it'; — and 
from that time he voted in favor of it.** 

The election of Mr. John Quincy Adams to the Presidency of 
the United States, in Febmary, 1825, gave a new and pecaliar 
interest to the intercourse of onr family with the great statesman 
whom it was his singular felicity to follow in the highest office in 
the nation. At the visit which he paid to his father in Septem- 
ber, 1825, we had frequently the curious satisfaction, never prob- 
ably to be had again, of seeing two Presidents of the United 
States together, the one the son of the other. It is a happiness 
to be permitted to remember the glow of delight which lighted 
up the countenance and kindled anew the eyes of the father as 
he looked proudly on his son and successor, — a happiness en- 
hanced by the remembrance of the great parliamentary career 
of John Quin^ Adams, which has placed him apart from the 
vulgar herd of Presidents, and made his name only less illustri- 
ous than those of Washington and of Lincoln. The last time 
that John Adams was in my father^s bouse, where ha had been 
the welcome and honored guest of three generadons, was on the 
80th of September, 1825, when he entered and left it leaning on 
the arm of bis son, the President Ha frequently afterwards 
drove to the door and held audiences at the carriage-window. 
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On the 4lh of Julj, 1826, Ae JabOee oT Anericaa Indepea- 
dence was cddmUad thnN^^wat the United States. Tlie Bar* 
erend Heniy Ware, Joaior, bad aecepted tlie infitatfoa of the 
dtj aathorities of Boston to d^rer the Oratioa on that day. 
Unfortnnatelj, he aras taken ill aboot a wtA before the anniTer> 
sary, and was prerented frota fbUnfing lus engagement. The 
dtj goremment then made a aaanimoas leqnett to Mr. Qmn^ 
to perform the dn^ in his steal Though the shortness of the 
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time migbt hnye well excused bU refiisal, he would not permit 
his nalunil fear of doing himself less than judtice on an ocauion 
that demanded the best powers of the best man to stand ui the 
way of the due performance of the ceremonies of the day. Thi« 
Oration was probably none the worse for the rap!8ity with which 
it W&1 written, as the topics were not far to seek, and their 
treatment required rather spirit and life than meditation and 
research. It was certainly very well done, and sets forth the 
chutiges in political condition which the Revolution had caused, 
and tlie material development which the nation had undergone 
because of tliose changes, during half a century, in a clear, im- 
pressive, and eloquent manner. In enumerating the great Bof>- - 
tonians whose names are indissolubly connected with the Revo- 
lution, he thus spoke of Mr. Adams :-«> 

** Especially shall he not be foigotten, now or ever, — that ancient 
citizen of Boston, that patriarch of American Independence, of all 
New £ng1and*s worthies on this day the sole survivor. He, indeed, 
oppressed bj years, sinking under the burdens of decaying nature, 
hears not our public song or voice of praise, or ascending prayer. 
But the sounds of a nation*s joy, rushing from our cities, ringing from 
our valleys, echoing from our hills, shall break the silence of his aged 
ear ; the rising blessings of gratefiil millions shall visit with a glad 
l%ht his fading vision, and flush the last shades of his evening sky 
with the reflected splendors of his meridian brightness.* 

At the moment these words were uttered Mr. Adams was still 
alive ; but before the rejoicings of the day were over, the news 
came that he had died on that immortal anniveri^ary. He had 
failed rapidly for the last two or three days, but he retained his 
faculties almost to the latest moment. The very last time he 
left his house was on the 1st of July, when he was lifted into his 
carriage to return a visit which my mother had paid him the day 
before. Having told her of this intention, he could not be dis- 
suaded from fulfilling it, and drove to the house, and held hU laH 
audience with the family at the carriage-window. The news of 
his death was not believed at first, the coincidence being almost 
too extraordinary for credence. But fire days later yet greater 
ai^tonishment fell upon the people, when it was announced that 
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Thooift*. JdTtfiYOD had also died on that day of jabOee. A aol- 
eron amaxement filled the land as the strange intelligence spread, 
that these two long and eventful liTes had been closed bj deaths 
to fortanate on the fiftieth annivenarj of the most iUustrioas 
event in their hiittory and in that of their conntrj. Doe ob-> 
servances were had everywhere in honor of their lives and in 
memory of their deaths, hot none more striking or endaiing than 
that held in Faneoil ftall, by the city of Boston, when Daniel 
Webster delivered his great discoorse in the presence of John 
Qiiincy Adams, President of the United States, and of an audience 
in nambers and diaracter worthy of the extraordinary occasioii* 

I will here insert a few letters belonging to the year 1826b 
The correspondence with Bishop Chevems expresses on my 
father^s side the cordial respect and aflfection with which that 
admirable prelate was regarded by men of all religions persoa- 
fions in the ci^ where he long resided, and tells on the part of 
the Bishop how cordially that love and esteem was reciprocated 
by him. IL de Chevems, an emigrant of the French Revda- 
tion, was the first Catholic Bishop of Boston. Shortly before 
the death of Louis XVIIL he was summoned to France to be- 
come Bishop of Montaoban. It was with reluctance that he 
obeyed the royal command, and left the humble charge he had 
so long held in the very seat of ^'the Protestantism of the Prot- 
ectant religion.'* He was subsequently translated from Montau* 
ban to fill the seat once occupied by Bo^tsuet at Means, and 
afterwards to the Archiepiscopate of Bordeaux. In 1838 he 
received a Cardinafs hat from Pope Gregory XVT. Just before 
the fall of Charies X^ Cardinal Chevems was made a Count, and 
a member of the Chamber of Peers, but this dignity he lost by 
the Three Days of July. 

Mr. QumcT to Bishop CRSYutus. 

•Bonos, JuMH7 % ISSS. 
** Revkbend axd dear Sir : — I cannot permit yoor excelleBi 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Tajlor, to depart, with an intention to proceed 
directly to Montaoban, without beariDg with him tome evidence of 
my remembrance, and of those deep traces of rsfpeet whidi yov 
long retidence in this city, and the uniform cowse of your condoet as 
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ft man and a Cbristian mioister, bare inpreased npoo ih» bearts of aH 
who had the happioew of koowing or observbg yoa. 

*■ Be a«8ured, mr, as there b none who feeb more ttrongl/ this senti- 
ment than mjselfy so there b no one who b happer to seize every soit- 
able occanon to express it to yourself an<l others. Toor memoiy b 
yerj precious and dear among us. Though absent, jou are not fbvgot* 
ten, nor will be, so long as the generation which was contemporaneous 
with jom residence in thb citj sur T ives . 

^ The Rev. Mr. Taylor weU supplied jour place in the congregation 
over which you once prended, and in the city. Having learned of you 
the nature and character of our inhabitants, hb course was shaped in 
a manner at once faithful to hb flock and acceptable to those whose 
religious faith was not coincident with his. We part with him Jn . 
friendship, with respect, and with regret • • • • 

** I remain, with great respect, most truly yours, 

**j08iah quinct* 

Bishop Chsvbsus to Mb. Quixct* 

••MoniCBAS, April t, littb 
*<Dbar axd hoxobbd Sir:— The Bev. Mr. Tayhir has just lbr> 
warded to me your kind and welcome letter of Januaiy 2d. It has 
not been for want of strong and repeated recommendations from me 
that the general wish in Boston has not been complied with at Borne.* 
But the one who b now appointed is a worthy prdate, and was lugUy 
respected in New York and in Charleston, South Carotina. 1 have 
known him long nnce, and I have no doubt that he b already popular 
among my dear fellow-citizens of Boston. 

** 1 know that he will have your kind support, which has been so 
useful and so acceptable to mysel£ 

** If, as you have the goodness to assure me, I am not foigotten in 
Boston, 1 can say, with truth, I do not forget Boston. So dear and 
fkmiliar b the name of the beloved city, that even in conversation I 
say Boston instead of Montauban, and thb dlen; and I am then told, 
* You love Boston better than Montauban, but we defy the Bostoniana 
to love you more than we do.' I must acknowledge tiiat here, as well 
as in America, love and respect are given me much beyond my deserts. 
A new Mayor of this city (the King appoints him) was installed two 
months nnce. I was present, and thought much of the Mayor of 
Boston. In the inaugural speech the Viscount de Gironde, the new 

• DoubtleM that the Rev. Father Taylor should be appointed Bishop of Bos- 
tOQ, In the pbce of Bishop Cbeverus. 
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miqpttrate, pakl me a Ytry h a nd io n ie compliment He went to fiv 
as to sej, tfaiiit it was hit meet ardent wish to follow mj itept, and to 
take my patenMl adminittntion, wbicb bad made this &tj a dtf of 
brothers, for the model of his, and hj so doing to entitle bimsdf to 
mj kindness, and deserve my esteem. 

** I must confess I felt gratified, but I am not less so by the yerj 
kind and handsome testimony which yoor letter bears to my oondnet 
while in Boston. The approbation of the noble-minded Mayor of 
Boston b indeed a valuable meed, and his friendship and esteem are 
treasures. Will he have the goodness to assure my fellow-dtizens and 
friends in Boston, that my adopted- country, and its kind and so dear 
inhabitants, will alira}^ be objects of my afTecdonate gratitude. 

**With affectionate respect, dear and honcn^ sir, I remain yoor 
most obedient humble servant, 

^t J011X9 Bishop of Montauban." 

The following letter from John Randolph was in reply to one 
introducing my brother to bis acquaintance, on the occasioo of 
the same visit to Washington which procured the letter from 
Mr. Adams to Mr. Jefferson which I have already g^van. It b 
the last letter my father ever received from him, and its fiveli- 
ness, wit, and pathos make it a fit conclusioa of their correspond- 
ence. 

Mb. Randolph to Mb. Quikct. 

** Dear Sir: — Your letter was * right welcome unto me,* as n^ 
favorite old English writers nng or say, but much more welcome was 
the bearer of it Son of yoon, even with far less claims from hb own 
merit than this gentleman obviously possesses, shall nev«r be shown my 
^ cauld shoulther.' I hope that you 11 pardon my using the Waveikjr 
tongue, which I must (ear bodes no good to the good old English afor»> 
said, and which I shall therefore leave to them that like it, — whidi I 
do not, out of its place, — and not always there. In short, I have not 
catcht-d the literary * Scotch fiddle,' and, in despite of Dr. Blair, do 
continue to believe thst Swift and AdiiUson understood thdr own 
mother tongue as well as any Sawney ' benorth tha' Tweed.* Nay, 
furtlivr, not having the fear of the Edinburgh Reviewers before my 
eyes, I do not esteem Sir Walter to be a poet, or the Rev. Dr. Chsl> 
mers a pulpit orator. But, as I do not admire Mr. Kean, I fear thai 
my reputation for taste is, like my earthly tabernacle, in a hppeless staltb 
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**The fun made aboat tliat iiioinitebaiik« wlio is tlie yerj feDow— 
althougli not * periwig-pated' — that Shakespeare describes, has, I con- 
fess, diflgnsted me not a little. AVhat are we made €i, to take ndes in 
the factions of the drcas (green or blue), and to doai upon the profes- 
sions of 'feeling' and * sentiment* and * broken-heartedness * fiom the 
lips or pen of a fellow whose vocation it is to deal in those commodi- 
ties^ — who has a stock of them in his travelling pack, like an Irish 
fortune-hunter on a visit to a * young ladies' seminary' of learning 
anything but good ? For my port, like Burchell in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, 1 say nothing, but cry, * Fudge 1' 

^ By the common law, stage-players come under the desbription and 
penalties of vagrants and sturdy beggars. To be sure, Shakespeare 
was on the stage, and Garrick and Siddons and Kemble were stage- 
players ; but, you know, exceptio prcbat reguianL 

** I did not (when I began) intend to have turned the page, but must 
do it to say, that the stage comes emphatically under Lord Byron*s 
sweejnng ban and snathema against the world, as ^ 

'One wide den of tldeves, or — what yon wHL* 

^My right hand has foigot its cunning. With great respect and 
every good wish to you and yours, I am, dear nr, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

''John Randolph of Boanokb.* 

~ P. S. ^1 often think on 'Auld Lang Syne '[more Scotch]. Though 
' seas between us broad have rolled ' since those days, I have a perfect 
recollection of most of them. I can see you now just as you were 
when a certain great man that now is was beginning to be,-— but why 
revive what b better forgot ? One thing, however, I will revive (what 
1 shall never forget), your kindness to my poor boy, — * the last of the 
family,' — for I am nothing; it will soon be utterly extinct He lies 
in Cheltenham churchyard. I bought the ground. I need not say 
that it was my first pilgrimage in England. As you go from the 
Town to the Spring, he lies on the right hand^ of the pathway 
through the churchyard, leaving the church on yonr^left.** 

The following note from Mr. Randolph to my brother is too 
characteristic to be omitted :-~ 

* ** CloM to ths wan there It an iroo rsilliig and a stone, put up, like all othsr 
things dono by agencjT of dbtant poople, very badly. Thoy thought that I 
would noTer tee it; oharged a high priee; and I wat iudobted to one ef poor 
Tudor's •choolfAllowt for its repair, not very long befiBce I saw It I tUok I 
sent yon a copy of the epitaph.** 
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IbL BAjmoLm to Mb. J. Quonrr, JmruA. 

*If Mr. Josab Qniiiex, JiaiiQr» wiQ waiTe ccremoey, and aeoept tlni 
retoni lor Ui card from aa old and Ttrj infirm man, Mr. Bandolpk 
win be vei7 glad to tee Ui fiitbei^ ton (aol Mr. R.'i, but Mr. Q^^k 
fiuher*») at an j time beloM half past ten or ekren in tiie owming, or 
between tbe a4{oiimment of the Senate and ^bt o*dodk, wbick it 
Mr. It's bedtime. Mr. K ii moch obliged to Mr. Q. lor the Wtter 
which he was 00 good as to leaTO here yeiterdajr. It gave him great 
phsanire once more to hear fitxn one with whom he had pamed 
throogh toaM trying political tcenet; and lor whom he then enter- 
tained, and hopes alwajs to cherish, sentiments of great esteem and 
rsgard. 

These letters from Lofiijette need no preface or axplanatioD, 

Gkxx&al Lafatsttb to Mb. Qudiot. 

*Mt deab Sib: — Former letters of acknowledgment haTO ex- 
pressed my grateful feelings lor the predoos Tolnme joo haTe sent mn 
before my sailing lor Eorope. It has interested me in the highest de- 
gree, not onljr on account of its literarj merit, and my warm aflectioa 
for the anthor, but still more so from a sense of fiyely concern in ^ 
first times of the ReTolntion, and of admiration for tiie great and 
deroted pstriot whose memoirs haTe been published in a manner 
worth/ of htm. Nor wiQ I omit to obsenre that, in the beauty of te 
material execution, I find daily occason to satisfy European Tiritors 
with the state of bo<^-printing and book-bindUng in the dty of Boston:' 

•* A book has been printed in Boston by £. G. Hous^ 1S24, con- 
taining aa account of my happy virit to the United States, horn 
August 15th to October 19th. I wish yon may have tiie kindnem to 
trace it up to the author, and exprem the pleasure and gratitude wi^ 
which I hare read it. Should he haTe completed the series of gratify- 
ing records^ I beg yon to send me tiie following parli» 

** I am at a great distance firom you, dear friends, but my heart is 
constantly with yon ; and among the numerous djeets, presents, keep- 
sakes, by which I am surrounded, as a sort of continuation of my dn- 
lightfiil American thirteen months, yon need not I hope being told 
that the two beautiful drawings of my yonng friend hold a conspio- 
uom and pcculiariy cherished place. 

* Since we are returning to those times of which I shall CTer think 
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witb inexpressiUe delight, permit me to ask wbether tlie measure we 
have recommended to the possessor of the first gun that was fired in 
the Rerolation has been attended to, — to have a plate and inscrip> 
tion affixed to it, so that this precious relie of this first ngnal Ibr the 
emancipation of the world be nerer misled. 

^ It is needless to say I am deeply interested in reading the intelli- 
getace which through letters and newsi>apers come to me, three times 
a month, from the United States. It b to' me a language better under- 
stood than European style. The city of Boston had a laige share of 
oratory honors in the last session ci Congress. To the papers of this 
side the Atlantic, I refer you for British and Continental information. 
The discrepancy which to themredit of most European nations exists 
between goremed and governors, is particularly remarkable with jt>- 
spect to the affairs of Greece. The rituation of that interesting, spirited 
people, given up as they have been by every one of the pretended 
Chriftian powers, is far from being desperate. Asnstance is much 
wanted, but would be effectually applied. 

**With the most affectionate respects and good wishes to you, to 
Mrs. Quincy, to the whole fiunily, daughters and sons, I am forever 
your devoted, grateful friend, 

**Lafatsttx. 

** Geoige and Levasseur beg to be respectfully remembered. B^ 
member pie also to our dear firtends in the beloved city of Boston." 

Thb Same to thb Same. 

**L* OsASOs, NoTcmbtr la, ItST. 
**•••• Yon win hear of the great event at Navarino. How fiur the 
governments of France and England will have been pleased to bear 
that the joke has been carried so far by their naval representatives I 
don't pretend to determine, but they must join in our joy and our pnuses. 
The fact is, that the two gallant admirals, along with that of Bossia, 
indignant at the breach ci faith, and the horrors committed in the 
Morea by Ibrahim Pacha, and at the murder of the officers bearing the 
flag of truce, have utterly destroyed the fleets of Turkey and Egypt, 
and the vessels — rixty they say — which the Austrian government 
had lent as transports to assbt in the destruction of their fellow-Chrie- 
tians of Greece. Now the diplomatists will be busy in patching up the 
bnnness, preventing wan, and stifling fireedom in the best way the> 
can ; but heroic Greece b saved firom imminent danger, and I have 
much confidence in the patriotism, talents, and dexterity of their 
worthy President, Capo Dlstria. • • • • 
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««lli6 diMoltttkm of the Chamber iji Deputiet hj the French Mm* 
iftrj can onl j be explained on account of tiiar fean of a progreanng 
paUic tpirity which might render their chance le» adyantageoaa in one 
or two yean. That measure hat been to calculated at to give the fib- 
eral electors no time to have p renona meetings, to think d their can* 
didates, nor in manj instances to return to thdr places of electioii» 
while everything had "been previously undeihaod arranged to serve 
the views of government. I think, however, in the state of the pub- 
lie mind, that a good number of Deputit will be patriots, and a still 
greater number anta-ministeiialistL It is, I believe, out of the power 
of the French government to prevent my bdng re-elected by the same 
dbtrict where I have been latdy nominated, — the less so, as a part of 
those they had iniquitoudy excluded have since been able to recover 
their rights. 

** Remember me most respectfully and affectionately to Mrs. Qmncy, 
to all the fiunily, and to our particular friends in the beloved city of 
Boston, and believe me forever your affectionate, grateibl friend, 

• LAFiTBTTB.* 

At the time my father was engaged io bis inquiries into the 
cause and cure of poverty, vice^ and crime, be had bad an oecar 
sional commonicatioD and exdiange of pnblicatioDS with Hr. 
Roscoe, the historian of the Medici, who, it is well known, was 
greatly interested in those questions. When Mr. Quin^ pob- 
lished the life of his father in 1825, he sent a presentation copy 
of the work to that excellent writer and benevolent man, as a 
mark of his respect and esteem. In return be received the 
following answer, which, beudes the gratifying testimony it 
bears to the merits of the memoir, is interesting for the eo- 
ligbtened humanity it breathes, that bad already done so moch 
towards mitigating the bloody code of English penal law 

Ma. BosooB TO Mb. Qudcct. 

"Toxim Pais, mtAM linmpooL, J4f li^ li|a 
^ Sib : — From the time I recttved your obligbg letter ci the S8th 
April last, and perused the very interesting volume which accompanied 
it, of the life of your excellent &dier, it has been my constant inten- 
tion to express to you my tincerest thanks, as well for the pleasure and 
information you have afforded me, as for the honor yoo have done bm. 
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^ It is with real tatisfac^n I pero^Te Uiat the liTet of those ditda- 
gnithed indiTidiialt who sigiialized themtelTef at the fonnden of th» 
libertiet of jour coantrjr hare of kte been brought forward in m man- 
ner worth/ of their character; and mmong^ these jour memorial of 
your fatbcnr will erer hold a distingaished rank. This b m monument 
which a son majr indeed be proud to raise to a fioher, and which, in- 
stead of being confined to some solitarj spot, extends his fame wher> 
ever there are heads to think and hearts to feeL I hare lent jour vol- 
ume to the small circle of mjr family and particular firiends, and have 
been gratified in hearing it nnifomdy spoken of hj them with the 
same sentiments of admiration and afloction which I hare so truly felt- 
mjself 

** I hare also to thank you for the two TncfM which you hare had 
the goodness to transmit to me, and in which I am happy to perceiTe 
a striking cdncidence of opinion with some of those which I haTe my- 
self Tentured to arow, in my obserrataons on penal jurisprudence. 

** Disappointed, as I confess myself to hare been, in the effect of my 
publications, I find no disposition to relax in the slightest degree fiom 
the sentiments I have endearored to establish, and which are in fiict 
btended to demonstrate thai crinunal law, like erery other human in- 
stitution, ought to hare its foundation in benoTolence, and not in re- 
sentment, cruelty, and rerenge ; that, at all OTents, it is easy to restrain 
the wicked from crimes by imprisonment, and to make them proidde 
for themselTes by labor; and that, whilst this b the case, there can be 
no pretext for the severities, punishments, and judidal murders which 
have hitherto been considered as essential to the safety of society add 
the repression of crimen 

** With the sincerest wishes for your health and happiness, and the 
most grateful acknowledgments fw your kind communication, believe 
me most respectfully, dear sir, your very futhful and obedient servanti 

" W. BOSOOB.* 

Id this chapter I have endeavored to relate, in at brief a man- 
ner at possible, the facts of Mr. Quinc/t mayoralty, dwelling 
the longest on those which are likely to be most interesting to 
the general reader at thb late day. The changes which he in- 
troduoed were of great and permanent benefit to the city» and it 
U not too much to say that the citisent at this time, after the 
lapse of near forty years, are daily the better for hit administra- 
tion. It may be tafely aflftrmed that be wat a model monidpal 
magittrate. He gave his entire time and attention to the dntiet 
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of his office, and he left the dtj heaatified, the police impioTed, • 
the fire department refonnedy and all things ooonected with the 
comfort and safety of the dtisens in better condition than the/ 
had ever been before. He utterly refosed to favor any of his 
personal friends in the matter of public improvements or con* 
tracts, and shunned so carefully even the appearance of self-seek* 
ing on his own account, that it was popularly said, ^ He stood so 
straight as to lean badtward.** His administration had been too 
upright and straightforward not to create many enemies, as well 
as many friends. He said from the beginning that no man could 
do his duty in sodi an ofl^ce without being turned out of it His 
own experience fulfilled his prediction. After being five timea 
re-elected without much opposition, — once, at least, without any 
at alU — his official life came to an end at the election of 1828. 
In reforming the fire department he had created a very powerftd 
political body, as well as a very useful practical one. To this 
body he gave ofience by refusing to appoint a person diief en- 
gineer, whom he did not regard as suitable for the place. An 
excited opposition was rallied against him by the parUsans of the 
rejected candidate, which all the elements of hostility his conduct 
in office had exdted helped to swelL After two trials, at each 
of whidi he had a large plurality, but ladsed rather less than a 
hundred votes of an absdute majority, he withdrew his name^ 
^ and peremptorily refused to allow it to be used again in the can- 
vass, and Mr. Harrison Gray Otis was elected his sncoessor. 
Though he had foreseen that such must be the ending of his 
official career, he was far from insensible to the treatment he 
had received from his fellow-dtizens in return for his indefatiga- 
ble and disinterested services, the rather that the contest had 
been conducted in a spirit of personal bitterness and malignly 
which he had deserved only by his resolute devoUon to the intei^ 
ests of the dty. Accordingly, he summoned a meeting of both 
branches of the city government on the last day of his official 
service, and delivered an address, in which he recapitulated the 
doings of his term of service, showing the falsity of the varioua 
charges that had been urged against him, by the unanswerable 
arguments of facts and figures, as well as of logio. From its 
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temporarj and local diaracter it will not be much known or read 
her^dler, bot it is full of the eloquence of truth, reason, and an 
honorable senaibUitj. Its peroration will make a fitting condo- 
sion of this chapter* 

** And now, gentlemen, standing as I do in this relation for the last 
time in joor presence and thai of tnj fellow-citizens, aboat to sur- 
render fbrsYer a station full of difficulty, of labor and temptation, in 
which I hsTe been called to very arduous duties, affecting the rights, 
propertjr, and at timet the libertjr of others ; concerning which the per- 
Ibct line of rectitude — though desired — was not always to be dcariy 
discerned; in which great interests hsTC been placed within my con- 
trol, under circumstances in which it would haTC been easy to adrance 
priTate ends and nnister projects ; — under these drcumstances, I in- 
quire, as I hsTe a right to inquire, — for in the recent contest insinn- 
ations hsTe been cast sgainst my integrity, — in this long management 
of your aflkirs, whatCTer errors hsTS been committed, — and doubtless 
there hsTe been many, — hare you found in me anything sdfish, any^ 
thing personal, any thing mercenary ? In the simple language of an 
ancient seer, I say : * Behdd, here I am ; witness against me. Whom 
have I defrauded? Whom have 1 oppressed ? At whose hands hsTO • 
I recdved any bribe? * 

** Six years ago, when Ihad the honor fint to address the City Coon- 
dl, in antidpation of the ereni which has now occurred, the folloiNnng 
expressions were used: *In administering the police, in executing the 
laws, in protecting the rights and promoting the prosperity of the d^, 
its first officer will be necessarily beset and assaHed by indiridual in- 
terests, by rival prefects, by personal influences, by party passions. 
The more firm and inflexible he b in mdntaining the rights and in 
pursuing the interests of the dty, the greater is the probability of his 
becoming obnoxious to the censure of all whom he causes to be prose- 
cuted or punished, of all whose pasnons he thwarts, of all whose in- 
terests he opposes.* 

^The day and the event have come. I retire — as in that first ad- 
dress I told my fcDow-dtizens, * !£, in conformity with the experience 
of other republics, faithful exertions should be followed by loss of fik 
vor and confidence,* I should retire — * redoing, not, indeed, with a 
public and patriotic, but with a private and individual Joy * ; for I shaD 
retire with a consciousness weighed agdnst which all kuwum sujrage$ 
are but as the light dust of the balance.* 
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CHAPTER XVII, 

18SS-18S8. 

Mb. Qvtkct succrBO PsKsiDKarr op Hartard Ujhtbrsitt.— Ths : 
DBxr*t HousK. — Rbxotal to Cambbidob. — Ibauoubatiob. — Lbttbbb 
OP JuDOB Stobt, Mb. Adami, Mb. Wbbstbb, Gbbebai. Lapatbttb, axd 
Akchbuhop Chbvbbus. — Cambbidob Socibtt. — Cbabobs n Dibci- 
PUNB AXD iBSTRUcnoB. — Oppiciax. abd Pbivatb Ibtbbcoubsb wim 
TUB Stuobxts. — Philomprt op PBByB.xno2r. — Trb Coxxobs Halu 
— Nbw Tbbt op Collbob Rabb. — Thb Volubtabt Stbtbx. — Tub Law 
School. — Lbttbb pbox Chiep JctncB Mabshaix. — Cbbtbbbiai. Cbi#> 

BBBATIOB IB BonOB. — PbBSIDBBT QutBCT*B ADDBBSS. — LbTTBB TO 

Lapatbttb. — Dbscbittiob op Laobabob. — Dbath op Lapatbttb. — 
Lbttbb to ru Sob. — Gbbbbal Jacbsob*! Doctobate. 

m 

AT the time 'Mr. Quiocj ceased to be Mayor of BoetoDt the 
Presidency of Harrard College was Tacant by the reugna* 
lion of the Reverend Dr. John Thornton Kirkland. The claims 
of many eminent gentlemen to that important position were the 
matter of general discu^ion in sodety, and of grave coDsidera* 
Uon on the part of the academic functionaries on whom the re- 
sponsibility of selection rested. Mr. Qoincy had never beea 
regarded as a candidate for the office. The nature of the occu- 
pations of hu^ past public life did not suggest his elevation to the 
headship of the oldest University in America, and, until just be- 
fore the election of December, 1828, his hold upon the may<N!aI^ 
was regarded as sure and steadfast for as many years as be 
might choose to retain it. Immediately, however, after his re- 
fusal to be again a candidate for that office, his name began to 
be talked of in connection with the Presidency of the Coll^;e. 
Tlie best friends of the institution, and especially the Fellowi, 
constituting the Corporation, from whom the nominatkm was 
originally to proceed, very soon were of one mind as to his 
peculiar fitness for the place at that particular time. The Corpo- 
ration then consisted of the Reverend Dr. Eliphalet Porter; Mr. 
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Justice Charies Jackran, Ute of the Supreme Coort of the State; 
Hr. Justice Joseph Story, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; Nathaniel Bowditch, LL.D. and F.RS^ the author 
of the Navigator, and the translator of Lapbce ; Mr* Francia 
^Callej Graj; and Mr* Eheneser Francis, the Treasurer. On 
the 15th of January, 1829, the' Corporation nominated Mr. 
Quincj unanimously as Prerident of the University. He felt 
the honor deeply which the confidence of such men in his fitness 
for so novel and difilcult a situation implied ; hut he was unaf- 
fectedly douhtTul on the point himself. On mature consideration, 
however, he thought he saw it to he his duty to accept the office, 
should the nomination he confirmed by the Board of Overseers. 
The confirmation was not as unanimous as the nomination had 
heen. The clergy had been accustomed to regard the Presi- 
dent of the College as belonging, in a manner, to their body, 
from which, indeed, it had always been filled since its establish- 
ment, excepting in the case of President Leverett, more than a 
century before. This feeling, and also a little leaven of old par- 
tisan prejudice, prevented his receiving a unanimous vote in the 
Overseers. But the migority in his favor was a decided one, and 
on the 29th of January, 1829, his election was completed. 

The general community approved of the choice with great una- 
nimity, though there were some apprehensions that he might not 
be able readily to adapt himself to duties so different from those 
of his former life. But it was generally underi^tood that the 
finances of the College had been in a state of great disorder. 
Dr. Kirkland, the model of a dignified clergyman, an accom- 
pliifhed scholar, a polLshed gentleman, bland and courteous in his 
intercourse with the students, by whom he was greatly beloved, 
and universally popular in society for his genial graces, was not 
a man of businen, and had no natural or acquired talent for the 
management of money. Judge John Davis, of the United Sutea 
District Court, who was Treasurer of the College during the 
whole of Dr. Kirkland*s Presidency, unfortunately was not fitted 
to make good his defidendes in this particular. A learned 
lawyer, and a man of great general erudition, he had rather the 
tastes and habits of a retired scholar, than those of a man of 
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Afliiir». Between them both, without the slightest impetidiiiieDt 
of their personal integritj« the College finances had fallen into 
almost inextricable confusion. Though the financial experience 
and skill of the Corporation^ and especiallj of Dr. Bowditch and 
Mr. Francis, had alreadj placed the funds on a safe batos, it was 
thought important that a man of the world, accustomed to bosi* 
ness, should be placed at the head of the Universitj. Mr. 
Quincjr was very generallj allowed to be the man to satisfy this 
necessity. 

The chief sacrifice which thb change in the order of h» life called 
upon my father and his family to make was that of the summers at 
Quincy. The duties of his office requiring his residence for the 
whole year at Cambridge, my mother did not think it worth her 
while to be encumbered with two establishments for the sake of 
the few weeks of vacHtion she could give to Quin^. For seven- 
teen summers, therefore, that beloved abode — occupied indeed 
by other members of the family — was no longer the home of 
my father^s immediate household. The sacrifice, however, was 
cheerfully made, in view of the circumstances which demanded 
it The President's house, which could claim the great Ameri* 
can antiquity of more than a hundred yearn, and had been the 
abode of eight of his predecessors, was fitted up for its new oo- 
cupant. The ceilings were low, as was the custom when it was 
built, but the rooms were laige, and their arrangement not incom- 
modious, and, when suitably furnished, had a very comfortable, 
old-fashioned look, and for more than sixteen years were the 
scene of unbroken domestic happiness and of an abounding hos- 
pitality. To this new home tlie family removed towards the end 
of May, 1829, and on the 2d of June the inauguration took place. 

It was an event in which the neighboring city and the State 
generally felt a warm interest. In those days the connecttoo 
between the dty and the College was much closer than it is now. 
The growtli of the one and the other seems rather to have sep»* 
rated them than to have drawn them nearer together. The vari* 
ous College festivals were objects of interest and conversation in 
Boston as they occurred, to a degree now utterly unknown. Com- 
mencement was a legal holiday (it sUU is one at the bonks and tho 
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Ci]stoiii-Hoii8e)9ftnd its beroes and its deeds were mt least one dajli 
wonder. Ridi and poor resorted to Cambridge on that daj ; the 
roads between the towns were crowded with carriages, horsemen, 
and foot-passengers and the streets of Cambridge all aliye with 
strangers who had come np to the anniTersarj. The inaugnration 
of a Pre«dent, being a ceremooj of rarer ooeorrencey caused a 
jet greater excitement, and brought laiger numbers together* It 
was nearly twentj jears rince the last one had taken place, and 
this circumstance, together with Mr. Quincj's prominence in 
Boston as a pubEe man for so manj years, made his inauguration 
an unusually attractive occasion. It was a yery fine day, — the 
crowds without were great, and the attendance within the good 
old parish churdi — Teiy ill replaced, as a scene for academic 
ceremonies by the newer one — was numerous and brilliant. It 
was the last inauguration, I belicTe, at which the addresses 
of the Governor and the President to each other and to the 
public, inddent to the induction into office of the one by the 
other, were made in Latin, according to immemorial academic 
usage. At the inauguration of President Everett, and I think 
also at that of President Sparks, worthy Mr. Briggs was Gov* 
emor, who did not possess among his many good qualities and 
gifts a knowledge of the Latin tongue. It must have been a 
cross to so excellent a scholar as Mr. Everett to mi^ this just 
opportunity of airing his Latinity, and to one to wisely regard- 
ful of good usages to be thus obliged to deviate from the andent 
paths at his very entrance upon his office. And thus the custom 
fell into desuetude, and will probably never be revived. At 
Mr. Quincy^s initiation, however. Governor Lincoln was fully 
competent to discharge properly his part in these introductory 
ceremonies, and they went off with great soccers. When the 
newly made President, wearing his academic robes of office, 
seated himself in the andent chair from which the degrees have 
been given from time immemorial, and assumed the square cap^ 
he was saluted by the dieers of tiie undergraduates and the ap- 
plause of the whole an^ence. His Inaugural Address in Eng- 
lish condnded the formal ceremonies of the day. A dinner 
fcUowed, in the Commoos Hall, ^ven to all Masters of Arti^ 
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and abo to all tlie students, — whidi academic ho^pitalkj has 
been impracticable oa later oecanons bj rearao of tbe great md- 
tiplicatioo of the UDdrrgradnates. A reception was held hj Mn» 
Quinrj in the OTening. which was attended bj all that was best 
in the sodetj of Boston and Cambridge^ and also bj manj 
strangers, gradoatesi and others, who had come op to grace this 
occasion. An illamiaation of the College buildings bj the stu- 
dents made a brilfiaat condusioo to tbe welcome of the new 
Pnfttdent to lus new home smd his new doties. 

The following letteis, tooching his leaving the majocaltf and 
entering upon the fwesidencj, btrloog to this place. 

JuDOB Stokt to Ma. Quikct. 

•• WAMllMta^ JaHMj Ml vai 

■■ DEAa Sia : — An Vonr ago I had the plessiire of reoeiTiBg jov 
farewell addrefSL 1 hsTS read it dunoagh carefbDj and d^beratdf. 
1 sit down to thank yon ftr it with mj heart ibil of gratitode ht jov 
sci r ices . It is a most triomphaBt answer to all the ralwmnirs agnast 
jon, and is absolntelr inesistible in its statements. I adaure it te its 
maseoline sti eugt h , its ssTere tniUis, its tireible — beeaase plain — 
doqoenee, and its manl dBgastf. The ncas sAi eonsets recfi is 
lisible ererywhera. 

** No BHm could regret more than m jself your noo-dectioa. Sb 
man feh more confidence in joor Mgk nes s of pui pose, and 
and pobfie Tirtoe. 1 caanot but lament what joa so asildlj i 
nate a mere exercise of the power and right to diange. If sach a^ 
ble experiments so begin and so end, where and what is oar seevrity 
forthefntnreintiiecomse of our ftee goremments? Batlftibear. 
I ask yoa still to remea b cr me as one who honored joa in ofiee, bat 
who now feels that jroor title to his admiratioa and reqwct was bat 
feebly nnclerstood, b etsaw it was nerer dependent upon ofiee, aad 
streng th ens bj the depaitare of its forms and its trap p in g s . 

«* I am, dear sir, with the tmest regards, and I trust joa will allow 
me the pririkge of so sabseribii^ myidf; your most ob^ed friend, 

«* Joaxm Sroar.* 

Ma. Adams to Ma. Qdihct. 

* CWT or Waim whw, Ji—wy 11^ Mfc. 

*Mt DEAa Sia: — I have reeeiTed the eopjwhi^ yoa had Aa 
to send me of your addrea oa taking leare of dia 
It an 
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Mayor. I hare read it with deep interest, and take it not fur flatteiy, 
if 1 BSkj admiration. No erent which has occurred for years had giTco 
me more sincere concern than the fiulore of jonr re-election. 

^ Too long absent, and too far distant, to be conrersant with the 
details of your administradon, I was not competent to form a judg- 
ment concerning them; but the impress of your mind and heart upon 
the condition of our beloved city was too deeply stamped for me to be 
insensible to it, and I regarded your remoral finom her senrice as a 
public calamity. Tour address has proved that the parts are all con- 
genial to the whole, and that your improrements <^ the city are not 
only striking to the superficial eye^ but in the interior solid, compact, 
and durable. 

** It must afford you constant gratification during the renudnder 
of life, that the good you hare done is permanent; that you hare 
derated to a higher standard the character <^ the city itselil This 
pnuse is your own, and cannot be taken from you. If it is not under- 
stood now, it win be Mi hereafter. 

** With my most fenrent prayers for the prosperity of the city, I can 
wish her no better fortune than that your successors may hare equal 
claims to the title of her benefiictora with yourselt 

** Accept the assurince of my unaltered and unalterable firiendship. 

** John Quixct Adams.* 

Mil Webster to Mr. Qudtct. 

** Wimararos, JumMj 25^ 18S8L 
^ Mr DBAR Sir: — I hare just closed the perusal of your addres, 
and am not willing to lose a moment in expresang the pleasure, and, 
allow me to say, the pride with which I hare read it In my opinion 
it b in the highest degree just, manly, sensible, — full of proof of 
independence, conscious integri^, and proper self-respect While yon 
hare done yourself no more than justice, you have made an exhibition 
of the measures of the city administration and of their effects which 
cannot fail to gratify your fnends and all good citixens. Hearen 
punishes folly by granting it its desires ; and this penalty I imagine 
they who were munly active in producing this change will fed hers* 
after, if they do not (M it now. Although I deeply regret that 
change, on public accounts, I yet think it dear that the events wluch 
produced it, the feeling which those events have exdted, and the use 
which you have made already, and which J trust jfou wiU ttiU further 
make^ of the occanon, wiU enabls you to retire firom the government 
of the dty with mors solid and brilliant reputation than almost anj 
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oUmt itete of Uui^ wU^ eoaU be ranombl j andeiptttad 
baTO conftrred. 

** I praj joa to nake mj nwtt fiieadly r^g^ttdt accgplaUe to lln. 
Qiii]ic]r Md jovr fimSy, aad to bdere me, deer nr, whik 
eiteeniy jonr obedjeat eeifettti 

•"DamiblWbm 

Gkxkbal Lafatkttb to Kb. Quimct. 

*• Mt DBAS Sim: ^ The semm of the Chamben has opened to* 
daj, and while I regret njreooiitiy lift, I find here a pleawng eoapes- 
aatioo in the eigojroient of an American sode^. 

•"There haa been latelyin France not a president but a minii- 
terial qoestion, which has occaaoned some excitement M. de Pol^ 
nac the French Ambasaador to En^^and, having been called to Plms, 
bj special order of the King, to occapj the depaitment of IbrdgB a^ 
fiiirs, poblic opinion has rqpdled this representadTO of the coo nt a^ 
rerolodonaTy partf. So thai it has been supp osed M. de La Ferroo* 
najs was better than ererybodj knows him to be, and matters kaTo 
been patched np with te mporary snbstitatca. The King^ speech of 
this morning confirms the opinkm that the French troops inll not long 
be con^ned in Greece, and that the bonndaiies will not extend mn^ 
fiurther than the Morea. A narrow sjstemt >n mj opimon, whidi is to 
*i)e attriboted not to the more liberal dispositions of the Fken^ gov* 
emment, bat to the jeakHisjr of England in eTerjrthing that conce f os a 
question of trade, or of liberty, ont of their own iilaad. 

** I hear the monument is going on findjr. A drawing of Wash* 
ington's sUtne in the State-Hoose has greatly pleased me. Ifaj the 
beloTod city of Boston continne in erery sort of p rosper i ty and hap> 



** Present my most afiectionato regards to Mrs. Qiun^, to yoor 
daughters and sons. Remember me to oar finendsu 

** Most troly and afiectkmatdy youa, 

••Lafaybttb.* 

Thb Saxb to thb Samb. 

" Pass, VAff«u7 Mb Vai 

'^Mt dbab Sib: — We hare jnst now recMred die aeoomit of 
yoor being elected Presdent of the UniTersity, Tot whidi,as one of ita 
oldest members,* and yoor afiectionato iiriend, I find a doable 

• laftystla wet made a I>octor of Laws at Cambridga in ITU. 
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to rejoice. 1 have been highly gratified to wekome oar Boeton friends 
and the letters from joa of which they were the bearen. We are 
this winter happjr in the eocietjr of a good number of American ladies 
and gentlemen, among whom I find a consolation for the otherwise 
werj unpleasant obligation to be fire or six months absent from La 
Grange. After having, forty years ago, contributed in France to a 
constitutional system where the rights of man had been fSurly acknowl- 
edged, and where many prindples of the American school had re- 
cttved thdr execution, I hare seen the result of our labors in a great 
measure orertumed by the conrulsions' of anarchy, the combinaUons 
of imperial despotism, and the prejudices of a restoration, so that now, 
with the aid of public, peaceful opinion, and an honest but timid ma- 
jority in the Chamber of Deputies, we must by Tcry slow steps recorer 
some inadequate mites of what had been established on a broad bans, 
with almost uniTcrsal assent Yet some progress is made and win con- 
tinue to increase ; but quick-step, although old men hare no time to 
wiut, b not the march of the day. 

'* I hope, my dear friend, you will have sent me the publication rela- 
tire to your mayoral magistracy. Be pleased to remember me Tcry 
aflTectionately to Mrs. Quincy, to your daughters and sons, to Mr. Web* 
ster, and other friends in Boston and Cambridge. My son begs to be 
respe c t fu lly, cordially mentioned, and I am with all my heart your 

friend, 

" Lafatetts.* 

Archbishop Chbyerus to Mr. Quixct. 

•• BoiDiAuz, April 2ft, 1880. 

^ Dear and honored Sir : — I hare receiTed with pleasure and 
gratitude your kind favor and your address on leaving the Mayor^ 
office, but I hare not had the happiness of seeing as yet the esteemed 
bearer of them, Dr. Kirkland. 

'*The sentiments you express towards me in your letter I deeply 
feel and duly appreciate. It b no small honor and gratification to me 
to be remembered and esteemed by such a man as the Honorable Jonah 
Quincy. I hare not forgotten his eloquence in Congress, his zeal and 
service^ as Mayor, and I see fitmi afar his new and soccessftd exertions 
as the chief <^ the University. I know him equal to any situation. 
There is none ever so high and arduous that he would not render both 
more beneficial to his country and more honorable. 

** I was delighted with your address. Along with the delightftd oon- 
scionsness of having well and nobly done, yon have commanded €be 
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retpeet, the admiration, and dia gratitude eren of those who had nol 
Totedftr joo. 

**Majr Harvard long floorish under jour direction and ampieeal 
Majr every blesnng attend jrou here and hereafter I 

** The bearer of this, mj beloved friend and pu|Hl, the Rer. Mr. 
Byme, may give you all the details of my present dtuation. It if at- 
tended with many difficulties and anxieties. I often regret my peace- 
able abode and ministry in dear Boston, and miss more than J can 
express the many esteemed friends I had therOb 

** With high and .afiecdonate respect, I remain, dear nr, ^tiar most 
obedient, humble servant, 

<*tJOH2l, AbCHBISHOP OF BORDBAUX.* 

The new President and his family were welcomed to Gam* 
bridge with the most cordial kindness by the families of the Pn>» 
fe&^rs, and of the principal inhabitants of the town. The society 
of Cambridge was then, as it has always been, distinguished for 
its refinement and high cultivation. It was upon a simple and 
inexpensive footing, which made the showing of hospitality gen- 
eral and easy, and this was extended to the new-comers on every 
hand. Almost every evening of that pleasant summer was filled 
np with parties in their honor. Among others, Mrs. Oaigie^ 
whose house had been the scene of the brief wodng of my 
father and mother more than thirty yean before, appeared again 
in society, after a long seclusion, and filled her beautiful rooma 
with a brilliant assembly to meet her old friends and new neigh- 
bors. 

President Quincy, in the mean time, applied himself with hia 
constitutional industry to the duties of liis new office. With 
all due deliberation he made his observations on the state of 
tliingA in the College, and considered how it could be best im- 
proved, and gradually introduced such changes in its discipline 
and instruction as hi:i experience and knowledge of the world 
suggested. The doubts} which some of the friends of the College 
Imd entertained, that he would lack the power of adapting himaelf 
to the government of young men, and their fears that he would be 
too se\ erely strict in his dealings with them, were soon disdpated 
by the development of his plan of administration. It soon ap> 
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peared that hb fitness for his place was not fimited bj his experi* 
eoce io bosiDe^ matters, which had first snggesied him as a fit 
man to fill it This part of his datieSi indeed, he discharged with 
emineot success. With the assistance of the other able men 
associated with him in the Corporation, he placed the finances 
of the College on a footing of perfect safetj, and their condition 
when he left office was more flourishing than it had ever been 
before. But his heart's desire was to make the College a 
nursery of high-minded, high-prindpled, well-taught, well-con* 
ducted, well-bred gentlemen, fit to take their share, gracefuUj 
and honorablj, in public and priyate life* His knowledge of the 
world, and long and dose intercourse with men, had taught him 
how to approach and influence the sons, as well as the fathers. 
The pervading principle of his treatment of the undergraduates 
was to make them a law unto themselves, bj the development of 
a sense of honor and self-respect, which should make severitj of 
discipline unnecessarj. He happilj illustrated this philosoph/ 
of his in an afler-dinner speech at the inauguration, or the first 
Commencement, of his successor, Mr. Everett, bj a quotatioa 
from Prior^s ** English Padlock.* **! have alwajs been guided, 
in mj treatment of the nndergraduates,** said he, ^ bj the rule 
laid down by «famed MaU Prior* for that of the ladies: — 

< Be to ibei( firalti a Uttie bund ; 
Be to thdr virtues voy khid ; 
And dap Tour padlock on the mind I "* 

In his intercourse with them he always took it for granted that 
they were gentlemen and men of honor. He never questioned the 
truth of any story any of them lold him, when in academie difficnl* 
ties, however improbable it might be. That statement was accept* 
ed as the truth until it was overthrown by implacable &cts and in- 
exorable evidence. Then, beyond doubt, the unhappy youth was 
made to know the value of a good character by the inconvenience 
attending the loss of it. SUll, even in such caxes, every kindly 
encouragement was extended to the ofibnder to rehabilitate him- 
self in his own self-respect and the good opinion of his superiors. 
Premdent Quincy to(4 a truly fiitheriy interest in the young 
men; kept himself singularly weU infcnrmed as to thdr charactera 
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and eoodncty and introdooed an unprecedented freedom of per* 
ioonl intercoone with them, without in the slightest degree com- 
prombing his personal dignitj, or weakening thdr respect fsr 
him. He had a strong sense of the importance to joang men, at 
the forming period of life, of minting in the society of ladiei^ 
and of their elders and superiors, as a part of education* In 
these views his wife fullj concurred, and cheerfuUj lent her md. 
For several winters after the removal to Cambridge, she opened 
her house every Thundaj evening to the little world of Gam* 
bridge sodetj, to whidi the larger world of Boston often coo- 
triboted its contingent ; and to these receptions, or &nset, as the/ 
were termed, the students were freelj invited, and freelj came. 
Afler a few years these anriei were held only once a fortnight, 
instead of weelily ; and when at last they were disoonUnued, I 
believe there was but one feeling of regret on the part of all 
who frequented them, and they are still recalled, by those whose 
recollections run back so fiur, as among the pleasantest memories 
of their lives. And there can be no doubt as to the benefidal 
influence of these receptions, while they lasted, on the manners 
and morals of the young men. 

dne of President Quincy*s maxims of government was that 
discontents are much more easOy prevented than cured, and hii 
practice was in accordance with it I will give two Instances. 
At the time of his accession to office the ancient institution of the 
Commons Hall still existed; Though all the students were not 
required to sit at the board spread by the College, still a great 
proporUon of them did so from mingled motives of convenience 
and economy. The table was provided by a contactor, wIms 
though not the worst of his dass, thought naturally more of his 
own profit than of the contentment of the hungry lads whose 
meat he was to provide in due season. In all time, nnce the 
memory of man, the Commons were the fertile source of diseon* 
tent and disturbance. Almost every rebellion against the consti- 
tuted authorities had begun in the Commons Hall, and, it must 
be owned, if all tales be true, not always without palliatioD, or 
even justification, This occasion of oflTence the new Prerident re* 
moved merely by requiring the tables to be properiy served, sim* 
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plj, bat plentifallj and iieatl3r,-«-a derioe which seems never to 
hmre occQired to his prvdeoesson. As the table service of the con* 
tractor was not soch as the spirit of the age and the habits of the 
students when at home demanded, the President took this matter 
into his own hands, and ordered a set of china from Liverpool, 
with the Connie buildings, or some of them, on each piece, and 
rephu:ed the dubious metal which did the dutj of silver with 
genuine articles, each authenticated with the College arms. 
These changes removed all complaints, and I believe no breach 
of discipline began in the dining-hall afler they were effected. 

This is one of the stories he used to tell on this point One 
daj the contractor came to him, and complained that the students 
would persist in toasting their bread at the stove, to the manifest 
detriment of the forks employed in that chemical experiment. 
He said it had always been a matter of complaint, but that no 
Faculty had yet been found equal to the emergency. *^ What 
did they do when yoa complained?** inquired the President 
'^ Why, they would admonish the offender, and, in case of a repe- 
tiUon of the practice, they would suspend or dismiss him.** ** But 
that seems rather hard measure,* expostulated the Preitident 
" Pray, do not you have your own bread toasted for breakfa^ in 
winter?** ^ Certainly I do,* returned the contractor to this ar^ 
gumentwm ad hwmnem ; ** but I cannot afford to toast the bread 
of an the College on my present terms.* <* Very good,** the 
President replied; ^toa$t the breads and diarge the* additional 
expense in your bill^ * And so the great toast question was set- 
tled forever. 

Another cause of dissatisfaction among the students was the 
way in which their academie rank was determined, and the 
College honors distributed. There was no exact rule for the se^> 
tlement of this matter, and rank and honors were given upon a 
kind of general average of inerit, on which point there was oft^n 
a difference of opinion between the Faculty and the students. 
Sometimes* it was thought the former were influenced in their do> 
eUions by the personal qualities of a candidate, which would eni^ 
ble him to make a creditable appearance on a public day, to the 
injury of a painstaking fellow-student whose merits were not set 
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off bj equal adTmntaget of manner or appearance. Whether or 
not there were anj grounds for these suspidons of partialitj, — • 
exercised not so much in favor of the person as of the College^ 
as was general! J admitted, — thej did exist, and gave rise to 
that sense of iiyostice which is so hard for anj of ns, hot espe- 
dallj for the jonng, to bear* Mr. Quincj set himself to devise a 
remedy for this wrong, real or imaginary, and invented the sys- 
tern which has removed all possibility of complaint on this h^d* 
as far as complaint can be made impossible among human bdigs, 
ever since. By this plan the merit of every College exercise ia 
valued according to a scale of numbersi — say from one to eight, 
— by the professor or tutor, at the time of its performanoe* The 
sum of the whole, after deducting the amount of certain other 
num(>er8 for small delinqoendes, sudi as absences from lectures^ 
or from chapel at daily prayers or on Sunday, make up the rank 
of each individual, — being the sum of his merits less that of 
his demerits. Mr. Quincj labored over this scheme most indus- 
triousdy at its inception, and, I think, actually kept the account 
himself until he had reduced it to a matter of mathematical cer> 
tainty. Upon thb plan there can be no injustice done, excepting 
by the officer making the original record at the time of the per- 
formance of each exerci5e, whidi is a thing not to be supposed 
possible. So entirely has this matter of the relative rank of the 
students been made mathematically exact, that the highest posi- 
tion has once or twice been decided by a difference of one or 
two out of scores of thousands, and in one case, at least, there 
were two friendly rivals whose sums of merit were exactly equaL 
The question has lately been mooted as to the expediency of 
changing the existing syf4em of instruction for one allowing a 
wider range of individual choice in studies, and substituting fer 
the ascertaining of proficiency by the present plan of accurate 
detail a more general one by rigid examinations. That some 
alteration of this kind wiU be made in our academical arrange- 
ments is not improbable, considering that the average. age at 
which students now enter college is more mature by several 
years than the average of forty years ago. But until this rer- 
olution is accomplished, the system of ^marks' introduced by 
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Mr. QaiiM^ more than Uurtj-five years ago will probaUj hold 
its own as the hest possiUe onder the existing arrangements. 

It is hot jott to President Qoincj to saj» that he endeavored 
to introduce a sjstem of elective studies, hj which the student's 
time could be more large!/ given to those departments of knowl- 
edge towards whidi he had a'|>articular bent, or to which his 
parents or guardians wished his attention to be more particularlj 
directed, than could be done on the old plan. No man could be 
more fixed in the fiiith that a competent knowledge of the andent 
languages was the onlj suffident foundation for a liberal educa- 
tion, in its proper signification, thsn President Qoincj ; but he 
was not so bigoted in this belief as to insist upon it that all men, 
of all capadties and tastes, should be rigidly confined to one on- 
changeable eurnaJum of studies. He was strongly in favcn: of 
the adoption of the Voluntary systeiA, as fiu* as it was compatible 
with the condition of the College, and the means of instruction it 
could command. And, in effect, the elective experiment was 
tried more thoroughly, and on a broader scale, in his time, than 
it has ever been since. In the words of his third successor, 
Preddent Walker, in an admirable memdr of my father, pre- 
pared for the Collections of the Historical Sodety, •< If it should 
still be objected that he did not do as much as was expected for 
academic reform, the answer is found in the fiict, that he did 
more than the College has been able to retain. At the present 
moment though a reaction is understood to be now going on in 
favor of the elective or proper university system, that prindple b 
not carried out and applied to anything like the same extent as 
under President Quincy*s administration.'' 

About the time Mr. Quin<7 entered upon the Preddency, 
Kathan Dane, illustrious for having drawn up the Northwestern 
Ordinance, by which slavery was forever exduded from the 
regions northwest of the river Ohio, founded the professorship 
of law which bears his name, and Judge Story was appdnted 
the first Professor. That eminent jurist accordingly removed to 
Cambridge ; and the feeling of mutual respect and regard which 
before existed between him and Mr. Quincy ripen^ into a warm 
and Ultimate friendship. The reorganisation of that important 
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branch of the Univer^it^ was therefore stricUj cootempormiieoQP 
with ^Ir. Quiucy's entrance upon office, and be was actiTdj 
efficient in promoting its progress and interests* TfteDextjeir 
BIr. Dane advanced a sum of money sufficient to aothorise the 
Corporation to provide the building known as the Dane Law 
College. On the dedication of this building, in October, 18S1, 
to the purpo.^3 of the School, BIr. Quincj delivered an address^ 
which was publi>hed and widely distnbuted. The following 
letter from Chief Justice Blarshall contains his testimony to the 
value of such a school as one of the departments of a nniTerd^. 

* Rionora, Pt wWr 11^ ISSl 
" Dear Sir: — I am much indebted to you fot the renewed proof 
of your recollection given by sending me a copy of your address al 
the dedication of Dane Law College. You hsTC added to my respect 
for that estimable gentleman, who has bestowed a laige portion of the 
acquisition of a valuable life on an infititution which promises to be so . 
advantageous to the profession he had adopted. I had not sopposed 
that law was so negligently studied in your country, whaterer it may 
be in the South, as you represented. But, however this may be, 
you satisfy me entirely that it may be read with greatly increased 
benefit in an institution connected with your Uniyersity. I can very 
readily believe that *to disincorporate tliis particular science fiom 
general knowledge is one great impediment to its advancement.' The 
vast influence which the members of the profesnon exerdse in all 
popular governments, especially in ours, is percttved by all; and 
whatever tends to their improvement benefits the i 



!' "I am, with great respect and esteem, your servant, 



'^ J. Mabshaix.* 

Having thus briefly related the changes introduced bj Preri- 
dent Quincy into the instruction and general discipline of the 
undergraduates during his term of office, I will now return to the 
facts of his personal biography. The yiear after his removal 
from Boston to Cambridge, the second century from the first set- 
tlement of Boston was completed. It was thought proper by the 
city authorities, in compliance with the general wish of the dti-' 
zens, to celebrate so interesting an anniversary bj the nsnal 
c4)mmemorative services. President Quincj was selected as one 
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emioentlj taitable to deliver the Address, io view of his descent 
from one of the foaaders of the dtj, and of his long official con- 
nection with it He performed this dotj with great care, and 
his discourse is perhaps jhe most finished, in point of stjle, of aU 
his smaller prodoctions. The celebration was held on the 17th 
day of September, 18S0, whidi was given op to the liolidaj 
pleasures of the occasion* The formal services took place in the 
Old South Church, and the Address was received with great ap- 
probation. It traced the republican institutions of New Eng- 
land, as thej now are, to thdr small beginnings, and showed the 
jealousy with which the founders of our secular and ecclesiastical 
polity guarded against the smallest infringement of civil and 
religious liberty. It affirmed that the idea of absolute inde- 
pendence of the mother country was almost, if not quite, contem- 
poraneous with the emigration, and that the Revolution was bnt 
the complement of the scheme of the first generation of th^ Pil- 
grims. It explained the necessity, and asserted the wisdom, 
of the ecclesiastical policy of the early settlers, and defended 
them against the railing accusations of inconsistent bigotry which 
yet form so large a part of the stock in trade of shalk>w and 
malignant enemies (^ New England. It showed that their 
course was one of plun self-defence and simple common-sense^ 
and that to their successful assertion of it we owe that perfect 
toleration of all sects, and absolute freedom in matters ct relig- 
ious fiuth and practice, which we now enjoy. These posltloni, 
political as well as ecclesiastical, were not permitted to pass an- 
challenged, and they were attacked both In this country and in 
England ; but President Quin^ was content to leave bis state- 
ments and arguments to their own weight, and declined any con- 
troversy on the subject As this Address has been long out of 
print, I will give a few passages ct its peroration as s|*eclmens 
of its character, tone, and style. After a rapid but clear a4*oounl 
of the political, moral, and religious condition of New Knglandf 
be thus goes on: — 

■* If; after this general survey of the sorfsce of New England, ws ssst 
our eyes on its cities and great towns, with what wonder should we 
behold, did not familiarity render the phenomenon slmoH Nnnotkisdi 
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, eombtned in gntt muldtiidet, poneaiiig freedom and i£b» cob- 
•eioaffiefli of itrengtli, — the compurmliTe pbjrseel power of the raler 
IcM than tbat of a cobweb acroM a lioo*B patb,— jrei oiderij* obedient, 
and rc ip e c tfbl to antbority; a people, but no populace; eTerjr c3aa 
m realitjr exitting wbtcb the gencgral law of aocie^ ac^noiHedgei, 
except one, — and this exception cbaracterising the wbole coontix* 
Tbe soil of New England b trodden bj no slave. In oar streeCa, in 
our ancmblief, in tbe balk of election and legidation, men of ererj 
rank and condition meet, and unite or divide on otber prindplea, and 
are actoated bj otber motiTCt, tban tboae growing out of lucb £»> 
tinctiom. Tbe lean and jealoonct wbicb in oUier coontriet separate 
cbtfoes of men, and make tbem bostile to each otber, bave bere no in- 
lloence, or a Terjr fimited one. Eacb indiridaa], of wbatover cona- 
tion, bat tbe c on sc i ousness of Cving nnder known laws, wbi^ secnre 
eqbal rigbts, and guarantee to eacb wbaterer portion of tbe goods of 
Hie, be it great or small, diance or talent or industry majr bave bo* 
slowed. AH percdve tbat tbe bonors and rewards of sode^ are open 
eqnallj to tbe &ir competition of all, — tbat tbe distinctions of wedtb, 
or of power, are not fixed in familifa, — tbat wbaterer of tbis natuvs 
exists to-daj maj be cbanged to-morrow, or, in a coming generation, 
be Abeolutelj reversed. Common principles, interests, bopes, i^nd al^ 
fections are tbe result of univend edocatkm. Sudi are tbe conse- 
quences of tbe equafitjr of rigbts, and of tbe prorinons for tbe general 
dilTusion of knowledge, and tbe distribution of intestate estates, estab- 
lisbed hj tbe laws framed bj tbe earliest en^grants to New England. 

^ If from our cities we turn to surrey tbe wide expanse of tbe In- 
terior, bow do tbe effects of tbe institutions and example of our eailjr 
ancestors appear, in all tbe local comfort and accommodation wbidi 
mark tbe general condition of tbe wbole co untr y! — unobtruave in- 
deed, but substantial ; in notbing splendid, but in eTerytbing suflkient 
and satisfactorj. Indications of actiTe talent and practical energy 
exist ever/wbere. Witb a soil comparatirelj fittle luxuriant, and in 
great proportion dtber rock, or bill, or sand, tbe skill and industry 
of man are seen triumpbing over tbe obstacles of nature ; making tbe 
rock tbe guardian of tbe fidd : moulding tbe granite, as tbo^gb it 
were clay; leading cultivation to tbe biH-top, and spreading over tbe 
aiid plain bitberto unknown and unantidpated barvesta. Ibe llohf 
mansion of tbe pr o sp e r o us a^jdns tbe lowly dwdfing of tbe bmband- 
man; tbeir respective inmates are in tbe daily intercbange of civility, 
Bjmpatby, and reqiect Enterprise and skill, wbidi once bdd diief 
affini^ witb tbe ocean or tbe sea-board, now begin to defigbt tbe 

\ 
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Sntenor, luumting oor riTert, where the music of the waterfall, wi'^ 
powers more mttractiTe than those of the fabled harp of Orphem 
collects aroond it iDtellectual man and material nature. Towns and 
cities, civilised and happy communities, rise, like exhalations, on rocki 
and in forests, till the deep and far«ounding Toice of the neighbor- 
ing torrent is itself lost and unheard, amid the predominating n<»se of 
successful and rejoicing labor. 

** What lessons has New England, in every period of her histoiy, 
given to the world ! Wbat^eswns do her condition and example still 
give! How unprecedented, yet how practical 1 How minple, yet 
how powerful 1 She has proved that all the variety of Christian sects 
may live together in harmony, under a government which allows 
equal privileges to all, exclusive pre-eminence to none. She hat 
proved that iguOTance among the muldtude b not necessary to order, 
but that the surest basis of perfect order is the information of the 
people. She has proved the old maxim, that ' no government, except 
a despotism with a standing army, can subost where the people have 
arms,* to be false. Ever since the first settlement of the country, arms 
have been required to be in the hands of the whole multitude of New 
England ; yet the use of them in a private quarrel, if it have ever 
happ^ed, is so rare, that a late writer of great intelligence, wh6 had 
passed his whole life in New England, and possessed extensive means 
of information, declares, *I know not. a single instance of it.'* She 
has proved that a people of a character essentially military may subsist 
without duelling. New England has at all times been disUnguished, 
bdth on the land and on the ocean, for a daring, fearless, and entei^ 
primng spirit; yet the same writer f asserts that, during the whole 
period of her existence, her soil has been disgraced but by fi9€ duels, 
and that only Ueo of these were fought by her native inhabitants! 
Perhaps this assertion is not nunutely correct There can, however, 
be no question that it is sufficiently near the truth to justify the 
position for which it is here adduced, and which the history of New 
England, as well as the experience of her inhalntants, abundantly 
confirms, — that, in the present and in every past age, the spirit of oor 
institutions has, to every important practical purpose, annihilated the 
qnrit of duelling. 

^ Such are the true glories of the institutions of our fathers ! Sudi 
the natural firuits of that patience in toil, that firugality of disposition, 

• Sm ••TraveU in New Enghuid and New York, by Timothy rwl|^ S.T.a 
LL. D^ late Pmkleot of Tsle Gonei«,*« ToL IT. p. tti. 
t IUd.,p.tM. 
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• 

early emignuits ! consider yovar Uessingt ; connder your dndet. You 
haTe an inheritance acquired bj the labors and snfleringa of six sno- 
ceasive generations of anceston. They founded the fabric of jonr 
prosperity in a severe and mascoline morality, having intelligence 
for its cement, and religion for its groundwork. Continue to buHd on 
the same foundation, and by the same principles; let the extending 
temple of your country's freedom rise, in the spirit of ancient times, in 
proportions of intellectual and moral architecture, — just, simple, and 
sublime. As from the first to this day, let New England continue to 
be an example to the woHd of the blessings of a free gOTcmment, and 
of the means and capacity of man to maintain it. And in all times to 
come, as in all times past^ may Boston be among the foremost and 
the boldest to exemplify and uphold whatever constitutes the proa- 
perity, the happiness, and the glory of New England.* 

The correspoDdence between my father and Lafayette waa 
kept op at long aa the latter lived, one letter a year at least 
being exchanged by them. The winter after the Revolution of 
July, 1830, my father addressed the following letter to Lafayette, 
which contains its own excuse for the delay of his congratnlationa 
on the successful issue of the Three Days. 

Mr. Quciot to Gxnbral Latatsttb. 

^OAMamDoa^ Jsansiy SS, ISSL 
*^ Dear Sir : — Permit me to join the voice of my country, as of 
the truly great and good of every land, and express my congratuli^ 
tions for the unexampled success of the events which have recently 
distinguished France, and my admiration of the part you have acted 
in them. I shouldT have done so earlier, but I knew the multitude of 
communications of this lund with which you must be o pp r e s se d, and I 
was willing to postpone my gratification, out of respect to your con- 
venience and the better rights of othen. I need not teU you of the 
intense anxiety which has been felt by your firiends on thk side the 
Atlantic, when they perceived you were putting to risk the fame yon 
had acquired through the sacrifice and suffering of a long life, and 
placing your great name agmn in the front ranks of a revolutioti aa 
critical, perhaps, as any the world has ever witnessed. The reedier 
tion of die scenes which succeeded the events of 1789 added strength 
to their fears. It was not realized that the lapse and lessons of for^ 
years had materially changed the character of the French people. 
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Lik« ecmwvMom — a rdga of aaacd^, gnc cc cdc d by a reagn ti dm- 
poliwa — were anddpated. How woaderlbllj, how jojMfy^ lia^ 
tbcb anticipatioiM betm ptoired gromiinwi! With what pride do jov 
frieodt perceive the prodeace at wdl at the prodoaunaaoe of jour 
geoioiL A reTolntioa ia the great capital of France, effected wiUioal 
other bkxMkhed thaa thai whi<^ flowed in the fint and ineTitaUa 
combat A new dynaUj ettabCshed, onited bj ita relations with the 
ancient prejodicci of the people, jet srvered, bj the diaracter of the 
iaunedtate tOTereign and hit fiunil/, from aD that excited fears in the 
friendf of a weO-regiilated freedom. That this rerolnticm has been as 
ret bloodless, except in battle, u attribated here to the nuM infloences 
•if joor character. JlUj joor des^;BS and dcnres relatiTe lo this 
erentfol topic be accompUdied. llaj those influences of joor l iitu es 
which are seen and acknowledged in whatever there has been of hope 
and honor in this revolution be continued. Blaj jon Ibrever attad 
to joor mcrnonr what your sacrifices and labors so well deserve, — the 
name of father of two nations, and the hero of both worlds. Yon 
well know, sir, this is not the language of compliment, nor yet of an 
iudividuaL It is that of the whole American people. It is, or will 
eoon be, that of sU France, of Europe, and the world. In the de- 
vated and yet critical sitnation in which joo stand, jour Amerieaa 
friends see nothing but new opportunities for potting to proof and fer 
giving occasion of soccvb to those viitoes and influences which have 
already been instrumental of good to America, and to France, lley 
are yet solicitous to be assured that the mild and humane pri ncy le e 
which have so nniformly duuracterind your Ufe continue to iway 
those around yon, and that the throne of Lotus Fhifippe shall have ita 
foundations laid sure on the prindples of mercy. Fkrdon, sir, Aeae 
expressions of respect and honor, which the personal affections mj 
acquaintance with you implanted in mj bosom have eompeDed. 

** Ton did me the honor in your Is^ letter to me to request that I 
would transmit to yon a small publication of mine, on declining the 
re-election to the Mayor's office of Boston. With tins request I com- 
plied, and accompanied the pamphlet with a letter by Dr. Korkland. 
I mention this fact lest I should seem iasensible of the honor c onfe iTed 
on me by your request, as I have reason to apprehend that the pam- 
phlet and letter never reached your hand. Encouraged by your ftrmer 
expressions of interest, I now transmit an address ddivmd by me aft 
tiie request of the city authorities of Boston, in September last, on te 
second centennial annivenary of the settlement of that dty. Should 
yon find a few moments fbr its perasal, I think yon will perceive Urn 
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eharacter of our ancestors in New England placed in a truer light 
tlian that in which it had been accostomed to be viewed, and those 
features of their character nsoalljr deemed most objectionable soft- 
ened, if not vindicated. 
"I am, sir, with great respect, your friend and obedient servant, 

**J08IAH QUIKOT.* 

In the aotoma of 1833, the jear before the death of Lafayette, 
mj sister Blargaret visited Europe with lier husband, the late 
Mr. B. D. Greene^ and when in France paid a viait to La 
Grange, of which she wrote a description to mj father. I am 
sure mj readers will pardon me for vwryxng the monotcnij of mj 
narrative by the inaerUon of thia charming episode* 

LA GRANGE. 

Extract from a Utter addreued to President Qidney by hU daugkur 
Mn. R D. Greene. 

<* We intended to defer presenting your letter of introduction to 
General Lafayette until our return from Italy. The General, heai^ 
ing through a friend that your daughter was in Paris, came in person 
to see us, accompanied by his son Geoige Washington and two ladies 
of his famHy. At his urgent request, we passed the first night at * La 
Grange,* on our way to Italy, quitting Paris on the 8th of December, 
18SS. 

** We arrived at four o'clock, and, having sent Fran9(ns forward to 
announce us, found the gates open, and servants ready to recdve us. 
The hall of entrance is ornamented by flags, and the stone staircase 
lined by jars of flowen. Upon the landing-place we were most cor- 
dially welcomed by Madame Lasteyrie, the daughter of Lafayette, and 
one of his granddaughters. They conducted us through a large 
apartment to the sottm, where a bright wood*fire presented a most 
cheerfid aspect in the dark autumnal evening. Lafayette now en- 
tered, recdved us in the kindest manner, and presented us to the 
ladies as * representadves of very dear friends.' He then accomp** 
nied Mr. Greene to hb apartment, while the young lady attended ma 
to mine; in both were fires burning and servants in waiting. At 
six returned to the Bolon^ where the family then at the chateau were 
presented to us bj Lafayette. They considered thdr number reduced 
almost to solitude ; but twelve persons sat down at dinner, bendes onr- 
fdvea. I was conducted by Lafayette to the fine old eaOe b manger 
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(a itOM Wn wkh groined itnl), placed at lut riglit buid, aad wm te 
re cip i ent of an kiad alte atio M. The dmaer p a w ed Terj i^reeaUy, 
aad, OS ad|(mraiBg to Ae a a l oa, we feopd iwciabfed Uie great-graad- 
dttldrea of Lafa jette d^a at Ae ^ateaa, pteCt/ i p e f i nif ii a of Ynmk 
tinwtftMf of vaiioui egcik 

** Upoa the centre-taUa vera the watercokved drawii^ of tiba* 
Adaaw and Hanrork Houeci, painted hj Soaan. Lafajetta leid 
aloud the im cr ipli opa, qwke of her kindneai in prcscDtJi y them tt 
him, and the valoe th^ poMgwed. 

** Tht ladiet expreved thdr interest in €bm drawing!, and had moA 
to 9B,j eooceming the GeneraPi Tint to Botfeon and Qoincj. GoAt 
was tenred at ten, tea at half paft deren, and, after an animated and 
agreeable evening, Ae eompaaj retired. 

*>Atten Ae next monuag we joined the ladiei and Kane of Oa 
gentlemen in the aalsn, and at deren Lafajette, p receded hj hit 
beaotifid fittle dog, entered ; all Ae company riang at lui entrance,— 
a mark of respect pmdwhenerer he entered or left Ae apartment. Ha 
^Te Mr. Greene sereral letteie of introdnetioii to Tarioos d i gn i t ari es 
in Italy, and, after qieaking in h^ terms of Ae Princem Charlotte 
Napoleon,* presented me wit^ a letter addremed to her in Florence^ 
requesting me particolarly to make her acqnaintance, as he wm cei^ 
tain it would prore a mntaal pleaaareb Then, taking my hand and 
saying, « Come, dear firiend,' he led me down stain to breakAit, k It 
fowdketie^ — beginning with soiqi and ending with eollee. In As 
room adjoining the aahm are portraits of the Prendents of the United 
States ; the books presented by yon to Lafayette were upon a tabK 
roond which the fiunily were accostomed to assemble to read ^e let- 
ters and newspqwis, giving aceoonts of La&yette*s reception and pro- 
gram m AnMnca* 

** 1^ American flag draped one Mb of this apartment, ilagi po^ 
seising diflvrent histories adorn many of the walls of Ae ehsteani 
Among them that of the « Brandywine,* — the frigate placed by the 
goremment of the United States at the disposal of Lafayette, opon 
hb retora to France. Upon his arrival this flag wm presented, at Us 
request, as a souvenir of €bit voyage, and of his friendship with the 



** We were then bvited to vint the library, Lafiiyette^ii bedItwe^ 
dresnng-room, and other apartments In these are eoQeetSons of v^ 
rious presents of every description and value, given to La&yette dniw 
ing his iMt visit to the United Sutes. The dressii^room is ha^ 



* Tbs daoi^tsr of Joseph Boasparts. 
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with portraits, prints, and pictures; — among these are the drawings 
bj Sosan which were shown to ns last evening. 

** The library b a charming room. Lafayette requested me to ob- 
senre his desk, wluch was placed at a window commanding a Tiew of 
the farm, etc. 

^ We were shown a varietj of ^fb and relics, each possesnng some 
interesting story, told by Lafayette in lus endearing manner. A 
short walk round the grounds followed. The chateau has been in 
Madame Lafnyette's family for'nx hundred years. Fisher's pictures 
of it are excellent. 

** At four our carriage was announced, and the ladies, with Lafiiy- 
ette, accompanied us to the door of the hall, offering good wishes and 
affectionate farewells. La&yette tenderly embraced me, thanked nt 
for Tisiting him at so late a season, and, waving hb hand, exclaimed, 
* Adieu, dear friends,' as we were driven away. We conuder it a 
great privilege to have seen him at La Grange, surrounded by- hb 
family. He seemed in good health, but was constantly attended by 
a servant, who assisted him in rising. A favorite dog^ — a dliefi- 
2oy/>, — white as snow, never quitted lum, and received from him a 
lump of sugar at meals. 

**The unceanng affection and respect shown to Lafayette bj all 
around him was very striking to an American. 

** The vbit in all its detaib will remain a most interesting and unique 
episode in my experience.* 

Daring the absence of my sister and her husband in Europe, 
Lafayette died, in 1834. After their return home my father ad« 
dre8l^ed the following letter to M. George Washington Lafayette, 
which will* fitly conclude that interesting passage of his life. 

To G. W. Lafatbttb. 

** Oasibbbob, jAMMiy M, ItMb 
** DsAR Sir : — The return of my son-in-law and daughter (Mr. and 
Mrs. Greene) from Europe, and thdr interesting recollections of their 
visit to La Grange, call upon me to express, both in their behalf and 
my own, the gratitude we have felt for all the kindness thus experi- 
enced from your lamented father and the ladies of hb famOy. 

** How plearing would it have been to ns had we been pemutted to 
have made thb expression of our feelings to that fkther ! A fkther, — 
so loved, so honored, and now so mourned, — beyond the lot of anj 
other being of our race ! For where ia all histoij b there a name 
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eoocentrating on itielf mch a nniTenal and overiloinng bonor and 
affeetioa at Lafiijettef 

** It WM not, however, mj p n ipo>e to touch a theme on wlttdi tiba 
eloquence of the New World, at weQ.aa that of the Old, hat been alread/ 
emplojrcd and exhausted. Mj object in thk letter was wholly of aa 
individual and personal character. The gratification my whole fiuail/ 
received by the kind reception given to those two beloved membeis hgr 
your father and hb family claimed from me a distinct expreakm of 
gratitude. 

** To you, sir, as his son and representative, I cannot deny mysdf tUs 
privilege of uttering feelings which I am not permitted to ezpteas to 
him. Be afsured, sir, that the hours passed at La Grange by thrae 
highly favored children of mine were to them the haj^iiest and moss 
cherished in recollection of all those -spent in their tour in Europe, — 
although in every other respect most happy. 

** Accept, sir, these expresdons of our feelings, and with them Ae 
best wishes for your happiness, and for that of all that may be dear to 
you, from your obliged fnend and servant, 

*<J08IAH QuniCT.* 

In the 8ommer of 1833 General Jadcson, then just entering 
on hid second adminiatration, made hit tour through the North- 
erh States. He was everywhere received with the respect doe 
to the head of the nation. And his recent dealings with Sooth 
Carolina and Nullification had in some measure qualified, evea 
in Ma.<sachQ.«etts, the feelings of dislike and distrust which his 
election and his earlier administration had created at the North, 
and especially in New England. No President, not even Wash* 
ington himself, had a more splendid welcome to Boston than 
General Jackson. At the time of the visit of President Monroe 
in 1817, it had been thooght doe to his high station that the 
University should confer open him her highest degree. In the 
li;;ht of tliis precedent my fatlier consiidered it the duty of the 
iiuthoritietf of the University to do the same honor to President 
Jack:K>n. The Corporation were of tlie same opinion, aa were 
such of the Overseers as could be got togtfther at an informal 
meeting. President Jackson was evidently much gratified at the 
compliment, and expressed his sense of the proffered honor ia 
suitable terms* A special academic session was had in tli» 

\ 
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chapel of the Univenkj oo the 26th of June. The chapel was 
entire] J filled with the memhers of the Corporation and Overaeers 
the Facultjv the utadentSy and the general public When the 
procession entered, the whole audience rose and remained stand* 
ing until the two Presidents had taken their seats on the plat- 
form in front of the pulpit.' The General submitted graciously 
to the Latin, bowed generally in the proper places and received 
his parchment in eloquent silence, which was broken by gen- 
eral applaud. Ader lii.< reception among the sons of Harvard, 
he held a levee at the President's house, which was attended 
largely by the members of the University and the inhalntants of 
the town* Nothing could be more soldierly and gentlemanlike 
than the bearing and manners of General Jackson, when he was 
upon his good behavior; and much of the prejudice which had 
raged against him, and which soon revived with the war he de* 
dared against the United States Bank, disappeared before the 
charm of his personal presence. This academic action was made 
the occasion of much ridicule and of many virulent attacks upon 
my father. Par^ spirit, which had slept for a moment, soon 
awoke agiun, and the same outside influences which the next 
year fostered the intestine disturbances of the College seised on 
this occasion to cast odium upon him. At the next regular 
meeting of the Overseers, whose consent was necessary to oon« 
firm the degree, but which could not be had in proper form for 
want of time at the moment, there was an attempt to invalidate 
the transacUon, or at least to censure it But precedent, com- 
mon sense, and the custom of learned bodies in the Old World 
overbore the attempt, and (General Jackson lived and died a 
Doctor of Jaws, entitled to all the privileges and pre-eminences 
thereunto appertaining. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

1839-1845. 

Sim Kvommn Fonma. — Cobbbsfoiidbicb with PKBtmsar Qunor. — 
CouLMom DitTOsmAjicn ni 18S4. — CsLSBmATioa of 18S6. — Daxobboiw 

8ITOATIOX OF THB LlBKAmT. — GOKB HaLL BinLT. -* GbOWTB OF TVB 

. ObsBBT ATOKT. — BtHLT AXD BQCIFPBD MAUO^T BT PBBSIDKICT QunKnr*S 

EfFOKTS. — PbOFITABLB PUBCHAIlBt OF LaJIDB. — HlSTOBY OF HaBTABD 

CoLLBOB. — Lsmut FBOM Cbaxckllob Kb^it. — Fbum Jambs Gbahami^ 

THB HUTOBIAS. — COBBBSFOBDBBCB AXD FbOUCIMHIP WITH HOt. — !!■> 
MOIB OF GbAHAMB. — RbFUBUCATIOX of nu HiSTOBT OF THB UbRBD 
StATBS. « DBAUXOt WITH Mb. BAHCBOFT. — PkBSIDBXT QunCT BBS10» 

nit Officb. — RBAtoBt fob ru Rbsiobatioii. — BBsuLTt of his Ad> 
MijnsTBATioif. — TssTtMoacT OF Pbbsiobict Walbbb. — Un Last Oqx* 

MBBCBMBVT. — TAJLBS LbATB OF CaMBBIDOB. — RbTUBXS TO BOSTOH. 

DURING mj father^! life at Washington he had made the 
acquaintance of Mr. AngoBtQS John Foeter, who was there 
first as Atuch^ and Secretary of the British Legation, and after- 
wards as Minister. After serving his time as Secretaij of Le- 
gation in this country, he was promoted to be Charg6 d*A£Rures 
at the Court of Stodiholm, whence he was transferred, after the 
removal of Mr. Jackson, to Washington, in 181 1. He was an 
agreeable and accomplished joung man, and a friendly inter- 
course existed between himself and my father during their com- 
mon residence at Washington, and lie paid one or two visits to 
Quincy when they were both off duty at the cajutaL Naturally 
enough, their common detestation of Bonaparte, and dread of the 
universal empire of the Frendi, drew Mr. Foster and the Fed- 
eral members of Congress together, of whom, as will be seeo 
presently, he always retdned a kindly remembrance. He was 
a gentleman of good descent, being the son of Mr. John Thomas 
Foster of Dunleer, County Louth, and Lady Elisabeth Hervey, 
daughter of the eccentric fourth Earl of Bristol and Bishop of 
Derry, and granddaughter of Pope*s ^Lord Fanny "^ mH MoDy 
Lepd. After the death of Mr. Foster, Lady Elizabeth married^* 
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io 1809, the fifth Duke of Devonshirey thos soooeediog the cele- 
brated Duchess Gtforgiana, famous io the last century for her 
beauty and Whig zeal, and hbtoricalfor the part she took in be- 
half of Mr. Fox in the great Westminster election of 1784 Mr. 
Foster was British Minister at Washington at the time the war 
of 1812 was declared, and did all in his power to prevent it 
Receiving the news of the repeal of the Orders in Coundl at 
Halifax, on. his way home, be prevailed on the Admiral in com- 
mand on the North American Station to suspend proceedings 
against captured American vesseb, in the hope that the removal 
of that one great pretext for hostilities might lead to a padficap 
tion. In the same spirit be induced Sir George Prevo:>t, who 
commanded the kind forces, to propose to General Dearborn an 
armistice until tlie action of the American government in this 
new state of things could be known. General Dearborn agreed 
to this proposition ; but the things that made for peace found no 
favor in the eyes of the war party at Washington. The Cabinet 
refused to ratify the armistice, or to consent to a mutual suspen- 
sion of proceedings in the prize courts, and the war went for- 
ward on the one issue of impressment, with what success we have 
already seen. Mr. Foster subsequently was Minister to Den- 
mark and to 'Sardinia, was made a Privy Coundllor, a Knight 
Grand Cross of the UanoTcrian Guelphic Order, and, in 1831, a 
Baronet. 

Afkcr more than twentj years* separation Sir Augustus Foster 
renewed his acquaintance with my father by the following cordial 
letter, which led to an occasional correspondence. 

Sib Augustus Fostkb to PaicsiDsirT Qudtot. 

••Ttom, SeplcvibvSQ^ ISSS. 
** Mt dear Sir : -^ I diould hardly venture to recall myself to your 
reooUectioD, if I had not learat from Dr. Bigdow, whom I acddentaUy 
met on board the steamboat of the Rhone, that you were very well, 
and comfortably estataUisbed in your native State, and at the head, 
if I mistook not, of the Univern^. I am sorry that neither you, nor 
any other of my Washiagton friends, ever give any letter fbr me to 
yonr countrymen who eoaie to travd in Europe. I should at all times 
be happy to lee them, if tbexr hurry to go Sooth would allow them to 
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■lop a daj or two at TMo. I was in liopet Dr. Bigdow would bavo 
made w a Tint on hk Tetura finom Kaplet; bot I ccmdode lie did aol 
pafB thit waj. I am bunlj engaged in pattii^ mj notes togeCbcr 
wliSch I collected during .nj double reiidence in tbe United 8tatc% 
witk a Yiew to getting them in order lor printing tome jreara lieaoe» 
and, at I bare set down naagfat in malice, but, on tbe contrary, Ibund 
morb to imute, I trust jou wOl not be dissatisfied witb tbe book. 

** You bave bad enougb cf nonsenae from Mrs. TMlope and oCbcr 
siOj peo[de, wbo saw notbiag but tbe dark side, and wbo did not 
deserre sucb kind treatment as tbe/ met witb, bang merd/ land- 
jobbers or book-jobbers, instead of traTellers for inibnnation. 

*^ You would mucb oblige aie if jou could get me an j sbort account 
of tbe mode in wbicb scboob are conducted, and tutors educated ibr 
tbe purpose, in Connecticut or Massacbusetts, wbere tbe qrstem seemed 
to be excellent, and also if jou could procure for me tbe memoirt of 
joar uncle,* tbe immediate successor of Wasbington, wbicb I r»* 
member appeared piecemeal m a Boston paper, but wbicb I was never 
able to get in an entire statsw 

*^I scarcelj Tenture, after sneb a separation, to inquire after jour 
hxBolj. • • . • I bare been mairied since tbe jear 1815,t and bare tbre^ 
boTi, tbe eldest of wbom, now scTenteen jears old, I sent tbis jear to 
Edinbuigb to be prepared ibr tbe Uniyersitj of Cambridge. Tbe see- 
ond is destined for tbe Cburcb, and tbe tbird ibr tbe law. If anj of 
yours ever travel tbb way, dont hSL to recommend tbem to call on me. 

**1 was in correspondence witb poor Banddpb not many montba 
before be died. Did jou not smile at bis punctiUousneas about pao- 
nuaciation in bis dying momenta, wben tbe doctor would ao obsdnatdy 

uy cmnipo'itiUf /- 

• • • • • 

**T suppose tbere are but few In Congress now of our old New En^ 
land friends, wbom we remember in tbe wide waste of tbe Federal 
dtr. I should like to know if Fitkio is still flourisbingf And Hunter 
of Bbode Island ? But I am come to tbe end of my paper. Beggii^ 
yoa to receive my best wisbcs ibr tbe continued prosperity of yoursdf 
and family. I am, my dear sir, very truly yours, * 

** Aug. J. FoaTBB.** 

* It Is unneeetsaiy to saj that Sir Auguitus was mittakeii as to tbto rslatte* 
ship. The middle name of Pretident John Quioey Adams hat often led straiigssa 
to Infer a nearer blood relationship than actually exists between the two fknlUea. 

t Sir Augustns Foster married Ladj Albloia Jane Hobart, sister of the Sftk 
Earl of Buekinghamthlrs, and a descendant of John Hampden. Ladj Alblaln 
Fosser, I believe, stiU survtvaa. 

90 \ 
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PES8n>B2cr QuixcT TO Sib Augustus Fostbb. 

« Oamuimb, MMn^oaetti, MarA T, liS^ 

**1IT DXAR Sn: — I hsTS bad the great pleasure of receiring your 
letter of the SOth of September, and tbovild bare replied earlier bad 
not public and official duties preTented m j redprocating your kind 
espresnons of recollection. Ayailing myself of your permisnon, I 
bave transmitted a letter of introduction to yon to my son-in-lawy 
B. D. Greene, Esq., wbo, witb my daugbter, it now in Italy. He b a 
man of science, and cbiefly devoted to tbe pursmts of natural bistory. 
On tbe deatb of bis fktber, wbose widow b a nster of Lord Lynd- 
bnrst, be bas entered a second time on a tour of Euitqpe. 

**Tour proposed woik on tbe United States I doubt not will be 
cbaracterized by candor and correctness, and be a Taluable addition 
to tbe mass of knowledge concenung a period of American bistory 
not witbout its interest and its lenon. I say notluog concerning tbe 
abready perisbed traTcb of tbe TroUopes, tbe Fiddlers, tbe Halls, and 
tbe Hamiltons, since yon entertdn so just an ojnmon of tbem. Theae 
birds of passage bare skimmed orer tbb country like vultures orer tbe 
sur&ce of tbe Carolinas, poundng npon.wbaterer b conrnpt, and pass- 
ing by wbaterer b sound or bealtbful, as adapted neitber to tbeir 
taste nor scent 

** Tbe American Almanac for 1831, wbicb I send, contains a concen- 
trated account of tbe scboob in tbe United States. Satisfiictory inibi^ 
mation on tbe same topic can be found in Ricb's View of tbe United 
States, publisbed in London, 18SS. I know of no memoir of tbe late 
President Jobn Adams; tbe publication to wbicb yon allude, and 
wbicb appeared in tbe form of a pampblet, b now out of print I also 
send you Dwigbt*s Hbtory of tbe Hartford Convention. 

** Tbere must be at Turin resources of wbicb }'ou pcriiaps are not 
aware, relative to tbb country, in tbe extensive and valuable colleo- 
tions of books and pampblets made by Count Vidna, son of a primn 
minister of tbe King of Sardinia, wbicb I understood were transmitted 
to Italy some ten years ago. At tbe time I was Mayor of Boston be 
brougbt letters of special introduction to me, and I aided bim in bb 
researcbes. He was p o sses s e d witb an insatiable tbirst for visiting 
foreign countries, and died somewbere in tbe East Indies. 

** It gives me great pleasure to bear of tbe bappy proq>ects of yoor - 
fiunily, and, in reply to your kind inquiries after mine, I bave tbe bap- 
piness to state tbat my wifo b still preserved to me. We bave two 
sons and five daugbters, and are descending into tbe vale^of lifo witb 
as many causes of gratitude as belong to bnman lot 
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*> At the td&citatioQ of ihe Gorporatioa of Hanrard Umrenitj I 
Accepted tome yean aince the prendencj of that weahuaj^ and bov 
reside at Camhrid^ It it .an office of saperintendeiice, and not of 
instniction. Mj social relations are extremdj pleasant, — not ^ 
less so bj thdr haTiog withdrawn me from any direct con n ection 
vrith the politics of the ooantiy. As I adrance in life« the sdfishnea 
and yimlence which distinguiah them have become disgostiiig to me. 

** Death has indeed made sad havoc among the ranks of those who 
enjoyed your acquaintance at Washington. Fitkin still CveSy and oe> 
cnpios himself with the statistics and history of his country; DaBa» 
Hillhouse, and Pickering are gathered to their fitthers. Poor Ban- 
dolph ! America could well have spared a better man. In a Inghly 
civilized state of society, and possessing a cultivated intellect, he had 
t'.ic u.ii^i:r .uid ^]>int of his savage ancestress, Pocahontas. His torn*- 
hawk was continuaHy in his hand, and his scalping-knife ever hnngal 
bis side. His warfare was never of the regular, but always of the pa^ 
ttsan character. Enemies he could not destroy he never fiuled to 
cripple. Those he could not conquer, he was apt to leave skinned 
alive. Before Im death his eccentricities had become so great that he 
was thought by many to be deranged. But peace to his ashes. Hun- 
ter is, I aui told, alivci but ibigotten. 

" Five-and-twcnty years have produced an almost total change in 
the relations of society. Those whom yon knew in active fift are 
either gone or grown old. A race of politicians have succeeded, formed 
in a school more consonant to the changeful humor of the times than 
that in which their predecessors had been educated. They steer the 
ship of state by the winds of popular fiivor, before which they mtty 
which they never seek to stem, which they dare not resist So long 
as the tempestuous sea of liberty has sesrroom for such sailing, the nav- 
igators who hold the helm will be such as they now are. To my eyei 
however, she is in the midst of breakers, which if she escape it will be 
by good luck and not by seamanship. The relations of this countiy 
Arc vast and unparalleled, and results are constantiy occurring which 
seem to set at defiance both sound reason and experience. Tour own 
country also seems to me well inclined to enter on the career of rev- 
olution, for I cannot see anything less in the (measures*) of i 
which seem to be contemplated. All I can say 1% 

* Tu, nUI ventis 
Debes Indlbrium, cavel' 



• Woxd ffleglbls In the prsss ooy y, 
\ 
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** It win alwajt gire me pleasure to bear from jon. Whaterer local 
paUicatiOQ joa ma/ witli to obtain, jba majr alwajt command bjgiT* 
ing me notioe of i^ • • • • 

** With ererj wiib lor jour bappinem and lor that of yoor fiunil/f I 
am, my dear nr, rerj tnlj 70111% 

**J08IAH QUIKCT* 

Sib .Augustus Fostkb to PucsiDEirT Qucrcr. 

^ Mt dear Sib : — I bsTO been in bopet to see joar daughter and 
ion-in-Uw Ibr some weeks. The weather bdng so hot, I made sure of 
thdr coming northward, but I now be^pn to despair of it, and hare 
writteii to oar Minister at Florence to inqnire after them, baring beard 
from Mr. Temple Bowdoin, whom I accidentaO j met in the street, thai 
they were thera. 

** I am much obliged to jon for your friend!/ repl/, and for theboola 
which /on were so good as to send me, particnlarl/ the Histor/ of the 
Hartford Conrention. That is, of coarse, ver/ interesting to me. 

**Tbe Italian gentleman (M. Vidaa) whom /oa knew at Boston 
died, I am sorr/ to sa/, three or Ibar /ears ago, in one of the Datch or 
Philippine Islands, of the effects of an injur/ he recdred fitwi sli]H 
ping 1^ ^g into some hot sulphar while examining a fof/atara. He 
was a great trareller, and two of hb connti/men are patdng his notes 
in order ; but I am son/ to sa/, that those relating to the United 
States are beliered to haTe been burnt, as he had dcporited them with 
the SanHnian Consul at Bordeaux, who executed literaU/ some order 
which he gaTe him /ears preriousl/, to bum his pi^pers in case of his 
death occurring without his baring claimed them. This order was 
supposed to have been giren from a fear of their not being arranged 
in a manner to do honor to his memor/; but his old father and his old 
friends here are in despair at it Lockil/, erer/ person with whom bs 
left papers did not think it necessar/ to set up to his order for burn- 
ing ; but, unfortnnatel/, those on the Umted States had been deposited 
at Bordeaux. 

•* I cannot sa/ when an/ notes of mine will see the da/, as diplo- 
mates must be more cautious than other people. But it amuses me to 
put m/ recollections together; and I feel a spur in looking at the 
stupid assertaons and reflections of so man/ book-makers who hate 
▼isited /oar countr/ lull of prejudice and Tulgarit/, and who describe 
the fungous populations of Irish or Germans, or Atlantic settlers at 
the West, as if the/ were natires, and rer/ often in total foigetfulnesi 
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of Uie old line, * C^Jum^ nam tunrnwrn wnOamL* Captain Hall was Voa 
latt winter and amoted me with hit critidtnii, whi^ madded xa&Br 
of editorial jealooij, on Raih*t book, whidi leems to me a rtrj good* 
hmnored, harmlem accoont of England, fiv different fiom our own 
Bnlwer't, ami I dare mj popolar enough in the.United States, where 
people most find much inibnnatioa on the ereiy-da/ tort of matter ia- 
trodoced into it. 

**I hare now got aleare of aheenee, and we thall be first joined hj 
m J three bo>-s, and then trarel homewards and go to a eoontiy-place I 
have hired fiir the seascm in Norfolk, to be near ovr Cambridge, where 
I ffhall put my eldest in October. I sadljr fear, thoefore, we diaH noC 
have the pleasure of feeing Blr. and Mrs. Greene, hot I expect to hear 
about them from Mr. Sejrmoiir,* and I should be sorrj not tobe able 
to do the honors of this place to them; for there are sereral ckrer and 
scientific people here, and, though not given so moch to the arts as tbe 
rest of Italj, jret is Turin highlj respectable as acapital, and nradi ^ 
most national people are here of an/ in tiie peninsula. Hie/ were 
indeed esteemed bj Bonaparte above all tiie others, and mndi em- 
ployed bj him. And I am particular!/ acqnmnted with Plana, tbe 
ProfesMHT of Astronom/, and with Boocheron, Prafessor of Latin Elo- 
quence. 

^ I win now conclude, with man/ congratulations on /our pio s peioui 
ntoation ever/ wa/, and beg /on will give m/ best ranembfanoei to 
Mrs. Quin^. 

** Yours most tnd/, 

•*A. J. FosTEm. 

^ I beg /on to emplo/ me, if I can be of use to /ou at an/ time.* 

The following is the last letter m/ father reorived from Sir 
Augustas Foster, which I will insert in this place, although it be- 
longs chronological]/ to a somewhat later page. M/ brother md 
sister, Mr. and Mrs. GreenOi visiting Europe a second time b 
1838-89, m/ father again gaye them letters to hb old friend, 
of whidi, unfortunate1/| the/ were again prevented from availBg 
themselTet. 

* ThsQ British Minister at Fkireiiee } now Sir (horgb Hamtltee Ss jnwer, 
O. a B. Ht was Minister st 8t Petertbarf at the bresklflf oat of ths war 
with Bassis, as wiU bs remembered b/ aH fiuailiar with that pessags of i 

\ 
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Sm Augustus Fostkb to Pbbsidemt Qunccr. 

••Tnai,Ja|fU,lSSI. 

'^Mt dear Sm:— I was rtrj nrach pleased to get anoCber letter 
firom you, tlioagfa torrj to see written oo the back of it that the bearery 
your son-in-law, could not defiTer it in penon, bjr which I know not 
when I shall haTe the pleasure of making Mr. Greene's acquaintance. 
Turin would not have furnished, I fear, much nourishment for his 
favorite tastes, though the indigenous flowers are thought so well ofj 
that I once aent a collection of them to the Horticultural Society, at 
their particular desire; and the owners d landed property are be- 
ginning to take an interest in pUndng. Milan, however, is hr beyond 
them in botanical knowledge, and at Monza is a first-rate garden. 

** I was happy to see you were in good sjnrits at the time of your 
writing, and could joke upon my Notes, although you say so modi of 
Death and Fate, and your being destined perhaps to read them in 
Kingdom-come. And why? Are you so very old? I own I thought 
you still a good bit under nxty. But I remember yon used to have a 
fling eveiy now and then, in the olden time, at the late of us mortals 
being to vegetate and rot, though this conaderation never seemed 
to oppress your spirits. For my part, as it was once my chance to 
cross Hyde Paik with M. DeliUe, valet de ckambre of Loub XV., 
when he was one hundred and seven yean old, and who, although he 
had had to hide . • . • in Robesjnerre's time .... * was still a spruce 
fellow, and walked as stnught as an arrow, I never can bring myself 
to believe but what I am still a youngster. However, I have my three 
sons just now all with me, who now and then waken me up from so 
agreeable a dream; and, as in your country such youngsters may 
already be provided with other youngsters almost able to shove 
them also off* the stage, I conclude your mementos are more strin- 
gent than mine, and therefore make yon feel more near the edge 
of the great precipice. 

** Now, with respect to my Notes, you must observe thst I am still in 
office ; and, though they are nearly ready for printing, yet they must 
not come forth till I am firee, — though I doubt if they will be thought 
much of when they do come forth. This, however, I will tell yon,— 
that I have a foible for your division of the country of Transatlantidis, 
that is, for New England, which I look upon as nearly as much su- 
perior to the districts south of the Susquehanna as Old England b to 
Hungary or Sicily. J. Randolph once told me that slaves were i 



* Tbt details of tlis hiding of this velsrso ars really too nnsavory Ibr the 
^t of this tqnsamish patrstton.* 
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MoytofcraiagentkBmo; bat J. Raadolpk knew Cttk of CoBMedeii 
and Uamcbowtti, and woidd hare made an eseeOent ^^rrti^ nobl^ 
ann. Did y%m erer bear of lui liaTing presented bit klten of ci» 
deoce to tbe Emperor at SC Petenbvig on bif knees ? Itisapon- 
tiTe&et. 

** I diall be mncb flattered hj reeetTing a eopj of jonr Histoiy of 
tbe American Cambridge UniYenttj« and it will be a p feaiure to traee 
witb joa its ori|^ up to wbere it brancbed off from tbe parent streai^ 
and tben to tbe common soorce from wbence tbe nnited **^"«^ 
Englisb and New Ei^isbv were derired. 

** Knowledge bas, I lear, become abnost wifiidiionable, from tka 
wdgbt of books and stnpendoos Tolames wbicb absolntdjr enenmbcr 
tbe eartb on erety posnUe soljeci, and fr^ten tbe Totaries of ease; 
and few are tbe beads now-a-dajs wbicb can expect to etjoal, in co»' 
centration at least of acquirement, tbose of tbe fifteentb or sizteentib 
centuries, wbile books of reference under eTer]rbod3r*s band make m 
independent almost of studying. It is a great pitj, but it cannot be 
belped ; and CTen reading tbe dasncs orer again, or quoting tbem, is 
become far lem conmion tban it nsed to be. 

** Wben m J eldest son, wbo bas been attacbed to mj nusrion ftr 
about two jears, sbaU get into tbe diplomatic saddle wbicb I bope w3 
bappen in a jear or two, I sbaU bope to get leare.to retire to ei^ 
' Olium ctfsi dlgniialt* sbooting out, ^Invent portum : SpeM et Fortmm 
valetel' And wbj may I not entertain some bopes of seeing you in 
En^and ? Tou will come orer some day or otber, and I trust I sbal 
bare a rint from you if you do. 

**I obserre by tbe date of your letter, December 10, 1838, that yov 
work must be out ; and, if so, may I request you to send me tbe cofff 
yon are so good as to promise me to my address, * Fordgn OiBe^ 
Downing Street' 

** I beg to repeat my best wisbes for you and your fiimily, and b»> 
lieve me very truly and nncerefy JouHy 

•* A. J. FOSTBB.* 

I belicTe tbe woik on America wbicb Sir Aagostot Foster 
contemplated never saw tbe ligbt He retired from diplomatic 
life tbe year after tbe above letter was written, 1840, and rft> 
turned to England. His life of various and useful public serviea 
came unbappily to a tragical oondasion. His bealtb gave wnj 
under a compUcattOQ of disorders wbicb finally resulted in m^ 
sanity, in an access of wbicb be committed suicide, by cutting 

\ 
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hift throftty at his seal of Braoksea Csatle, Dorsetsblre, on the 
1st of Aagost, 1848. He is represented at present bj his see* 
ond son, Sir Cavendish Herrej Foster, who is in Holj Orders, 
his eldest son and successor hsTing died in 1857. 

In the year 1834 President Quincy ei^tablished a new rale of 
action in relation to the nndergraduates, in the face of violent 
opposition outside the walls of the College as well as within 
them. That this should have been the case maj seem a little 
surprising to simple dtixens who have never enjojed the advan- 
tages of a collegiate education. The new principle was this, — 
that, where flagrant outrages were committed again;?! persons or 
property by members of the University, within its limits, they 
shoald be proceeded against, in the last resort, like any other 
dtizens, before the courts of the Commonwealth. Non-aca- 
demical persons found it hard to understand why young gen- 
tlemen in the possession of privileges of education superior to 
those they had themselves enjoyed should therefore be ex- 
empted from the penalties of the violated laws of the land, 
which would be inexorably visited on themselves or their sons 
in like ca^e. Still, the application of this simple prindple pro- 
duced a prodigious ferment among the students, which was 
stimulated and encouraged by parties in Boston, and even by 
a portion of the press. It b not impossible that a wish may 
have exbted in some quarters that President Quin^ should 
be driven to resign his office, which, undoubtedly, would not 
have remained vacant for lack of candidates for the succession. 
But all parties, young and old, in College and out, reckoned 
most egregiously without their host, if they thought he was to 
be driven from jk post of duty by any outcries that boys or 
men could uplift. He had not fought with the wild beasts of 
the Congressional Epliesus for eight years, to be frightened from 
his propriety by any such uproar. I do not recollect all the par- 
ticulars of this disturbance, nor is it worth while to rake them up 
at this dbtance of time. Suffice it to say, that, although the 
students of that day were extremely wdl-conducted and gentle- 
manlike in their deportment as a general rule, yet it was a mle 
not without the conceptions necessary to prove it In so large a 
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ilodL it wms nodung ttnuge that a few bladL sbeep should be 
found. Wanton injorj of a di^;raoefiil kind was done to 101110 
part of tlie Collie boildingt. An inqairj was institoted bj die 
officers of the College, and every po8.<ible eflTort made to get sft 
the root of the matter by a purely academical inTeitigatioo. 
All attempts were in rain, throogh the eranons or refossls to 
testify of the parties examined, ander the duress of that apni . 
du eorp$ whidi obtains generally in such collections of young 
men. After every effort to sifl the matter academically, and to 
deal with it only as a College offence, had been made and failed, 
the Pie^^ident gave notice, on behalf of the Faculty, that the esse 
would be laid before the Grand Jury, and the power of the law 
invoked to extort the testimcmy necessary to the dis^covery of 
the offender. This announcement gave rise to the fermentatioa 
among the students of which I have spoken, and which also ex- 
tended to the genersl community. The students saw one of tbw 
immemorial privileges — that of exempUon from public proMcn- 

m for offences committed within the College walls — in peri!, 
and they were alroodt, if. not altogether, of one mind as to the 
atrocity of the innovation. Parties outside, from various motives, 
took the part of the young men^ and protested against this d^ 
parture from the principles of ** paternal government,* to whidi 
only the ingenuous youth of Harvard should be subjected. As 
if the duty as well as the right of the tenderest of fiuhers wss 
not perfect to call in the protection of the laws against the vio- 
lence of his own sons I It would hardly be credited if I should 
describe the vehemence with which this qucSition was discnased, 
or the virulence with which the Facol^, but especially the 
President, was asssiled by certun prints. 

All this commotion, however, disturbed not his purpose or Ins 
peace in the slightest degree* He was resolved that the pre- 
cincts of the University should not be made the sanctuary of 
niiBanism while he was at the head of it, and that the pro p erty 
intrusted to his care should not suffer from wanton misdiief, if 
the laws of the State were sufficient to protect it. And he was 
sustained in his course, not only by the CorporatioD and the 
Faculty, but by the most wdghty and considerable dthen% and 
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bj all who Mw the matter in the light of commoD-ceiise. Hii 
Ofmiions and feeliDgs on this tobj^ct are better expressed than I 
can do it in a letter to Jodge Daniel Appletoo White of Salem, 
»- who was, to Qse his own word^ ^'one of the earliest, dearest^ 
most tmlj valaed and beloTed of all his frieodsi'* and who had 
written to him to expressliis cordial approbation of what he was 
doing, — of which the following is an extract: — 

** As to the opinion that the'tribonab of the State are nsTer to be 
retorted to on occanoos of this kind, I am prepared to show that it is 
tnostcorropdngtoonrjoath, — the greatest source of the temptations 
to oatrage, to fidsebood, and eombinatioos, which, in trery period of 
the hiftor/ of oar College, have been its trooUe and di^race. 

** The talject is of vast interest So far from never resorting to tri- 
hmab ofjwAee^ the true principle is, that outrages of this kind, which 
arethe effect of combinadon, shoold never be allowed to be passed 
over withont an investigation competent to develop ami detect^ and 
that a CoDege Facoltj, after having osed all the means of the parental 
and domestic character to ascertain the offender witboiit success, 
should be placed under tkpoiiiive obligation never to/aU to applg to Ae 
trSmntds. There is no reason why jooth in our cdUeges shoold fed or 
believe that the/ are under less lij^iilitaes than jouth of the same age 
in the communis; or that, because thej are gentlemen's sons, and 
have the highest motives and noblest inducements to good conduct, 
the same act shsU be deemed sport in them, which, if done by the 
son of a laborer or mechanic, he must take his place in the jaU or 
State's prison." 

r 

Influenced bj these riews of his dntj. President Qnincj went 
forward and discharged it fearlessly and folly. Had he been 
Tolnerable to ** paper boUets of the brain,** volleys enough were 
showered upon him to deter him from its performance. Every 
day newspapers were sent to him, with the trenchant pa-^sages 
carefnlly marked, so that the shaft might not miss of its aim. 
The pemfal of these diatribes was usually reserved for the tea- 
table, when they were read aloud for the diversion of the family ; 
and they were carefully preserved, for the benefit of posterity, by 
one of my sLiters, in a scrap-book, which b destined to be depos- 
ited, by the request of one of my father^s honored sucpesson, in 
the ardiives of the College, inperpeiuam ret memariam* All his 
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popolaritj with tbe stadenU Tuiiilied. An emineDt gm t l em ia 
latdj told me, tliat he used to look Qpon mj fiither at thai tine 
M ** the wickedest old man that OTer lived,** and that this was 
the general opinion of the College. But he established his pointi 
and that so effednaUj, that I believe there has been no ooessioQ 
to rescrt to the State ooorts unce then, or, if 80« it has been ae- 
cepted !M an inevitable neoessitj. The Board of Overseen at 
their next meeting app(Hnted a committee, on the modon of Mr. 
John Quincj Adams, of which he was the chmnnan, to report 
upon this matter. Mr. Adams made a detailed report, snstma- 
ing the course of the President and Facoltj in everj particnlar, 
which the Board accepted nnanimonslj bj yeas -and najs.- Be> 
fore quitting this subject, I maj as well saj here, that, on the 
daj of the last Commencement at which he presided, the mem- 
bers of the class whidi had been the one mainlj implicated in 
these troubles waited npon him in a bodj, and made him an 
address expressive of the diange of opinion which ten jesn 
had worked in them all as to his official conduct and his monl 
character. 

On the 17th of September, 1886, the completion of the second 
century since the foundation of the College was dolj cdebrstell 
It was an anniversarj of singular interest, and its cdehratkm' 
was most brilliant and snccessfuL Sons of Harvard came fiom 
ever J quarter of the conntrj to do honor to their common moth- 
er on her two-hundredth birthday. The weather was perfect, 
and the scene eminently beantiful and touching. FifWen hun- 
dred graduates, and a great number of frieodd of the Colkgs 
besides, assembled in honor of the occasion. Preudent Qniaef 
delivered the Address to the Alumni in the church, where ap- 
propriate exercises were had, in which he gave a snodnet 
account of the origin and growth of the Collie. This after- 
wards grew into the ** History of Harvard College,* in two vol- 
umes, which was published .five years afterwards, of whidi I 
shall speak again. As no hall belonging to the College was 
EufBdent for the company assembled, a pavilion was erected in 
the grounds adequate to receive them all for the festivities which 
crowned the day. Mr. Harrison Gray Otia^ as one of the oldeit 
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and mott eminent of the graduates, had been invited to preside- 
at the dinner; but the sudden death of Mr»* Otii preventing his 
attendance, bis pkoe wa« most admirablj Imd appropriatelj filled 
bj Mr. Everett, then Governor of the State. It need not be 
said that he performed his festive duty with infinite grace and 
felidtj. In the evening the Colleges were illuminated, and a 
reception was held at the President's hou-^e, which was attended 
bj great numbers of distinguished strangers who had been called 
together bj the anniversary, and of the principal inhabitants of 
Boston, in addition to the society of Cambridge itself! It was a 
day never to be forgotten by tho:»e who had the good fortune to 
see it. 

The two prindpal permanent additions which were made to 
the College in its literary and scientific departments in Prendent 
Quince's time, and largely through his personal influence and 
exertions, were the new library buildings Gore Hall, and the 
Astronomical Observatory. The library had long nnoe out- 
grown the limits of Harvard Hall, where it had been deposited 
for more than seventy year«, and demanded more room in which 
to extend itself, as well as a place of greater security from fire. 
The library was unavoidably exposed to accident by fire, or to 
iigury from wanton mischief, in consequence of the College bell 
being hung in the belfry on Harvard Hall. This drcumstance 
made it necessary to leave the outer door unlocked, during the 
night, for the early admission of the bell-ringer. In the course 
of some repairs upon the building, af\er Mr. Quincy's accession, 
a loaded sheU was found concealed in it, stolen from the United 
States arsenal in the neighborhood, the tvat of which had happily 
gone out before reaching the charge. It was believed that this 
crime had been committed by a student who had been expelled 
shortly before my father^l inauguration, I believe for stealing 
books firom the library. This circumstance naturally increased 
greatly the President's anxiety for the safety of this most pre* 
dotts possession, for which he h\i himself responsible ; and, also, 
it was one main reason for his determination to estaUbh the 
precedent that students guilty of crimes of violence against per- 
sons or property should enjoy no immuni^, because of their 
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tioo, almost for the askiog, more than tweoty-one thousand dol- 
lars for the purchase of books. This he was induced to do^ in 
part, as an answer to the disapprobation expressed by many per- 
sons — among them some of the best friends of the College— at 
this disposition of GoTemor 6ore*s monej. When the appro- 
priation was made, it was in the belief that the contemplated 
building would be sufficient to accommodate all the accnn&ula- 
tions the library would be likely to receive during the present 
century. In about twenty-five yean since its occupation its space 
has been entirely filled^ and more than filled, and an enlargement 
of its walls is already imperatively called for by the necessities 
of its growth. Mr. Quincy had endeavored, many years before, 
to inspire the graduates and the general public with a due sense 
of the importance of providing for the enlargement and safety of 
the library, but without success. It was therefore doubly g^rati- 
fying to him to have his views thus liberally carried into effect, 
and that under his own immediate influence and direction as the 
head of the Univernty. 

The most enlightened friends of the College, and all every- 
where espedally interested in the advancement of science in this 
country, had long felt the importance of having an Astronomical 
Observatory attached to this, the ddest of American «A.ll^;e8, 
because of the obvious convenience of such a connection, and 
of the advantage and credit which each institution would derive 
from the other. Mr. John Quincy Adams, when Secretary of 
State, and afterwards when President, had strenuously urged 
upon the Corporation the importance of establishing an Observa- 
tory at Cambridge as near the Colleges as possible, and proved 
his nncerity by offering to ^ve one thousand dolhirs (a much 
largei sum forty years ago than now) towards this object, if the 
necessary funds could be raised within a spedfied time. Mr. 
Quincy had entered into this proposition with his usual seal at 
that time ; but nothmg came of it then. But after his establish- 
ment at Cambridge he began to feel his way more definitely 
towards the accomplishment of this object, and never lost sight 
of it till it was done. In all his proceedings in tins direction 
it may be well believed that he had the earnest encourage- 
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In 1840 llr. QaiDcy's ^ WiAorj oi Hanrmrd CoHege," in two 
Tolomet» appeared, his Addrei« at the Centennial Celebratioa 
haying grown under his industrioos hands to that use. It is safe 
to saj that he has exhausted that interesting portion of the his- 

'torj of New England, which will never need to be written 
again* It was done with the most oonsdendons care, all his 
statements being made afler a strict veriOcaUon bj contemporaiy 
records and authorities, and the narrative is condensed, dear, and 
concise. _]He found himfelf obliged to speak of some 'of the 

navdnfe characters of Massachosetta history in a different tone 

Ethat u^ regarding tliem' bj previous writers. Partico- 
he felt obliged to paint the Mathers in darker colors than 
in which thej are usuallj portrayed. His account <^ the 
,1>ehavior of Governor John Hancodc towards the CoU^e, in his 
capadtj as Treasurer, placed the diaracter of thatcelebrated per- 
son in a new light, not altogether so flattering as that in which 
it is usuallj displajed. The work was received, however, bj the 
friends of the College with much favor, as a general thin^ and 
he was held to have judged in the main righteous judgment in 
the cases as to which he had felt himself obliged to differ from the 
traditional opinions as to the charactera <^ famous men. 

Chancslloe Kbrt to PABUDKirr Qunnrr. 

xHbv Totf, Uanh S, ISCL 
**Mt dkab Sm: — I hare just finished the pemssl of the two vol- 
umes of your * Histofy of Harvard Univeruty,* and I cannot refrain 
from returning yon my gratefid thanks lor the deep interest yoor tal- 
ents, accuracy, principles, and taste, and the beaatiful sketches of your 
daughter, have enabled me to take in the work. It is, in point of me- 
chanical execution, a work worthy of the dignity of the solject. It is 
the histoiy of aU the ill u strious men in church and state who have 
adorned ^e annals of MasMchusetts for the last two centuries, and 
you have vindicated and iUostrsted their fame with equal candor, 
liberality, force, and elegance. .... I adnure and revere the unilbras 
wisdom and fiumess, learning and accomplishments, of the authorities 
of the Univernty, and the fortitude and perseverance with which Uiey 
susUuned the interests of the institution, and its pure and cathofie 
character, amidst aU difficulties and opposition, 
**I hope I have not been too intmnve; and I beg leave to add^nj 
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best respects to Mrs. Qiiiiic]r and your fiunOj^ and to assure joa ot Ohm 
great respect and esteem of your oUiged senranti 

«« Jambs Kent.* 

In the year 1836 Mr. James Grabame, tbe antbor of a His-, 
tory of the United States wbidi has not yet obtained the general 
reputation in this country to which its profound research, judicial 
impartiality, dear method, and transparent style justly entitle it, 
and which it cannot fail ultimately to secure, transmitted for safe- 
keeping in the library at Cambridge a small manuscript, con- 
taining a list of the authorities he had used in the preparation of 
his great work. In the year 1839 the XTniTersity bestowed unon 
Mr* Grahame tbe honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, in testi- 
mony of the sense the; governing authorities entertained cf the 
obligations under which he had laid the American department of 
tbe republic of > letters. The formal communications incident to 
these transactions grew into a cordial and friendly correspond- 
ence between President Quincy and Mr. Grahame, wluch was 
kept up until terminated by the death of that excellent and ac- 
complished man. The following letter sets forth in mild and 
candid terms the objections which were expressed by other emi- 
nent gentiemen, through the religious press, as to the treatment 
<^ the character <^ the Mathers. Mr. Quincy's answer to Mr. 
Grahame is the one he would have made to his Cisatlantic 
critics, had he not thought it best to let his narrative^ supported 
by the authorities he citesi be its own defence* 

Mb. Gbahams to Mb. Quihot. 

*S Plaos M Laioat 1 NAsni, Jn|y4,]Sll. 

'^Mt dbab Sm : — I write while I am scarce able to manage a pen. 
Let me begin by felicitating you on this amuTersary, and joining with 
you in tbe gratitude wluch it chums from us to Ahmghty God. Tbe 
4th of July b a glorious date ibr North America, and, I trust, the dawn 
of a long and happy day for her and for all the world. 

** A week ago I receired a copy of your History of Harvard Uni- 
remtj. .... The enfed)led state of my health has obliged me to de- 
cline for a long time all study or mental exertion; but I have not been 
able to refrain from looking into your History, of wluch, however, I 
have read little more than one hundred pages. AH that I have read 
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eommmnds my re^Mct and admiratfoPt bot tiie beg^nniiig cogagea mf 
love. NoCliing caa be more inlerettuig, or more noblj woitiij &• 
noble salject, Uiaa tout ezm^om. I thaU ezprem my ofnnioii mors 
difliiictly and fieely tban would become a letter to yoa in tbe nezi 
edition of my own bistorieal work. 

As yoa adTance, yon wound some of my pr^n^Bcet. Tbe Biathen 
are Tory dear to me, and you attack them wiUi a soTerity the morn 
painful to me that I am unable to demur to its justice. I would fima 
think that you do not make ^ffident allowanoe for the ipirit of their 
^mcf. My heart and Judgment are with them in point of doctrine. 
FhMn their riewt of discipline my judgment utterly rerolta. Yet in 
a deep comer of my heart, quite unavailable by reason, there lies ia- 
tertwined with my being a tender lore for the primitiTe Puritant and 
the old charter of New England. I do not deq>air of your indulgenoe. 
I regard the primitive Puritant much as I do the Scottish Gorenaa^ 
ers, — regretfully, disapproring and completely dissenting from many 
of thdr Tiews and opimons, especially their fitvorite scheme of tiia 
intertexture of church and state, which appean to me not merely 
unchristian but antichristian. But I candidly embrace all that ie 
purely doctrinal in their system, and r^^ard thdr persons with a prood, 
jealous lore that makes me indulgent even to their erroca. Ganying 
their heavenly treasures in earthly Tcssels, they could not fiul to err. 
But theirs were the eiroia of noble minds. How different from dm 
cunning of knaves, fools, and lukewarm professors 1 I forget what poei 

It is who saysi 

' Some failings ars of noUe^ kind 
Tban virtues of a nairaw mind.' 

** Farewell, my dear sir. Believe me, with highest respect and e»» 
teem, your fiuthfiil friend^ 

MJ. GRAHiUCB.* 

Mb. Quikot to Hb. Gbahamb. 

^Oamshmb, WiptMrfiit M^ Ian. 

**Mt dbab Sir: — I am grieved to find by your &vor of July laal 
that your health has been assailed and b yet precarious, and unite my 
prayers to those of your friends and relatives, that a lifb so des erv ed ly 
dear to them, and in which so much has been done lor truth and li^ 
erature, should long bcspared to theb affections and hopes. 

** The kind thoughts you express concerning my History are jusdy 
valued. I am not insensible to the pleasure of being Umdai%u a Ut^ 
data vtro, nor do I object to any criticism proceeding firom a sound 
judgment and a kind spirit \ 
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^ I was aware of the faTorable tendenciea of joor mind towardi die 
Puritani. Those of my own mind are not leas strong and dedded. 
The subject of my Histoiy was not selected by me. It was forced 
upon me l^ accident. It was undertaken and pursued as an offidaJ 
duty, with a determination on the one hand to derive no profit from 
its sale should it result in pecuniary gain, and a like determination to 
indemnify the institution should it result as I anticipated, and as will 
be the case, in pecuniary loss. I early found that my researches would 
compel mo to exhibit certain fitvorites of parties in church and state 
in lights Tcry diflerent from those in which they appear in popular 
histories, and even in which they had stood among my own prejudices. 
I adopted, therefore, the principle of placing in my Appendix erery 
new document from which sucJi different views resulted, at length. 
Affording every reader opportunities to judge for himself concerning 
the correctness of those I presented, taUng the law of history as laid 
down by the Roman orator as an underiating rule of conduct, — n« 
qidd faUL I am not conscious of having deviated from thb law in 
any case. 

^ The difference to which I allude is most remarkable in respect to 
the Mathers among the divines, and to Hancock among the politidans. 
It was imfK)Ssible to write the history of the College without bringing 
their conduct under animadversion. I am perfectly willing to leave 
the truth and justice of my history in relation to them to the decision 
of fhturo times. The work b too local and individual to excite a gen- 
eral interest in it My determination to raise in it a monument to 
every bene&rtor of the College, be he small or great, humble or high, 
renders it unavoidably a ooDoction of detuls in themselves of very 
limited attraction. But my object was usefulness to the College, and 
I thought I should in no way be mate serviceable to it than by making 
its history a medium of expresang its gratitude. Although the path 
of fame may thus have been neglected, that of duty has been followed. 

''I enclose official acknowledgments to you and your brother for the 
books presented to our library. They are highly valued, not only for 
their intrinsic worth or curiouty, but from the evidence they conv^ 
of your interest in our institution. 

** Hoping this correspondence will be neither infrequent nor soon 
interrupted, I am, most req>ectfnlly, your obedient servant, 

''JosiAH QUIXCT.* 

This admirable person died in just a year, wanting a day, from 
the date of his last letter, on the Sd of July, 1842, the eve of 
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that great American festival in which he felt all an American's 
interest and pride. At the request of the MassachusetU Histori- 
eal Societjy mj father prepared a brief memoir of the life of 
Grahame, which was afterwards prefixed, at the request of the 
hiitiorian's familj, to the American edition in fonr Tolnmes of his 
Historjy corrected and enlaiged bj himself, published in Boston 
in 1845. Mj father took an active interest in this poblication» 
and corrected the press himself. The friendship whidi had ex- 
isted between mj ikther and Mr. Grahame jet continoes be* 
tween their respective fiunilies, and is maintiuned bj a cordial 
correspondence. 

The Memoir of Grahame which mj father prepared for the 
Ma.<sachusetts Historical Societj was the occasion of involving 
him in an unpleasant controvert with Mr. Geoj^ Bancroft, 
who followed Mr. Grahame in the field of American histoiy. 
Grahame, in treating of the course pursued bj John Clarice^ the 
agent of Rhode Inland and the Providence Plantadons, to pro* 
core from Charles II. the charter under which that common- 
wealth flourished for nearlj two centuries, said that ** Clarke 
conducted his negotiation with a baseness that rendered the suc- 
cess of it dearly bought" In a note to the passage of his own 
History relatmg to that period, Mr. Bancroft, after eulogising 
the general character of John Qarke, said, ^ Tht charge qf^hate^ 
neu* in GrahamB^ I. 815, editiim of 1836, I8 Graha>ix'8 oww 
intentiokI* — an imputation against an historian of most so- 
licitous accuracy and a gentleman of unblemished honor as gross 
and offensive as language could well convey. Mr. Grahame 
felt the affront as any man of sensibility and self-respect must , 
have done, and his sense of it was conveyed to the American 
public by his friend Mr. Robert Walsh, formerly editor <^ the 
National Gazette of Philadelphia, then residing at Paris, in a 
letter to the New York American. But though the pain he 
had given to Mr. Grahame by this aspersion had been thos 
brought to the notice of Mr. Bancroft, years passed away with 
no proper ofi*er of reparation. Accordingly, when preparing the 
revised edition of his History, to be published after his death, 
Mr. Graliaroe appended the following severely temperate note 
to the passage which had called forth the insiilt: — 
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**3lr. Bancroft has, with a strange lack of co o r tc fy and correcfnwi, 
reproached me with having mvenled the chaige I have made against 
Claike I am incapable of soch dishonesty ; and nncerel j hope thai 
Mr. Bancroft's reproach is, and will continne, on hb part, a solitaiy 
dcTiation fWxn candor and lectitode.* 

Mj father well knew that the pnblicatioD of this note wodld 
inevitablj provoke Mr. Bancroft to an angry replj, but hb eense 
of datj aa an editor would not permit him to soppren it HaT- 
ing no disposition, however, to have an altercation with Mr. 
Bancroft, he did not mention the matter in the Memoir, and 
made no nse of the evidence aa to the full particulars of Mr. 
Bancroft's conduct towards Mr. Grahame, which had been for- 
warded by that historian's family, together with the revised copy 
oC the history. On the 4th of March, 1846, Mr. Bancroft ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Joseph T. Buckingham, editor of the 
Boston Courier, complaining rf ''a groundless attack" upon 
himself, and ** a grievous wrong " to the memory of Clarke, con- 
tained in the recently republished History of Grahame. The 
letter charged Mr. Qaincy with giving publicity to his (Gra- 
hame*s) personal criminations of himself (Mr. Bancroft) ; with 
lending hi>i aid to the promulgation of Grahame*s ^ renewed de-. 
tractioo** of Claike; and with stepping forward to ** defend the 
new version of the eahtmny^ accompanied by an impeachment 
of his [Mr. Bancroft's] *cuidor,' * correctness,' and *rt*ciitude."' 
The ** new version of the calumny " refers to a change of phrase 
adopted by Mr. Grahame, because of the displeasure which his 
strictures on Clarke had excited ^in some <^ the UteraH of 
Bhode Island," in which he substituted for the word *^hauneu^ 
the periphrasis *^$uppleneu of adraii BerviKUf^ — one of the few 
ca^es in which il must be confessed strength does not sufft'r from 
dilution. The letter to the Courier ended with these words: 
** Mr. Qutncjf awa ittome^ and awe$ it to the memory of the dead 
whom he hai wronged to correct the ttatemente he hae put forth ; 
and^ ai he pubiiehed Grahame^e work 2y euheeripHon^ he should 
eend a copy of the correction to every one of hie euhecrihere^ 

On this hint Mr. Qnincy spoke. He began by thanking Mr. 
Bancroft for the la«t suggestion, and promised that every sub- 
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•criber to the Hbtory slKXild hare a oopj of hk rejil j, and that il 
should have, if poisabla, aa extensiTa a droalatkm as the Histoiy 
of Mr. Graharoo or that of Mr. Bancroft. I have not room for 
anj detailed accooni of this trendiaot pamphlet. Iti title eoo- 
Teji iU substance in little. It runs thus: **The Menoiy of the 
late James Grahame, Historian, etc, vindicated from the Charges 
of * Detraction' and ^Oalumnj' preferred agunst him bj Mr* 
George Bancroft^ and the Conduct of Mr. Bancroft towardi thai 
Historian stated and exposed." I think all impartial readers of 
the pamphlet will admit that, in this case at least, the caropi^ 
came up to the proclamation. Mr. Qoincj cites anew the an- 
thorities which led to Grahame*s severe condemnatioa of Clarke,, 
and shows that his expresdioo of opinion was supported bj the 
statements of Chalmers and Hazard, writers of unquestioned, 
aocnra^ and fidelitj ; and he shows the entire insutfiden^ of 
Mr. Bancroft's attempt to Justify his imputation to Mr. Grahame 
of falsification of history, even if the facts he allied in Ids own 
defence should be admitted to be true. This main matter de-^ 
spatched, he gives in full the particulars, previously withheld, of 
the conduct of Mr. Bancroft towards Mr. Grahame from the be^ 
ginning with which the Grahame family had furnished him, whidi 
presents a melancholy or an amusing picture, .aoeorfing to the 
mood of the reader, of the littlenesses into which personal rival- 
, ship and literary jealousy can betray even men of UMinestionahla 
talent and extensive experience of the world. 

The following letter from Sir John F. W. Herschel, the a»- 
tronomer, the intimate friend and a near connection by marriage 
of Mr. Grahame^ will fitly condnde this interesting passage of my 

father^s life. 

• 

Sir Johk F. W. Hbsschkl, Bart., to PRKsioKarr Qudtct. 

"OoLmcwooD, HAWMBmy, Riot, OrtiS ii H^ ISMl 
**••.. AHow me to congratulate yon on your having Unooglit your 
lsbor» in this matter [the Memoir of Mr. Grshame] to a dose, in a 
manner calculated to gite the highest satisfiurttoo to the fiiends of your 
historian, and to enhance hb reputation in Americai ladrpendent cf 
other considerations, yon have produced in this Memoir a remarkah^ 
pleasing, unin/lated^ and able work, which will not be without its 1 
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enoe on yonr own literaiy fiune lo fitf as its style is concenied, and 
which, firom the motiTes wUch hare prompted yoo in its prodoetion, 
most win for joo the hear^ approbation of aU good men, be thdr 
political or national Tiews what thejr maj. 
*< BelicTe me, dear sb, yonr fiuthM and obedient senranti 

"J. F- W. Hbbschsl.* 

The superintendence of 6rahame*s Hi^toiy was the last bosi* 
oess which occupied mj iather^s time and thoughts at Cambridge. 
The Preface bears dale the 9th of September, 1845, which waa 
after his resignation had taken effect| and about a week before 
his removal to Boston* When he accepted the Presidencj, it waa 
on the express understanding with the Corporadon that he should 
not be asked to staj after the expiration of four years, if he should 
wish then to end his relations with the XTniversity. He had toI- 
untarily stayed four times the stipulated term. He had more than 
passed the appointed agv of man, yet was pot his eye dim nor hit 
strength abated. There wa* no apparent reason why he might 
not continue fit for tlie office for ten years longer* But he waa 
lesoWed that he would leave his post when the wish was yet gen- 
eral that he should remiun at it, and before there could be the 
fiuntest suspidon that his powers were beginning to fail him. 
Besides, Mr. Edward Everett was just returned from his resi- 
dence at the English court The general voice of the graduates 
and of the public named him as the proper person to succeed to 
the Presidency, whenever my father should vacate it Mr. Ev- 
erett was also my father^s first and last choice. After Dr. ferk- 
land*s resignation, and before he himself had been thought of for 
the office, Mr. Everett was his favorite candidate ; and it was only 
the consciousness that it was not to be expected that so young and 
so able a man would be content to setde himself permanently in 
an academic retirement that prevented him from pressing the 
nomination at that time. But now that Mr. Everett had run the 
career of public honors, — after ten years in Congress, four in the 
Govemor^s chair, and aa many in the most brilliant diplomatic 
position in Europe, — it seemed as if the fitting time had come 
when he could bring his honors, his long experience, his consum- 
mate scholarship, and his rare gift of speechi and lay them cheer- 
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brain U to a man. And be might daim as hh especial work tbe 
establisbment and equipment of the Obaervatoiy. He might with 
troth affirm that he led the institotion in every particular in the 
most flourishing condition^ both as to prosperitj and usefulness, 
that it had erer been in from its foundation* And on this point 
I can cite the authenUc testimony of President Walker, my 
fiUher^s third successor, who thus spoke of him at the dinner 
of the Alumni, July 19, 1866: ^'I hare been led to reriew 
with some e^xe his administration of the Collie, and the effect 
of it i)M> been greatly to increase my sense of the obligations 
the College is under to him. Sixteen years of more dcToted, 
unremitting, unwearied work in the service of a public institu« 
tion were never spent by mortal man. And when we call to 
mind the state of things at the time of his appointment, it seems 
to me that he will he forever remembered as the great Oe^ 
OAMiEss or THE nNivERarrT** 

On Commencement Day, then, the 27th of August, 1845, he 
took leave of his office and retired to private life. The fact of 
its being his last appearance in his official capacity caused a 
larger attendance tlum usual of the Alumni, especially of those 
who had received their education under his auspices. It was a 
day of great and general interest* My fiiiher was now in hb 
seventy*fourth year, but time had touched him with a gentle 
hand, and he hardly seemed older than he did at his inaugura- 
tion. His figure was still erect, his step firm and elastic, his 
TiNce dear and resonant, his presence and manner, in making the 
Latin addresses and giving the degrees, as full of grace and dig- 
nity as at his first Commencement. He was eminently qualified 
for all occasions of public representation by his noble head and 
gmdous countenance, his fine person, and the ease and grace of 
his movements. After he had conferred the degrees for the la.«t 
time, the Governor, Mr. Briggs, rose and read the resolutions 
written and dIRered by John Quincy Adams, and passed unani- 
mously that morning by the Overseers upon his resignation being 
officially communicated* to them. He was taken entirely by sur- 
prise, but replied in a few feeling and fitting sentences, which left 
nothing to be desired. The reception at the President's house 
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VM TcrT muMrooify attcadedy and all aortt of people 
deorootof ■■niftiting tbdr retpecC filr lui diancler and 
aesM of Itts temcea. Hia rebtioiia widi Um oOceia of i 
tkn and gofcnuneot luid always been of tho BMOt codBal 
oonfideotial de j ci ip doiu HaTiag no diaigo wbaterer of i 
ing eooBeeled widi hia foDcdoDiy he kqii himadf adraed of die ' 
maimar m wbi^ oaeh profesaor and tntor dU Ua wotl^ aod 
fireqoooU J made Tisiu of in^edioo and examiaatioo, w thai his 
soperiDteoding eje should be erer feU bj all paitiea to be npoa 
them. lo the amngemeot and ^recCioii of sto&a he took am 
iotelligieiil and active share, endeaTorii^ to make the labon of 
the teachers as easj and agreeable as was eonsistent with their 
datj to Um taoght. These gentlemen took a proper occattoa to 
express their feelings of respect, gradtode, and aifectioa ia am 
address oondied in fit and touching words. 

With the ondergradoates also^ the Fkesidenti aa a general 
thin^ was very popular, although I have had oocanon to qwak 
of a ^;nal exception to the general rule. Bol though, on 
other oeeasioos than that one, he was not unfreqoendj called on 
to administer discipline whidi exposed him to temporarj dissads- 
fiietiooa and diglikes, I beCeve there were none, even of the so^ 
ferers, who ^oA not altimatelj adEoowledge the justice and dem- 
en^ of his academical administration. The undergraduates paid 
him the parting and graceful compliment of requesting him to sit 
for his bust, to be placed in the fibraiy of the Dniverntj. This 
woik was admirablj performed bj that eminent artist, Thomas 
Crawford. As a portrait-bust, and as a work of art, it is of the 
highest merit, and does equal justice to the subject and the sculptor. 
Of what was then regarded bj the joung men as the heaviest to 
be borne of all their afflicUons, the Prendent showed hb rea^ness 
to share the burden. Morning prajers were then held at a very 
earlj hour, — at six in summer, as I remember, and at the earli- 
est moment at which it was posi^ible to read* in winter. During 
the nxteen years of his administration he never missed a dagle 
morning prayer from illness, and only three in all, — and this 
occasioned by his attendance on court at Concord as a witness on 
bosbess of the College. He was always in his seat in the diapd, 
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fodng the stodents, before they or the offidating officer arrived. 
During thU long term of service, moreover, be bad been absent 
from the religions services in the chapel on Sundays hot one 
half-day, when he was called away by the last illness of a near 
relative. During his term <^ office, also, he never attended the 
theatre nor permitted card-playing in the Presidents house, 
though both before and tdier he hud no objection to a play, nor 
to a solemn game of whist. I will not affirm that his example 
in these respects had the effisct of producing absolute conformity 
to it on the part of the undergraduates; but he was resolved 
that he should not be known to indulge in amusements which 
were forbidden to them by the laws of the College, and for thdr 
indulging in which be might have to administer its discipline. 

A residence of sixteen years in Cambridge could not be broken 
up by my father^s family without emotion at the remembrance of 
the many happy hours they had spent there, and the many friends 
they would leave behind them. They were years of unbroken 
prosperity and happiness. Neither death nor sidiness had en- 
tered their doors, with the single exception of that of my mother^s 
mother, whose eulhana^ at ninety-three was rather like trans- 
lation than death. It was a life of continual variety. Boston 
waa so near, that the family were not separated from the sodety 
of that city, while they had in addition the polished and culti- 
vated cirde which had gathered around the Cdlego. . Many 
valuable and permanent friendships grew out of that Cambridge 
sojourn, which were not left behind at the return to Boston. 
Every stranger from abroad, or from other parts of this oountry, 
found his way to Cambridge, and to the President's house, and 
many interesting and valuable additions, foreigners as well aa 
^ natives, were made to the acquaintanceships, and sometimes to 
the friendships, of my father and his fiumily. And there was, 
af\er all, no real separation from the Cambridge drde. For 
years, Saturday w^s ^ Cambridge day * at my fiither^s house, 
when his friends from Cambridge were sure of finding him and 
the ladies of his household at home, and sure, too^ rf a cordial 
welcome to his fireside and to his Uble. On the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1845, the removal was completed, and my father entered 
upoa the last stage of hb long journey through lift. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

1S45-185A. 

' Hovn OS Dbaoox Hill. — PxxPABATioxt to umki Old Ao&— Diakt.— 
MsMoim or Majob Sraw. — Clabucai. RacBBATKuit. — His Books.— 

TasTB DI EmOLUH LiTKBATUltB. — Hit FaBMUIO. — EXTKAOIS VBOM 

DtABT. — CuanrsstATioait with Johx Quuct Adams. — Okssbal St. 
Claib. — Dbatu op Mb. Adams.— Fbbkcm RBVoumox op 1848.— Cob* 
BBsroxDmcB with Hb. Bboomb. — Mb. Hetwomd, M. P.— Tub "Plba 
poK Hakvabd.'* — Dbath op his Wips. — His Chakactsb op hbb. — 

HiSTOBT OP TUB BotXOB ATHB1I.AUM. — MOSUCIPAL HUTOBT OP BOSTOB. 

— Thb Komutb Babqobt. — Pubchasb op thb Citt Wbabp. — Vmr 
OP Db. Kabb.— OrrosBt thb Uhiob op Bostob with Chablbstowb. — 
His OranoB op Labob Gitibs. — Mb. Adams*s Diabt, abd thb Ooc^ 

LBOB TbOOBLBS OP 1884.' 

Two or three years before resigning the Presideii^« mj 
father bought the house in Beacoo Hfll PUce, at the 
comer of Bowdoin Street, in anticipation of this event It 
stands on the precise spot where Beacon HiU once stood, — the 
highest and the &ire9t of tlie three hills which gave to Bostoo 
its original name of TnmountMn. Its ttte is jet the higheat 
point of the peninsula. Here he and his family spent the next 
ten or twelve winters. The house was near those of bis son 
and of one of his mNrried daughter^ and sufficiently central ia 
its position for convenience ; but otherwine neither the Mtuatioii 
nor the house itself was entirely patisfactory to the family, and it 
wai gladly exchanged, in 1857, for the one on Park Street, fadng 
the Common and the sunset, which he occupied during the re«t 
of his life, and where his* daughters yet live. He and hi^ books, 
however, were sufficiently well accommodated ; and here he eo* 
joyed the first sweets of ab^lute leisure. He was not entirely 
wiUiout outside occupation, however, as he held extensive trosts, 
and managed all his own private affiiirs without ai>king the as* 
sistance even of his own sons. But these filled but a small 
)K>riion of hb "fime, the greatest part of which was at his own 
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disposal, free from tbe importanmte demands cf public duty. 
His health being anbn^en, and all his fiicalties in the highest 
eondiUon thej had ever been in, he might reasonably reckon on 
eight or ten years more of life. He could hardly.have anUdpi^ted 
that his life would last nineteen years longer. But he set him- 
self as resolutely to work to meet these novel conditions of re- 
pose as he ever had done to encounter the various activities of 
his former life. Three days before his seventy-fourth birthday,' 
February 1st, 1846, he began a diary as a part of his scheme for 
keeping off* the inroads of old age. &e says : — 

** I am soon about to enter my seventy-fifUi year. Indolence and 
indifference to labor are the dangers of old men. Manent ingenia 
senSnu modo permaneai siudium ef imftisfrta, says Cicero in hb /V 
Seneciute, As one mode of putting to proof this doctrine I undertake 
this diary, an attempt I have often made, and, through engagements 
of an active life, as often have fiuled to execute. I have at length the 
felidty of being my own master, — relieved ^rom the servitude of place 
and oflke, and have entire liberty to devote my time according to my 
duty to myself and Heaven. 

** Deus ncbU hee otia/eeU^ — and may my mind never fiul to think 
oi^ and refer to Him with gratitude and love, aU the blessings which 
through his bounty I eigof .** 

This diary he continued, with occasional interruptions and 
amissions, up to the end of 1863, six months before his death, 
when he had all but completed his ninety-second year. It fills 
three thid^ ckwely written small octavo volumes, and contains 
perhaps as intimate and candid self-communings as diary ever 
did. I shall make frequent extracts from it as 1 tell the story of 
his M age, as the best possible statement of his thoughts, opin- 
ions and feelings. I only regret that the inexiMvble limits of this 
volume will compel roe to give so few of them. On his Hrthday, 
three days later, he says :— 

** F(f6ruary 4, 1846. — My birthday, on which I enter m^ seventy- 
fifth year. What an expanse of past time I4>pean in the retrospect, 
crowded with figures once material, now shadowy, yet dear to the 
memory as light to the eyes, with whom I too must soon unite, and 
be fbigotten, or be remembered only as it were by mental twilightl 

** Cluefest and dearest among these is snjf motAer,— the traest, the 
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fcitfiMcrt, and tlie moil ■etfwicrifiring. No one •▼» impaw ed,ftw 
eror eqiialled« ber malenial affeetioa. 

'O hmm foraTw bkmd, fbrevw detfy 
8101 biMthad In t^lii, still tttfeered with a tMir/ "** 

He Aooepted the philosophy of Gcero as to the efRcaej of ooo- 
Btant actiTiij in keeping the mental powers in repair during old 
age, and certainlj proved its troth bj his own example. And be 
n^ed to re-enforoe the aatboritj of the great Roman bj a more 
homely apophthegm of John Adamses, which he was fond of re- 
peating. When Mr. Adams was in the Terj last stages <^ li^Si 
mj father asked him one day how he had managed himself so as 
to keep his facnlties entire up to ninety years. To which he re- 
plied, ** By constantly employing them. Tlie mind of an M man is 
like an old horse, — if yon would get any work out <^ it, yon most 
work it all the time !* Acting on this principle, my father set 
himself solid tasks of work, requiring painstaking and research, 
and his lighter recreations of literature were of a kind that most 
men would pnt down in the cat^ory of hard study. He begpn 
early in 1846 his Municipal History of Boston, and, contempora- 
neously with it, the preparation <^ the Journals of his uncle, the 
husband of his mothei^s sister, M^jor Samuel Shaw <tf the Revo- 
lutionary army, kept during his voyages to Canton, he having 
been the first American to open the trade with China, after peace 
and independence made it practicable^ and the first American 
Consul at that port My father performed this labor of love at 
the request <^ the l|Ue Robert Gould Shaw, M^Jor Shaw*s 
nephew, prefixing to the Journals a Memoir of the writer, to 
whose memory he pays this affectionate tribute. 

** It was my happiness in my eariy youth to eigoy the privilege of 
lus acquaintance and conespondenoe; and now, after the lapse of 
more than fifty yean, I can truly say, that, in the coune of a long liib, 
I have never known an individaal of a character more elevated and 
chivalrie, actbg according to a purer standard of morals, imbued 
with a higher sense of honor, and uniting more intimately the qoslities 
of the gentleman, the soldier, the scholar, and the Christisn.* 

This work appeared in 1847, and is a curious and interesUng 
contribution to the materials for American history. The Memoir 
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ia hrgelj compiled from Major Shaw's letters to bis famflj, and 
gives the storj of the war, through the whole of which he served, 
from the point of view of a subaltern officer. The Joamals con- 
tain a lively description of his adventures in China and the East 
Indies generally, of the great commerce between which regions 
and the United States he may be said to have been the pioneer. 

My father^s favorite recreation, in the intervals of these serious 
occopationSi was reading the andent classics. He was an excel- 
lent Latin fcholar, and had always kept up his familiarity with 
the Roman authors, especially Cicero and Horace, witli quotations 
from whom his Diary absolutely bristles. On journeys he always 
took a little Horace with him, made expressly for the |M>cket, — 
the gift of his friend and mine, the late Henry Russell Qeve- 
land, an el^ant scholar and most amiable man, too early lost to 
his friends and to society, — and there were few days in wh:ch he 
did not hold i^ome converse with the Sabine bard. Many of the 
Odes he knew by heart, and I imagine that there were few that he 
bad not so known at one time or another of his life. He wrote 
Latin eaaly and correctly, and his academic addresses are very 
creditable specimens of modem Latinity. He was a moderately 
good Greek scholar, as gpodness is reckoned in this age and 
country, and he never enUrely neglected the Greek exemplars, 
though he did not turn them over with daily and nightly hand, as 
he ought be said to do those of Rome. I sometimes found him 
busy over Thucydides or Demosthenes, but oftener with Xeno* 
phon or Homer. His successor in. office. President Walker,— 
certainly a competent authority in the case, — came to the con- 
clusion, after looking into the matter for a specific purpose, that 
he was the best daft^ical scholar of all the Presidents of Harvard 
up to his time. One day when he was President he attended an 
examination of undergraduates in some Greek author. One of 
the young men gave a certain rendering of a particular passage, 
which the presiding professor criticised and corrected. After the 
examination was done and the lecture*room cleared, the President 
remained behind, and, carefully closing the door, came up to the 
professor and told him that his version of the passage was wrongs 
as well as that of the student, and gave him what he himself held 
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10 be the true o«e^ — whidi tbe karned profenor, upon Ibller 
eoQsidenidoii and ezmaiiuition, eandidl j admitted to be tbe fiMt. 
HU conectioB of the Latin and Greek daasict was ahnoit eoon- 
plete, thoogb the etfitioDS were moetly old-finhionedy and aome of 
them obeolete» — goodyStordj, dd-worid fiienda, dad in TeOaiB or 
dd cal£ He had theOTiTet edition of CScero^ which Gibbon tmjm 
^ may adorn the shelves of the ridi,* in nx large quartos, ed. I742» 
el^gantlj bound in the stjle of a hundred jears ago^ and thni of 
£me»ti, whidi, aoeordlBg to the same supreme antboritj, ^ should 
lie on the tables of the lestnied *; but his fiiTorite copy fornse w«s 
the beautiful duodedme edition of the Foulis brothers, of Gtasgov, 
in twenty volumes, A. D. 1748, also from the text of Ofivet, ex- 
cellently printed by those Scotch EIzeTirs. He knew that this 
text had lost the high repute it enjoyed in the last century, but it 
was good OMugh for him. The Tdumes bear the marks of 
tlKMrough and frequent reading; and the one that contains tLe 
treatises De Offieii$f Ik SeneeMe, and Ik Jnuciiia, has had to 
be new badied to save its life. His Lucredus was also from the 
Foulis press, and was the presentation copy from the printers to 
Doctor Franklin. His fine Flntarch in twdve vdumes was once 
the proper^ of Tdl^rand. But he was no bibliomaniac^ and 
the few bodes he had interesting in the eyes of that frantic gen* 
ermtioo came to him rather by acddent than by pdns. ffis lexi- 
cographical apparatus was good; — in Latin, besides the laigo 
Ainsworth in two quarto vdnmes, the yet larger and more per* 
feet Forodlinus in twofdios; — in Greek, besides Sdirevefios 
and Hedericus, Suidaa^ Scapula, and Stephanus. He subscribed, 
more tlian thirty years before his death, for the splendid Paris 
edition of this last-named greatest of lexicons, and he watched for 
the later ybsactf/t with eager interest, as if he had a long life of 
Greek before him. Tie last faseiadui rejoiced his eyes a very 
short time before he &d. 

His taste in English reading was formed according to die 
canons of the last centory. Shdeespeare and Milton — the lat* 
ter as pinose-wfiter as wdl as poet — were his constant compan- 
ions in age as in youth. Lord Bacon was often in his hand and 
on his lips, as were the dder divines. And — I almost fbar 
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to state the fact in the ean of this generation — he regarded 
Pope as a great poet, and conid draw upon the jonthfbl stores 
of his memory for great numbers of those smooth verses. Indeed, 
he was verj much what Margaret Fuller (Madame d'Ossoli) 
described her father to have been, — ** a Queen Anne*s man,'* — 
and he had not much relish for the lighter literature of the last 
thirty or forty years. Childe Harold, even, he had never read 
until he was seventy-five years old. His judgment upon it, as 
recorded in his journal, February, 1846, is that which will prob- 
ably be the final sentence of posterity. 

<* Childe Harold is evidently a poedc embodiment of the poetTs own 
discontent with life and the world ; yet it is apparent there is more 
of affectaUon than reality in this constantly obtruded disgust 

* • ,. • • • , • ' 

** His descriptions are splendid, his command of language deqpolie; 
but the poem is evidently the work of a diseased mind, and as little 
bdicative of a genius to be envied or demred, as the hectic flush of 
fever is of the ruddy bloom of jonthful heslth.* 

Historical and biographical works of the day he read with 
avidity, and recorded his opinions of them in his Diary, some of 
which I may extract from time to time. 

The removal from Cambridge restored my father and his fam- 
ily to their country home at Quincy. They returned thither in 
the summer of 1846, for the first time since 1828, and every 
summer has been passed there since then. My father took the 
management of his farm into his own hands again, irith as much 
enjoyment as at the time of his first experience, and I believe 
with less loss. He retained this oversight and direction for the 
next ten years, and then relinquished it to his eldest son, who 
also has a oountry-house on the estate. This occupation gave 
him much wholesome amusement, and no doubt contributed to 
hu length of life. During these first years his serious task was 
the preparation of his Municipal History of Boston ; but he found 
time to write, besides, the Hist<M7 of the Boston Athenssum. He . 
had been one of the earliest promoters of that excellent institu- 
tion, -~ for fourteen years one of its Trustees, tOad for nine its 
President. When the corner-stone of the present library-build- 
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ing was kid, in Aprils 1847, he delivered ao addresii reeidDg 
briell J iti eariy hittoiy. This, at the request of the Trustees at 
the time, he enkiged to the extent of a vdame of some three 
hundred and fiftj pages, including short notices of the lives of its 
projectors and founders* This work was published at the be- 
ginning of 1851. 

*< JVboemft^r 8. » Rose St ibur o'clock. In the mormng Tisited J. Q. 
Adams. I (bund him apparently unconscious that he had been Tinted 
by a paralytic affection, yet deeming his case criticsl; but self- p oss es se d 
and resigned. One part of his conversation was at once curious and 
grati^Dg to me. * I have never said to you, Mr. Qmnqy, how mudi 
I approved your resigning your Presidency of Harvard College under 
the circumstances in which you were, — in fhU health and success, and 
with every indication of the power of protracted usefulnesSi — out of 
regaid to your advanced period of life, and solely from a wish to have 
what remained to you of it at your own command, unembarrassed hf 
official oUigations. I consider that act as the crowning glory of your 
lii^ and characteristic of great wisdom.' 

** I expressed to him my sense of obligation for the manner in wlu^ 
in 1834-35, when assuled by an internal rebellion, encouraged sy^ 
tematically by external discontent, he had come forward in an unqud- 
ified spirit in my defence. I told him I had never ceased to be 
grateful for the M he afforded me on that occaaon. He said he was 
conscious of the service he had rendered me, and had always conrid^ 
ered the opportunity then afforded him of doing me justice as one of 
the hsp[»est of his lifo." 

•^December 1. — Virited J. Q.«Adams, who is slowly convalesdqg, 
— hb mind sctive and self-collected. He spoke of the Observatory at 
Cambridge; said he had come to Boston prepared to write his report 
on that subject, as chairman of the Committee of the Overseers, and 
on tins account regretted this attack of illness, which would preclude 
his fulfilling that duty; expressed bis great pleasure at the prosperity 
of the Observatory under the jdnt care of Fhxfessor Force and lir. 
Bond and his son; considered them all highly qualified, and possesring 
the right seaL 

"• He spoke of the Observatory at Washington as bong erected la 
a mean way, and under fidse colon, no appropriation having ever 
been made for it by Congress; and in one of thdr :3ts of ^ipropfiaF 
tion for the navy, they inserted a cUuse that no part of it should be 
applied to an Astronomical Observatory. He regarded the couse 
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of CoogreM oo thii salject as guided by a ipirit of maleTolence and 
ffl-wOl toward bimteE When Prendent of the United States, he had 
expressly recommended the esta bl is hme nt of a National Obsenratory. 
His interest in it had been frequently manifested, yet eveiything had 
been done to exclude him from any influence in it; and it had been 
at last established in a way wluch he denominated mean, from pei^ 
sonal hostility towardliimseUl 

•^ December 4.— Visited F^^dent J. Q* Adams. He said he did 
not understand some of the grounds taken by Webster at the Phila- 
delphia dinner. What was it to Whigs, if Polk did not pursue the 
policy of Jackson ? By condemning Polk is it his intention to laud 
Jackson? The wisdom or the principles of Jackson was poor ground 
for Whip to stand on. I sUted to him the retort of the Boston Post 
to Webster^s assertion, in Faneuil Hall, that 'Polk had made the war 
upon Mexico, and ought to be impeached for it,* — 'which,' says the 
Post, 'comes rery pooriy from the mouths of Wlugs, — eyery one of 
whom, except nxteen, Toted deliberately that the war was the act of 
Mexico.* * Yes,' replied Adams, 'by that vote the Whigs have taken 
the ground from under themselves. They have nothing to stand 
upon. They have voted the war unavttdable, and have committed 
themselves to support it'* 

^ March SI. — Resumed reading Cicero's Tusculan IXsputations, 
and abstracted his most important remarks." 

** Mojf S6. — Bead, b the ' Memmrs of the Academy of Inscriptions,' 
an explanation of passages in Homer, Horace, Juvenal, and Josephua. 

" To indicate that the only path to honor was virtue, the Bonnn» 
built a temple to each, and so joined them together that there was no 
access to the fixmer but through the latter." 

**Jun« 6. — In the evening my drawing-room was crowded with my 
children and grandchildren, it bdng the fiftieth anniversary of Mrs. 
Quincy^ and my marriage. A meeting full of the most joyous feel- 
ings, without sorrow of any kind, and the heart oppressed with grati- 
tude to Heaven which language has no adequate power to expren. 
Becdved from each of my children some token of affection, gratefbl 
and appropriate." 

•* September U.-^GHtrfgit W. T^imer, of Wheatland, near Chariea* 
town, Jefferson Coun^, Viiginia, called and introduced himself to 
me, vittted my farm, and conversed on agriculture. He breakfasted 
with me, and accompanied me in my carriage to BiatoQ to the 
Mechanics* Fair; and I gave lum letters to Cambridge. I was much 
pleased with hiuL Educated at West Pmnt, after passing six years in 
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the anoj and Tbiting Europe he liai tettled u a pUnter. Intdligai^ 
weQ-informed, modest, and genUemanly.* * 

••Okrfofterir.— PaMedtheeTeiiiiiginthFkeadeiiiJ.Q>Ada]iia. Ite 
co&Yersation turned on GoTemor Bowdoin't * AU-Surnmnding Orik* 
He sanl he had read this paper UUely, and thought it had not reeemd 
the justice it merited from the pablio; that, conadering the state of 
astronomical science of the period, it was quite as respectable as Bo^ 
fi>n1i theory of the formation of the worid, and as the modem theoiy 
of a central sun. It must be remembered, that, when Bowdoin wrote, 
Herschel had not made his discovery of the new planet, wnich gave 
new ligfat-and impulse to the human mind, — that Bowdoin siqiported 
his theoTT by many plausible, and some strong aignments.* 

^November 21 — Visited by Etisha Whittlesey of Ohio, (brmeriy 
Member of Congress from that- State. InteDigent and wdl-inlbnned, 
of practical talents and sound judgment. Hie conTersation once 
turned on General St Clair, the unfortunate commander against the 
Indians in 1794, and who had been equally unfortunate in the amy 
of the Revolution. On both occasions no blemish was cast on hb 
courage or capacity. *In 1815,* said Whittlesey, * I saw St Qair eo 
the top of one of the western spurs of tiie AUeg^iany Mountains, firing 
in a log hut, and keeping a tavern fiMr a fivdihood. He had k»t his 
documents of his expenditures when in command of the army by acet* 
dents incident to Indian warfare^ and, although he repeatedly soCdted 
Congress for remuneration, his claims were ne^^ected. He had letten 
in his possesrion, which I have seen, endrely approbatory of his ccmdnctv 
from General Washington. I found him a man of commanding aspeeti 
six feet in height, reading in his log hut He recdved me as a soUfier 
and a gentleman of the old school, supporting his mortificatiooB and 
his poverty with great digni^.*" 

*« F^HTuary 25, 1848. — I have to record the loss of the friend of my 
youth, of my manhood, and of my old age, — John Quiney* Adams,— 
who died at the Cajutol, in Washington, on the 23d instant, on tiM 
qpot where his eloquence had often triumphed, and where Ins worib 
and powers were shown, and are now acknowledged. Death, whic^ 
shuts the gate of envy and opens that of fame, has at length i ntr o d uce d 
him to the rewards of a life of puri^, labor, and usefulness spent ia 
the service of his country. The language of sonow and lamentation ia 
universal. His memory is embalmed in the hearts of his coontiymea. 
No tongue but speaks his praise, — well deserved, but hardly i 



•Thii mifortimate gentlemiui wit killed at Harper*! Farry by a shot from thr 
sngine-hooM, at tht time of John Bn>wn*t Invasion of Vbftoia. 
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1^ a lift of unceafliiig labor and nndring industxy. Friend of mj liflby 
fiurewell! I owe joa ibr man/ marks of &Tor and kindneai. Manj 
inftancei of your affection and interest for me are recorded in mj 
memotjy wbidi death alone can obliterate. 

•MiiltU iOe bonis flebUis ocddit^ 
Nam flebilior qnam mihL''' 

*^Marek 10. — Attended the reception of the remains <^ John 
Quincj Adams at Faneoil Hall, by my son, J. Quincy, Jr^ as MaTOor 
of the city, fipom the Committee of Congress, consisting of a delegate 
ftom every State in the Union, who had attended them fitmi Wash- 
ington. In the eremng met the committee at my son's house. BIr. 
Tallmadge was particularly interesting to me as the son of one of my 
Congressional firiends most dear to my heart Gave and received 
many reminiscences of hb father." 

^ March 11. — Attended the solemn and very interesting ceremoniea 
at the ibneral of my fiiend, John Qnincy Adams, in the presence of 
the delegates of twenty-six States, appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatires of the United States to attend his remains to their last rest- 
ing-jdaoe, at Qmncy. 

^ March S7. — This evening the news of the Revolution in Paris, and 
the flight of Louis Philippe, is confirmed; and also the adoption of a 
republic as the government of France. 

** The attempt to establish a republic in France will end like all her 
other attempts: first, in the despotism of the many; next, in that of 
the few ; and, lasUy, in that of an individual France has not one 
element of a republic. She has voted, indeed, that death shall not be 
the penal^ for political crimes, — may it prove true I — but the paa- 
sions and the interest of parties are not to be restrained by votes. ' 
The experience of the sufi*erings of the Revolution of 1 790 may limit 
the tendency to Uoodshed; but men acting in masses are never made 
the wiser by the experience of others, or by thdr own." 

Early in 1848 my father had the following letter from bia 
old Congressional comrade James M. Broome, formerly Senator 
from Delaware. His answer, while glowing with the pleasare 
of a revived friendship, yet breathes the authentic forebodings 
of his too prophetic soul in its sadder ending. 

Mr. Brooms to Mr. Qunrcr. 

•• PHLAMLmA, lUith 30^ 1S4S. 
**Mt dear Sir: — Every political movement which has tended to 
•wallow up the old United Statesy and to transfer the seat of emplia 
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sod bttli JTCNV ] 

of new Scatoi befood oar ■»- 



bcjoiid its Bnutiy bit licoii^lift to wj i 
qwech in oppontaon to tii« iitiiiiwic 
tional bonndaiM. 

''For a kmg tame I hoped that the monJ, poGtioJ, and 
infloence </ the 'Old United' would cure die evils ondcr wlu^ ftsy 
Ubofed at their onion, and thai, bj becoming more afike, we shoold be 
better able and more willing to renst invasion in fiitare. 

"^Hiis hope is now gone, and 1 fear that we shall be mled hf people 
aliens to oar race, and antipodes to ererjthing whi^ may be wise, 
▼irtooos, and good in oar laws and institationa. I know of notyng 
to stop die acqaintioas, ontfl we shall fill np die ootSnes of Doctor 
lbomtoa*s Tisionarjr sdieme of oniting off America onder one gonr- 
eniment, to be composed of tfdrteen eonfedera^ons like die Unked 
States, die thirteen Plresidents of whi^ shall meet in grand eooncil 
on the Isthmus of Darien, and regulate the general concerns as An 
United Sutes do to the States, ftc^ and then, to use the Doctor^ 
plessant conceit, the Eagle of Freedom shall stand on die Isthmns, 
with her right wing orer the Northern hemisphere, her left wing oter 
the Soathem, and her toS over the West India Islands, pickii^ ^ 
eds oat of the Fkdfie Ocean, — unless, indeed, this in-coBrtraded 
empirs shall previoosly break bj iti own wdght 

'^ I did not intend to say more to joo now than to ask joo if joa can 
procure for me a pamphlet copy of your speech, and to asrare yon and 
Mrs. Qoincy of my unabated rtgud for both; for I have so nmA to 
say to you that I cannot trast myself to say anything by letter. 

''The truth is, that FkOTidence, who surrounds us with forgetfidneas 
of recent things to make ns let go oor hold on life by degrees, br^g^ 
ens oar recollections of die long past when life was flill of hope, and 
suflTeis ns to call them up at pleasure, and eren to bring before us oor 
friends from die grave. 

** With great regard, yoon, 

" Jamks 1L Brooms.* 



f; 



Mb. Quinct to Mb. Bboomb. 



"Mt dbab Sib: — I win not attempt to expreis the plessnre I 
derived when, on <^>ening your fiivor of the fOth instant, I r eeqgn iae d 
the steady hand and the steadfest mind of one who, more than for^ 
yean rince, imprcsied himself on my memory and heart by coausoB 
views, common feelings, and a oonftmnity of prindples, with a depA 
whioh time has not obliterated, nor separ at i o n nor want of interooone 
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nutteriaDy diminithed. He liTest then ; be breathes this Tital aic; be 
•tni ei^joji the light of the ttan and the tight of thii goodlj nnirene; 
bot how, and where? Does he rit solitarf in his advanced jears, or 
is he gUddened by the cheerfbl Toioes d children and descendants? 
Had joa siud nK>re about jourselfy joor letter would have been thrice 
welcome. The multitude of m/ departed friends draws those which 
surriTe with a triple cord nearer the heart 

** That I owe this evidence of recollection to. the desire of obtaining 
a copy of a speech which I had thought buried in oblivion, * in the 
fiunily vault of all the Capulets,' wins a circumstance not the less fla^ 
tering to my pride, nor the less indicadve of your friendship; but 
when, in the kindly warmth of ancient sympathy, you apply to it the 
epithet * prophetic,' and declare that the events oi the passing period 
have brought it ' to your memory and heart,' I feel something of the 
excited exaltation of the Latin poet:— 

'Snblimi ftriam sidera vertice.' 

Such an! the tranatory dreams of a 6%ttered vanity, destined imme- 
distely to awaken into the consciousness of the utter disregard and 
Ibigetfolnen to which it is destined. 

** I have (bund a copy of that effort, and transmit it, as you reqnesti 
in company with this letter. 1 have read it Uhdajf for dke Jim lists 
since it was published, in 1811 ; and I rgoice that I see so little to 
regret «ther in its temper or language, and nothing at all to be 
ashamed of in the aigument. Had my view of our constitutional 
dn^ been then maintained as it ought to have been, and the States 
been called upon individually to sanction the admission of new States 
beyond the andent limits of the original thirteen, the precedent would 
have been condunve, and at this day we should not have heard of 
Texas or Mexico as adjuncts to our Union. Congress would not in 
such case have dared to assume, as they have done, the power of 
voting into the Union new States beyond the andent limits, by its own 
exclusive authority, and thus turned thdr limited powers into a prac* 
tical despotism. The consequences of these assumptions I could repre- 
sent, — inevitable and not distant; but there is a recklessness in the 
political influences of die period which sets at defiance all the wamingp 
of history and experience, spurns all evidence and all aigument, and 
paralyzes endeavors by makii^ success hopeless. Let them be poiN 
erAd as they may, passion and party spirit will make them 

' Ora^ Dei Jnssu noa unqnam credita.' 

'^For BiyseU; I hear the hollow voice of the rushing waters, fore* 
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teSag Um eouBf ■loiiB,--ibr eome it win, ^tKoagb pn^^ 
God! neither in TOUT daj nor flniM. Eren now I feel tbe apbooTiaf 
of die adraneing tempeet, I aee the broken colomni of cor Umont 
and realise the grinding of their maaiTe materialt at thejr dai4 
aguntt each other — moi wUkmd Uood, 

•"Pardon the effenrefcenoe of an old man's fe^ngi and feais, a^d 
lei me know how time paaes with joa, and amnre jonndf alwajs of 
the remembrance and the regard of jonn, 

«J08IAK QUORJT* 

The gentleman named in the next passage from the diary was 
Mr. James Hejwoody F. R. &, member for North Lancashire in 
the third and fourth Parliaments of the present reign, and still 
active in all liberal moTements in England. 

* Vlsted hf James Hejrwood, an Englishman, an Oxonian, and a 
member of Parliament; also bj M. Kaeppen, a learned Dane, for sereral 
jears Proftstsor in the Uniyenity at Athens, Greeoeu Hejwood is 
e?efy inch an Englishman, — in look, manner, and bearing, — higUy 
educated, but retenred in society. A reformer in principle, bat appar- 
ently wise and practical in his riewa. He took a h^h rank at Ozftrd, 
but haTing been edocated by Dr. Carpenter, and being liberal in Ins 
Tiews on the subject of rdipon, he refined to rign the Thir^F-nine 
Articles, and was of conseqoenoe refosed a degree. He sud Ptt iejiii 
was all-prevalent at Oxford, and that, in appointing to p ro fe smrs lu p^ 
it was made a critorion of qualification, to the exdurion of men mora 
highly adi^ted to the oflkes than those appointed. This had gone so 
fiir as to create a diqxmtion towards reaction ; and m eaem e s were in 
train to induce the crown to interfere by the exertion of its p cero ga t i ftb 

« Hcywood sent for my accqitance die « History of the En^ifhUoi- 
Tcnities' by Hnber, in three volumes, tramlated fiom the German at 
his instance and expense, he being the proprietor of the work. It is 
very osefiil and cnrioaB.* 

^November 1. — Sent a copy of my *ffistory of Hsrrard Uniref^ 
si^' to him. He accompanied me to Cambridge, and riiited the Col- 
Icges, the Obserratoiy, Prerident Ererett, and Ph> fiM ior Agsmis." 

In January, 1849, my &ther wrote a pamphlet enUtled * A 
Pka for Harvard,* to eoonteract what he concdTed to be the 
b^nnings of an attempt to change the name of the UniTenity 
fiom *■ Harvard Ccdlege,'' its andent corporate name, or ** Harvard 
Uoiversity,'* a style which the Ceoatitntioa of Haasadmsetts pei^ 
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miUed it to assame, to ^ The UoiTeraitj at GaiDbridg;e in New 
England,^ —the Triennial Catalogue of 1848 and the smaller 
semiannual Catalogues for that year and the two previous years 
appearing with that name upon their title-pages, and the one for 
1848-49 having a note appended to it justifying the change. 
And President Everett, holding the just opinion that the in^tito- 
tion had fiurly outgrown the proportions of a college, and as- 
sumed those of a university, and thinking that the time had 
come for bestowing upon it its due title, was in the habit of so 
styling it in his official writings and speeches. In this opinion 
his predecessor did not share, and, fearing that the innovation 
might grow into a custom and a precedent, he made this recla- 
mation against it, which was well received by the graduates and 
the public; and the ancient landmark was restored, and has re- 
mained unremoved unto this day* 

Thus the first years of my father^s green old age passed on, 
filled up with the tranquil and happy occupadons of which these 
extracts from his Diary afford examples. The months from May 
to November were always spent at Quincy, and those from No- 
vember to May in town. Until the spring of 1850 my mother 
had her average of health, and enjoyed these alternations, and 
the varied pleasures attending them, with all the keenness of her 
impressible and sympathetic nature. She held that the mun ele- 
ments of happiness in life were personal independence, a love of 
Uterature, and a love of the country. These elements, finely 
mixed in her own nature, she encouraged her children to develop 
in themselves by her precept and example. She had an exqui- 
site percepUon of the beauties of nature and of books, and the 
keenest relish of them, while her manners, at once dignified and 
engaging^ and her great gifts of conversation, fitted her to derive 
the highest enjoyment from general society, to which she ever 
lent grace and animation. The sensibility of her organisation, 
mental and physical, would have been almost too acute for hap- 
piness, had it not been qualified by the soundest judgment and the 
most mfallible good sense. She had been most emphatically the 
helpmate of her husband in all the various activities of his life, 
and she had the happiness to witness and to share the honor and 
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rerereooe whidi aooompanied his old age for five yean after hb 
had entered into its rest But in the winter and spring of 1850 
the shadows of approadung calamity h^an lo gather orer the 
hoosdiold that had seemed for so many years to he exempt from 
hereavement and sorrow. Her health rapidly £uled, and it was 
plain that the healing art could do no more for her than to make 
eamr her descent to the graTO. She was removed to Qoincy, 
and there, in the. scenes she loved hest» she gradually passed 
away, with every mitigatioa that assiduous affection could afford 
her. The sweet influences of nature, and the blessed magic of 
books, helped to charm away the hours of pun and weariness. 
Not long before her death she asked one of my nsters to read 
aloud to her one of Jane Austen's novels, adding with an ex* 
co^Dg smile^ 

«'Eor so to faitsfpote a litOs mss^ 
Let my ihdl tiioiigfats dally with fiOse sonnissi* 

In the perfect possession of her omental powers, and knowing ex* 
octly her condition, she awuted patiently and calmly the hour of 
death. She died on the first day of September, 1850, having all 
but completed her seventy-seventh year. Three days afterwards 
the ftmeral services were performed by the Reverend William 
Parsons Lunt, the minister of the parish, in the presence only of 
her fiunily, excepting Mr. Charles Frauds Adams, who chimed 
the privilege of an hereditary friendship, and his wife. My 
fiuher, attended by my brother and myself, proceeded through a 
driving storm of wind and run to Mount Auburn, where he 
buried her in his own new tomb, wherein was never man yet 
laid. The next record in his diary is nearly two months later. 

'^ October SO. — ^ During the period intervening rince the last entry 
in my diary, my heart has been too fiiU, my loss too great, to yield nse 
any plessnre in the retrospect After an illneas oommendi^ in March 
but, on the 1st of September my wift, the companion d my lifh, one 
who had been for more than fifty-tfiree yeais its solace, its support, its 
joy, its reliance, was taken from me. It is the will of Heaven. lsnb> 
mit, but nature cannot be stayed in vindicating its affections. Lift is 
not, it cannot be to me hereafter, what it once wss. . . . Though aflUcted, 
I have no reason to use any language but that cf gratitude, confidenoa, 

\ 
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and trott But the heart tnnie iiiToliiiitarily to all it hat lott,-*tha 
Ifuth of her affectioiii, the fiuthfulnen with wluch the peribrmed her 
dntjr under ererjr aspect of life and ibrtiiiie« the derotedneti of her 
mind to aH the oljects embraced within the female sphere, the pore 
and elerated tone of her inteU^ct, and the exquinte taste, sensibility, 
and delicacj which gare to her a charm and a power which extended 
hr b^ond the domestic drde, and was recognized b/ all who had the 
priTil^^ of her companionshipi Happj and betoved in lift, in her 
illness rengned, acquiescent, anxious onl/ to assuage the grief of those 
around her, her thoughts seemed concentrated apon one pmpose, — that 
of praenring her setf-possesrion. Not a word of complaint or anxie^ 
escaped her. In the last week oi her lift she was engaged in reading 
works of taste and Uteratore, with the same del%ht and the same criti- 
cal acumen ftr which she was dtstingoished ; and she would not aDo w 
a word of sorrow or regret to be uttered on her account Once, 
indeed, she heard, as I stood bj her bedside, an iuToluntarjr ngh escape 
me. Turning toward me with a look of inexpressible tenderness, ^ 
eacchu me d, < O, don't ngh! there is nothing to sigh about!' In tlua 
tone her spirit maintained itself to the last, departing apparentlj with 
no more anxie^ about the fbture than if she was about, at the proper 
season, to quit her residence in the country ftr that in the dtj. Ik m 
impossible ftr an/ death to be in manner more dignified, or in mode 
more desirable." 

My father aoon aought the relief from the pretence of this great 
grief which stodj and occupation could afford. He busied him- 
self with finishing his History of the Boston Atheneum, whidi 
had been delayed, as he says himself, by circumstances for whidi 
he was not responsible, adding :— 

**! am weQ repaid ftr all the difficulties and trouble attending it hf 
the satisftction I ftd at having been instrumental in presenring the 
mem o iy and senrices d some of my early friends, and by ha^ng done 
justice, thoc^ feably, to thdr mertts." 

This work was very weU received by the proprietors of the 
AthensBum and the general public; and, bendes recording the 
serrices and characters of several excellent and accomplished 
men whose menuMies were fading out of the minds of this gen* 
era^n, it brought the importance of nuuntaining such an institu- 
tion distinctly to the attention of tlie communis* Two or three 
years later he came to the rescue of the Athensram from a prop* 
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. odtion to make it the nodeos of a paUic libnuj tar tlie oae of 
tlie dtiiena at large. My father thought thia would be an mi- 
warrantable deviation from the original deaign of the institution, 
and inexpedient, besides, in many other points of view. His 
pamphlets had the effect of defeating the plan, and it were not, 
perhaps, too mudi to claim for him that they and hia History vu^ 
terially helped to revive the public interest in the Athensom, 
and to promote the movement which soon aflerwards placed it on 
its present enlai^ged and permanent foundation. 

*^ November 14, 1850. — In the evening read Thucydides. Hjs 
declaration that his woric was intended to be KT^i»a it ck(, on eveHat^ 
ing pouesnon^ for mankind, indicates that he possessed the sptiit which 
rendered his work what it is, — immortal." 

** December 28. — From half past dj^t o'clock till deven engaged in 
writing a report on the Observatory, then rode to Qnincy. Betamed 
at two in the afternoon on business. Bead four Odes of HtMrace, one of 
Bums; then on businea of the farm till eight o'dock ; visited Jonathan 
Phillips tiU nine ; the rest of the evening at my s(m*s house. 

' Malta petentibns 
Pesnot roalta; bene est, coi Pens obtoHt 
Psrca, quod satis es^ msno."* 

*^Decend)er 29. — A violent snow-storm prevented my going ta 
church. Continued the report on the Observatory; also, read one cf 
the odes of Bums. The state of the weather gave effect to one pf his 
happy eifunons : — 

'0 Natorel sU thy shows and forms 
To foeling, pensive hearts have duurms ; 
Whether the summer kindly wanas 

With lift and lights 
Or winter bowls, In gusty stormy ' 

The loi^ dsik n^t'" 

In 1852 he published his *< Munidpal History of the Town and 
Gxj of Boston from ito FoundaUon to the Year 1880,* bdi^ 
the first two centnriea of its exbtence. It is chiefly devoted to 
the later history of Boston, after it became a d^, under his own 
administration and that of Mr. Phillips ; but it tells all that there 
is to tell of the previous story of the town, with curious illuatra* 
tions of the state of sodety and the customs of the place in Sta 
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ttuAj dajiv drawn from its records and oUier original sonroes. 
It is compactly and tersely written, and most always hold a high 
rank among the local histories whidi have multiplied so madi 
of late years. This work finished, and hefore it was through 
the press, he h^sn upon his Memmr of John Quincy Adams, 
on the ground that he found regular occupation necessary to his 
hapfttness. He had been appointed in the year 1848, by the 
Manachusetts Historical Sodety, to write a sketch of the Uife of 
Mr. Adams, to be published with their Transactions. He pro- 
posed to himself at first to do no more than this ; but the subject 
grew upon him and gave him occupation and amusement for the 
next six years, and at last took upon itself the dimensions of a 
Tolume. 

DiAET. <*lf(qf l.^Being inyited to the IcgidadTe banquet pren 
toKosrathatFaneailHsllfldeemeditmydatytoattend. I had the 
gratification to find that, thoii(^ long separated firom such scenes, n^ 
presence was not divegarded. Ai I took my seat I was greeted by 
die wbde assembly. My addreas to Kossath, though spontaneouSi was 
well received by him and by the audience. Such tribates it is no 
shame to any man to schnowledge to be gratifying, particolariy when 
accompanied by a conscioasnem that they haTe been the result neither 
of snbaenriency to the many, nor abandonment of the interests of the 
fiwr.- 

AH who were present on that most interesting occanon mnst 
remember the graceful meeting of the old American statesman 
and the young Hungarian hero^ the fitness of their words, and the 
enthusiasm of the company. 

In the autumn of 1852 a transaction occurred, my fiither^a 
part in which is too characteristic to be omitted in any accoqnt 
of his life. When he was carrying out the qf>erations whidi re- 
sulted in the building of the market-house, he had made a whar( 
called the (Sty Wharf, oppodte its eastern end. This wharf he 
considered to be of pardcular importance to the rest of the wharf 
property on the harbor, and he hdd that the dty should alwayy 
keep the control of it The lease of this wharf expired in Sep- 
tember, 1852, and the dty goTemment proposed selling it by 
ancdon to the highest bidder. As soon as my father saw the 
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rndTertisement of the salei he wiote a ktter to the HaTor remon- 
Btniting agaiiut this aetioo, and giTing Us reasons why it shoidd 
not be taken. Not satisfied with this, he immediatelj followed 
np his letter bj a personal interview with that magistrate^ ia 
which he uiged his objections with fresh earnestness. The Major 
seemed impressed with his argamentSy and sobmitted his letter 
to the committee having the matter in chaige. The sale, bow* 
ever, went forward, and on the day appmnted my fiuher went to 
Faneuil Hall to witness it as a spectator. When the bidding 
ceased at the point of four hundred thousand dollars, he was 
moved to take a part in the competidon, ^irrenstibly impelled,* 
as he says in his Diary, ^ by an influence of the origin of which 
I was wholly unconsdous.* It is not imposuUe, however, that 
the origin of this irresistible influence was the knowledge he had, 
above all other men present, of the value of the property. It was 
finally knocked down to him at four hundred and eleven thousand 
dollars ; and the announcement was received by the numerous 
company of competitors and spectators with loud dieers. He 
stated to them that he had not acted as a speculator, but merely for 
the purpose of giving the city government an opportunity to re- 
consider their action in the premises. Should they refuse to do S0| 
he was very willing to take the risk of the purdiase. This an- 
nouncement was received with renewed dieering. Accordingly 
he wrote to the Mayor offering to relbquish his purchase if the 
city government would bind itself and its successors not to pait 
with the property for the space of twenty years. Tlus of£et being 
refused, he kept the estate, and its improvement and management 
gave him occupation for the rest of his life. 

DiABT. <<JV6niar|f 15, 1858. •» Visited Cambridge inth Dr. Kane, 
a suTgeon in the navy, of grest enterprise and apparently indomitable 
win. As toigeon he attended the American expedition to the Noitii 
Pole in search of Sir John FraakHn, and is now appointed to oon- 
mand a second expedition to the Aietio Cirde. He is confident that 
there is an open sea under the Pole, in which he is of opinion Frank- 
lin may be imprisoned, and is determmed, if posnble, to make the ftoi 
certain. From character, spirit, practical skill, and sdentific attain- 
ment, he seems weU adapted to the enterprise.* 

\ 
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•* February 7» 1854.— Bead Webrtei^t lepl/ to* Hajne, and Fkxk* 
nan*! Histoiy of Pontiac't Coii8pinus/» a work of great merit, writtea 
with nrach apparent labor and refeareli» and graphic descriptions of 
absoiUng interest The characteristic traits of Indian life, motiyes, 
and feelings are sketched with a hand that well deserres to be called 
masterijT. I have seldom read a work with more entire approbation.* 

*^Marek 29. — Some fiiend has sent me a sermon on old age b/ 
Theodore Parker. It has the TiTacity and generalization of his stjrlec 
Instead of a sermon, it conasts of a series of fiincy sketches, pencilling^ 
by the way. Some things are represented according to nature, some 
are imaginary, others mistaken. So ftr as my experience goes at the 
age of eighty-two, I cannot agree that it is the characterintic of old 
age to lose the lore of new things and new persons, and think the old 
to be better. On the contrary, almost eyerything at the present time 
seems to me to be better; and I do not limit this feeling and opinion to 
physical improrements and accommodations, but extend it to morals 
and religion. It is tme, that with increasing population crime has 
increased, bat with it a coonteraeting spirit is in action aiming to 
repress these consequences, accompanying which is an enlarged sense 
of public dn^, willing to make sacrifices of time, labor, and money 
for the general improrement and comfort of our race. And as to per- 
sons, although lore of the lost gradually fades away with time, and 
exists more in memoiy than feeling, yet the Ioto of the friends who 
remain to us is increased in ibtenrity by the bereayemen^s to which, in 
the coarse of nature, age is compelled to submit.* 

** Jfordk 80. — What Parker says of pains and infimutaes I do not 
realise. Hus may be the effect of original constitution, haying 
always been &yored with health, and somewhat to what he calk * the 
reli|^ of the flesh,' which is unquestionably a means of preyendng 
its infirmities. .... I can truly respond to his anecdote of Dr. Priestley, 
who^ in his e%htaeth year, preached that ' old age was the happiest 
time of lift.* I would only modify this language by the acknowledg- 
ment that an my life has been as happy, and more happy than I hay^ 
desenred, and the experience of the present is in onisoa with the past* 

In the autumn of 1854 ao attempt was made to effect a union 
of the cities of Boston and CbarWown. This proposition my 
father rensted to the best of his ability. He wrote a strong 
pamphlet on the subject, of which be distributed a large edition 
at his own expense. Whatever effect it had was on the citisens 
of Charlestown, for a large minority of those of Boston who voted 
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00 Uie qnesdoQ— >V>iil7 about a tbird of tbo legal Toten— -went 
for the ankm. The vote of Charlestown defeated the tdiefiie. 
Hit prindpal reasons for his oppondoo are thus written down in 
his Diarj, and perhaps it maj not be amiss to pot them on record 
here. What be deprecates most is 

"A change in the wise pdicj of oor ancestMs, fbonded opoa the 
divinon of our population into small mnnicipalitie% and introdacing 
gigantic cities, which| hy remonng the interesti of the commoni^ 
from the inspection of the inhabitants, introdoces among them an 
indifference to public affatrs, and opens temptataoni to the selfish, the 
unprincipled, and intrigmng to get the management of city affairs, 
remlting in making aU the concerns of a city the objects of the plun- 
der of wretched adyenturen without patriotism, guided b/ no other 
motiTes than priTate gain or poGtical adTancement" 

Nearl J a jear later be thus speaks of the revelations of Mr. J. 
Q. Adams's Diary, which Mr. Charles F. Adams bad lent to 
him for eonsoltation when writing Mr. Adams's life^ as to a mat- 
ter of personal interest to himself. 

^NoveaAer 8, 1855. — The morning chiefly emploTod in copjing 
from J. Q> Adams's Diary a graphic detail of the proceedings of the 
Board of Oreneeri of Harvard College, and of Uie committee ^ 
pointed by them (m my report, as Breadent of that institution, on the 
disturbances in that College in 1884. The whde detail is Teiy curious 
and interesting, exhilnting the base passions which endearored to im- 
pCeate me, and the spirited defence made by Mr. Adams in m j beha]£ 
A number of political rirals thought they had me at disadTantage, 
and would probably hsTC given me great trouble had not Adams 
had the courage and the friendship to interpose in my behalt I have 
always appreciated his conduct on that occarion, and cherished ibr him 
a gratefid heart But until I had the reading of thb diary, I never 
understood the malignity with which I was assailed, nor the laborious 
seal with which I was defended by Mr. Adams. I always knew that 
those troubles were £umed from without, if not enldndled there. A 
newspaper of the city was devoted to the discontented youth, and I 
always believed that a politicsl rival who had applied to be appointed 
Ifterideni of the seminary befers I was chosen, as was wdl known, was 
the most active in encoursging these malcontents. The diary of Mr. 
Adams explains the motions and motives of thb vermicular enemy. 
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. **I wai gratified to find the conne of tlie CoOege wat maintained 1^ 

fodh men ai Beigamin Fickman, John WeDi, Bichard SoUiTan, Lem^ 
' ' nel Shawy James'SaTage, Dr. LoweD, and Dr. IVanoii» 

^'^ •« The partieobn of that debate, throogh the lapse of time, haTO 

m*^ been obliterated firom m/ memoiy, which this report of Mr. Adams 

has reYired in my mind, bringing with it a renewed sense of mj obli- 
gation for the spirit and laborious seal with which he defended me and 
^^' thegoiremmeniof theCoDcge.* 



i0i 
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CHAPTEB XX. 

18M-18CS. 

Hb hmMMaet n Pounct.— Abbobbssgb or thb Tvaarrm Sultb Law. 

— LsTTSB moM Wabbdiotoii iBmo.— Thb Amauut cm Mb. Sombbb. 

— Lbttbb to Mb. Hoab. — Addbbss at Qudict. — Lbttbbs fbom Pbo- 

FKSaOB SlLUXAB ABB Mb. SuXBBB. — LbTTBB TO Mbs. WaTBBBTOB.— > 

Fbbxobt Caxfaiob.— WBiTBt .** Waia Pouor Abaltsboi.** — Rbob^ 
tk» or Mb. Sumsibb. ^ Elbctiob or Mb. Bubliboamb. — Dbbbat or 
Fbbmobt. — Rbmotal to Pabk Stbbbt. — YniT bbom Bichabd Gob* 
DBB. — Lbttbb rBOM Mb. Motlbt.— Fbom Lobo Ltbdhobr. — Elbc- 
tiob or LuiooLB. — Bbbabibo out or thb Rbbbluob.— Hn Faith vk 

THB BbSITLT. — LbITBB TO GAPTAIB QUDKnT. — MbBTI with a IHBA- 

BuxG AcaoBBT. — Hit Pbbsobai. Habrb. — Bbbbatbxbbtb. — Bbub- 
lotjs OranoHi. -^ Addbbss to thb Ubhui Cum. — Dbath or CoumwL 
Shaw.^Lbttbb to Pbbsidbbt LnooiiB. — Oobbbvobdbbob wim 
PBorsnoB Oaibbbs. — Cobcldsiob or Bit Diabt. 

r* mutt not be tappoted that Mr. Quioe^ was undMervant of 
the portentoat eventt which made up the historj of the yean 
nnce he resigned the Preudency of the TTniTertitj, or indiffisreol 
to them. In the annexation of Texati the war with Mexico^ and 
the incorporation of the territory wrested from that repnbBc with 
onr own, he saw the literal fulfilment of his prophedes of near 
half a century before. The compromises of 1850, and espedally 
the Fugitire Slave Bill, he regarded as inevitable consequences of 
the dominion which the Slave Power had obtuned over the pel* 
icy and desUnie^ of the country. All these calamitieSy and the yel 
greater ones of which they might be the precursors, he considered 
the logical resulu of the coup (Titat of 1808, by which Mr. Jeffei^ 
son established the precedent that foreign territory might be made 
an integrsl portion of the domain of the Unital States by the 
mere act of Congress, without first obtaining the consent of the 
people in their sovereign capadty. During the years of Ids 
headship of the Univerrity he had abstained, as a matter of aea- 
demical deoorami from taking any active part in the pdlidos of 
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tbo day. And now, alUumgh thej bad assaoM^ a much more 
meDadng aspect tban ever before» he 8tfll felt a stroDg reluctance 
to mingling again with theniy natural enough in view of his age 
and lo^ retirement firom the political arena. SUU he could not 
see the battle raging without an instinctiTe desire to be in the 
midst of it again. The recollection <^ the eertaminii ^fdudia^ — 
^'the rapture of the strife," — which he had felt so keenly in the 
old time, might weU invite him to engage in a contest which was 
but the continuation of the fierce struggles of lus prime. The 
enforcement in Boston of the Fugitive Slave Law in 1851, and 
jet more in 1854^ stirred his spirit deeply. It appears from 
his Diary that he btended attadcing that in^eunous enactment 
^ through the press in 1851, and that he had bestowed much puns 
in preparation for it ; but, for some reason which does not appear, 
it did not see the light On the occasion of the rendition of An- 
thony Bums, on the 2d of June, 1854, the blackest day that 
Boston had seen since her history began, he fled from the spec* 
tade of that great disgrace. He says in his Diarys — 

'^June S. — Left Boston as early as possible to avcnd the painM 
scene of a human creatore r^tored to bondage by the arm of the law. 
The public sendment so averse to the measure, that a body of troops, 
and cannon loaded, were deemed requisite to carry the law into ex- 
ecution. Such was the opposition manifested. Eventi indicative of 
discontents, which are at no distant period, if not removed, to be the 
source of irretrievable discords and dangers to the continuance of our 
Umon." 

In the winter of 1854, indeed, he attended the public meeting 
held in FaneuQ Hall on the occasion of the Repeal of the Mis- 
soon Compromise, to join in the general protest against that 
infamy. Though he had declined acting as one of the Vice- 
Preddents of the meeting, he was spied out by the crowd, who 
demanded him so loudly and earnestly that he had to comply, 
and, to use his own words, ''addressed them briefly, though 
wholly nnprepared. It resulted in my own conviction that my 
mind was yet at my command, and not without satisfiiction to 
others, ju^ng from the fact that it has exposed me to that 
*p€uimum gmu$ inindeontm, laudmUu^^ 
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The next Aagusl he was invited to attend the WUg State Coih 
▼ention, and went accordinglj, though he had never acooiuited 
himself as belonging to the Whig partj. Being called npon to 
ipeaky he took the opportanity to express his opinions veiy &« 
tinctlj as to the recent honror ena<sted in Boston, of which he 
gave a briefly eneigetio redtkd. 

''The oUigation,** he said, ** incumbent upon the Free States to de- 
liver op fugitive slaves, must be obliterated from the Constitntion at 

everj hasard. We have seen our Court^House in diainsi two 

battalions of dragoons, eight compames of artilleiy, twelve companies 
of infantrj, the whole constabulary force of the dty police, the entire 
disposable nuurines of the United States, with artillery loaded for ac- 
tion, all marching in support of a Pretorian band, conasting of one 
hundred and twenty select friends and assodates of the United States 
Marshal, with loaded pistols and drawn sw<»ds, — and all tins militaiy' 
preparation and array, for what purpose? To escoii and conduct a 
poor, trembling slave from a Boston Court-House to the fetters and 
lash of Us masterl 

** This display of military force the Mayor of thb city oflldally d^ 
dared to be necessary on Uie occasion. Kay, more, at a puUie festi- 
val he oipeolj took to himself the |^ory of tUs display, declaring that 
by it life and liber^ had been saved, and the honor of Boston vindi* 

catedl 

• • • • • 

««This scene, thus awftd, thus detestable, every inhalHtant of tfds 
metropolis, nay, more, every inhabitant of thb Commonwealth, may 
be compelled again to witness, at any and every day of the year, at 
the will or the whim of the meanest and basest sUvdioIdcr of the 
South.* 

He significantly added, that the obliteraUon of the obBgatioo 
to return fugitive slaves was as much for the benefit of the davo- 
holders as of the people of the Free States. On their own 
ground, of course, that slavery was an institution that should be 
preserved. And the result has proved the troth of his assertioo. 
Nothing, perhaps, prepared the way to the sudden destruction of 
the slave system more effectually than the Fugitive Skve Law. 
It hdped to educate the Northern mind thoroughly up to thai 
point. 

His speech was well recdved by the body of the Convendoi^ 
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tbo greater part of whom, doabtless, soon made part of the new 
Bepublican parQr, though I apprehend it was not altogether well 
pleasing in the ears <^ the leaders of the moribund Whig organ!- 
sation, who jet hoped agunst hope for slaTeholding help in their 
extremity. 

As time passed on, and the resolute purpose of the slaveholders 
to make slavery coextensive with the Union, by overriding the 
common law, declared and enforced in many of the Free States 
by statute, making every slave a freeman who was brought within 
their frontiers through the act of the master, and hy the forcible 
intrusion of slavery into reluctant Territories by the national 
arm, became more and more apparent, the resistance of the true 
patriots of the Free States to these aggressions on their own 
rights, as well as on those of the negroes, became more and more 
pronounced. In these feelings, and in every disposition to defeat 
designs so fiUal to liber^, Mr. Quincy shared, and soon made 
himself prominent in the first great struggle between slavery and 
freedom for ascendancy in the country, in which John C. Fre- 
mont was selected as the champion of the North. The outrages 
in Kansas, and the cowardly attempt upon the life of Senator 
Sumner in his place by one slaveholder with a bludgeon, sup- 
ported by another with a revolver, aroused his indignation, in 
common with that of all honest men, and led him to unite with 
them in an attempt to limit, if it could not be destroyed, the sys- 
tem thus fruitful of treacheiy, cruelty, and crime. 

But before entering upon this passage of his life I must find 
room for the following cordial letter from Washington Irving, 
and fixr a few extracts from his Diaiy. 

Ma. Ibyihq to Mb. Quinct. 

««SmnTsmB, Sbivli V, 1S5S. 
**Mt dxab Sot: — I must apologise to yon for delaying so loi^ to 
answer your very kind letter, and to acknowledge with many thanks 
thereceiptofthecopy of thelifeofMiJor Shii;w. I iirel much intei^ 
csted by the account you gave of the late Cobnel Tallmadge, and of 
your intimacy with him when jrou were in Congress together. Those 
were gallant days when yon and he served together in Coogrea. It 
was a great intdlectual treat to attend in the galleries. There were 
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DoUe cbunpioDt in both partiesy and a wondeifal array of laknt I 
bad the pleasure of bearing yoa apeak repealedljr» and I recoOeel 
being t^n^ at one time with the noble soora with wbicb joa spoke 
of the miserable par^ backs, «tbe eartb-spirited ammah' tradjpng 
abng in die traces, in the bope of receiiing tbeir aDotted portion of 
provender. I am recalling ragnely a noble inyeetiYe wbicb joa mi^ 
baTO ibfgotten. Of the bigb-spirited, lugb-minded orators of tbat da j 
I boltere joa are almost tbe only one left. Bat I fed it an bonor to 
address one <^ tbe ^Uu of tbose inteUectaal combatants. BelioTe me, 
with tbe lowest respect, ftc, joart Terj tratyt 

**Wa8Hingtoh Irtoto.* 

**/ttfie 29. — Tbis morning I accompanied (m board ibe Cambria 
my sons-in-law and mjr daogbteis, Mr. and Mrs. Greene, and Mr. and 
Mrs. WaterBton« and tbeir daagbter, Helen Waterston. Tbej sailed 
for liyerpool, intending to spend a year in Eorc^M. Hearen grant 
tbem a safe rojage, a bappy excnrrion, and a retnm in bealtb, wbedier 
lam permitted tobebere toreceiTO tbemornoti Very precioas are 
tbey to mj beart, hj tbe ties of natore and society, bat mack more so 
by a oniformity of affectionate intercoarse. I can most traty, in tbe 
language of tbe poet, address the Cambria, 

' Reddas Incolomem praoor, 
Et serres anim» dimidiam i 



In the interral between tbis entry and tbe next extract the 
assault on Mr. Sumner was perpetrated* Tbe letter' my ftther 
speaks of was one addressed to Mr. K Rockwood Hoar,, now 
one of tbe Justices of tbe Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in 
reply to one inviting him to attend the annual Unitarian festiTsL 
Tbis invitation be declined for the following reason. 

** My mind is in no state to recdve pleasure from social scenes and 
finendly mtercourse. I can think or speak of nothing bat of the oo^ 
rages of slaveholders in Kansas, and the o u trages of davebdders at 
Washington, — outrages wbicb if not met in the sfnrit of our fiithen 
of the Bevblution (and I see no ngn that they will be), oar fiberties 
are bat a name, and our Unioii will prove a cursei'' 

After recounting the more recent viUanies, — tbe Fagittve 
Slave Law, the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the invanoo 
of Kansas, and tbe help c^ven it by the government, and, finaHj, 
the cowardly assault on Mr. Sumner, — he thus proceeds : — 

\ 
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** In m/ Ofumoiiy it it time to ipeak oo the housetop what erery nun 
who it worthy of the name of freeman ntten in hit chamber and fteb 
in hb heart. By a series of coixnption, intrigue, and cnnning^bribing 
the high bj appointments of state, the low bj the hope of emolii- 
ments, — pkying between the parties of the Free States, and eoonter- 
acting one hy the other, — bj flattering the rain, paying the mean, and 
rewarding the subsenrient, — the slareholders haTe|in theoonite of 
fifty yean, osorped the whole constitutional powers of the Union, hare 
possessed themselTes of the execntiTe chair, of the halls of Congress, 
of the national courts of justice, and of the military ann, leering 
nothing of hope to the spirit of fireedom in the Free States but publio 
speech in the Legislature and the ballot4>oz. The one, a slareholder^s 
mob b crushing in Kansas; the other, a deputation from the slaTehold- 
en of the House of Representatires hare attempted to crush in the 
. Senate by a slareholder's bludgeon. 

**Myh^artistoofblL If I should pour forth all that is in it, both 

paper and time would (ail me. IVuly, I am yours, 

••JoaiAH QuorcT. 
••ga»or,llsrST,lSiC» ' 

*^Majf 28. — My letter to Hoar pubfished by him, and well recoTed 
by the pubUc, and lai*ge editions called for. My thoughts are so ab- 
sorbed by the erents of the day thai I can attend to notlung ebe.* 

This letter to Mr. Hoar waa followed almost immediately by 
an address deliTered in Quincy, at the requeat of its inbabitaotSy 
on <* The Nature and Power of the Blare States, and the Dotiea 
of the Free States.'* In this address be showed, with great 
deamess and energy, the e£fect of slavery upon the diameter of 
the slayeholdera, the origin and growth of the sapremacy of 
davery in the coondla of the nation, and the duties of the North 
in that hoar of danger. He said, on tUa point: — 

*'The Free States are then, undeniably, at this day, in that rery 
state of things in which the warning rdce of Washbgton deckred 
* RB8ISTAMCS TO BB THBiB DUTY.* During mofo than forty years, 
the sjttrit of a continued series of enoroadmients has established otct 
them the warn of all pasibU deipoiitms^ — that or auLTBHOLDBBa." 

And he thos ooodndea the wbde matter:— 

<< At the coming dection, I cannot doubt that the Free States, m 
wluch the greatest proportion of practicd wisdom, actiTO tdent, and 
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•ffident Tirtoe ezkU, wQl take poneanon of thk gorernmeiit; reitore 
to the CooftitutioQ tbe p ro p ortioni of power established bj Washing* 
ton; reinstate, in full force, that banner against the extennon'of 
slavery called *the Hissouri Conpromise'; make Kansas a fVee 
State ; and pet an end forerer to the addition of any more Slave 
States to this Union; — duties to be fulfilled oC e9ery hazard^ eren of 
the dissdution of the Union iM£ If this Union is destined to break 
to pieces, it cannot fall in a more glorious strugg^ than in the en- 
deaTor to limit the farther extena<m of sUnrerj, — that diijgrace of 
our nation, and curw of our race.* 

This address was verj widely drcolated, and doabtlesa, to- 
g 4her with his previous letter to Mr. Hoar, had an appreciable 
effect in the aroonng and directing the spirit of the Northern 
States in the great Presidential campaign then about to open* 
He received many letters of grateful acknowledgment of this 
timely service from different seotiona of the country. One or 
two of these will not be oat of place here. That ^f Pvofeasor 
Silliman of New Haveiiy one whom all men delighted to booovv 
shows that there was at least one other* octogenarian in whom 
the call of tbe crisis renewed the s(Mrit and energies of youth. 

PRorsssoB Sn.uMAy to Mr. Quoror. 

«Htv KatsiS Coas^ AiVMt S^ ISiSb 
** Dbar Sir : — Be pleased to accept my best thanks ht your pow- 
erful, searching, and truthfbl address ddivered at Quiney. Yean 
sit so lightly on your head, that even your handwriting retains die 
characteristic roundness and fulness of bygone, days, and the dear- 
nesB and vigor of thought and glow of patriotism have suffered no 
eclipse, and now slune as they shone half a eentmy ago. 

M Mere compliment I avoid firom taste, and aljure from prmciplev 
but both taste and prindple umte in the approbation tins effort elirtts 
from me. 

^ Tbe development which you, rir, have made m pving the history 
of the rise and progr e s s of the slave ofigaichy is confirmed by my own 
distinct recoUecUons; for although never engaged in political Ufb, I. 
have ever been a diligent student and observer of our public affairs, 
and I well remember the Louisiana purchase, and the f^arihl antici- 
pations with which it was contemplated at the time by oar wisest and 
best men. 
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**Yoii remember, no doubt, oar brilliant Senator, Uriah Trac]r« 
whose wit, often sparkling and brilliant, was suppressed nnder the 
inflnence of his annoos forebodings, when, in eooyemdon with my- 
self he predicted some of the resohs which joa have so powerfhUj 
portrayed* 

<* I conld wish ihat your address were stereotyped and thrown oat 
broadcast, b/ thoosands, orer the breadth and length of the land,— > 
the Soath not excepted, — were it indeed posnble that it should Bnd 
admission in those regions, where troth on the subject of slareiy is 
excluded with Neapolitan rigor. 

** Without claiming a response to this roluntarj expresnon of fteW 
irg, 1 remain, inth the greatest respect, jour obliged friend, * 

"B. SUXDCAK.* 



These letters from Mr. Sumner, the first written when he 
seeking health among the mountains of Pennsjlvania, afler the 
morderoos attempt upon hb life, and the second from Philadel- 
phia, need no introduction. Tbej breathe the reverence and 
love which he alwajrs showed towards mj father, who retamed 
hii regard with all but jjtaOemal affection. 

Mft. SumnBR to Mr. Quikct. 

''Cuiioii, AixMiAiT MoonAin, Pnv^ AmgmA 1% ISMb 
<* Mt dear Sir:— I have throbbed with gratitude as from time to 
time I. read jour words, — first the letter, and now your address. 
The letter gave a just tone to public sentiment, and now the address 
tooches to the quick the character of slaveholding dyilizadon, and 
also the extent to which it has usurped the government, — the very 
theme which I have intended to discuss fiom my seat at this session, 
were I permitted to reach it 

** Among aU your productions, marked always by rare \jgor and 
eloquence, and elevated by noble sentiment, I think this last may 
proodly take its place as inferior to none. They speak of pld age is 
second childhood. In you it is second yoath. Jlfode noiHi vtrf ii/e, Ike. 
Believe me, my dear and ancient finend, irith much regard, rincerely 
yonii, 

<*CHARLBa SuionoL 

««P. &— My health is slowly re-esUbEshing itself in thb mountam 
air, but it is stOl uncertain when I shall be able to make any inteUeeV 
nal effort* 
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Thb Sams to ths Saxb. 



* Mt dkar Sir: — I am gratefol fbr your letter and all ita tpBft^ 
tiij; bat I am more grateful ttill for what joa are doing to twaj tbe 
public mind. YoUf indeed, are our good Cid Campeador^ and I bope 
that JOQ win not sheathe Ibr a moment the brightnem c€jonr ftkhion. 
Another inch blow as that on Mr. Choate will complete the work in 
Massachusetts! . 

** The Qrranny of thb Administra^on is maddening. As I read to- 
day the instructions with regard to Kansas, I felt that all M wrongs 
are made decent bj the shameless atrod^ of these proceedipgs. 

** I hare left the mountain and reached thb place. I am now qmte 
comfortable, bat I am disheartened hj finding how little I can bear. 
I walked a mile slowly yesterday, and then, as a penalty and token of 
my fisebleness, was doomed to Ue awake all night, hearing erery dodc 
strike till daybreak. Thb b hard ; for it se^ns to pos^Kme the period 
when I can take part in our contest But why should I repine? Yoo 
are in the field, to supply all our onuarions. 

"" Ever sincerely youn, 

*«ClIARLB8 SUMKKB.* 

In the interval between these letters of Mr. Snmner, Mr. 
Quincy wrote a letter occasioned by one addressed by Mr. Bofiis 
Choate to tbe Whig State Committee of Maine, in which that 
florid orator endeavored to frighten the.Maine Whigs from thw 
propriety, by setting forth the horrors snre to ensne up&a tbe 
election of Colonel Fremont These terrors Mr. Qnincy treated 
in tbe strain of lively ridicule, wbicb was the best antidote lor 
them. It was one of bis happiest effusions, and no one would 
suspect, from its wit or its logics that it proceeded from an octo- 
genarian. It had an immense drcnlation, especially in Maiue^ 
and was believed to have had a prevailing influence in carrying 
that State fbr Fremont To this fact I have bad very recently 
the authentic testimony of ex-Governor Israel Washburn, of 
Mune, whose services to the country in the eaiiy days of the Re- 
bellion are freshly and gratefully remembered by us all, who vol- 
untarily assured roe, in tbe strongest terms, of tbe immense sup- 
port which the Republican party in Maine at that time derived 
from the weight of my fatbei^s name, character, and words. 

\ * ' 
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The domestie letter whidi follows w31 vary tlie political ae- 
riousness which characterizes the mass of mj father*8 atterioices 
at this period. 

To Mb. and Mas. K G. Watcrstoii; 

•*<toi>or, Ujm^ JUful S, UfS . 

''Mt DBiB Daughtbb AND Soh-dc-La w : — My letter must be 
a joint concern, for I haye neither time nor head to make two of it 
Confidentially, I haye been these lereral weeks past so absoibed by 
thoughts reUtiTC to the state of this coontry, that I can neither think, 
speak, nor dream of anything else. The truth is, when a man gets to 
that age when * the grasshopper is a burden,' whaterer gets under the 
leg^ and wings of the insect is embarrasBed, and acti only in one direc- 
tion, and confines itself to one subject, as the limbs of that animal 
permit I hope soon to throw off that burden, and chirp again in my 
old age, as the graiahopper aforesaid does in the spring. In the mean 
time I shall send you, in company with this letter, an eyidence that 
my brain has not been wholly rendered effetg under the influence of 
that animal, but that it has some actiyity yet, and that there b a rea- 
sonable hope that intellectoal yitality may for a time, at least, be 
granted to me. As to things abroad, your nsten and nephews and 
brothers and brothen' wiyes most keep you up to the Umes; my life 
has been chiefly in my study. I know only that it has been a most 
glorious season for haying, both as it respects quanUty and time for 
haryesting. My fiumer assures me he has put in nearly one hun- 
dred tons of English hay; and more to be got in yet My com is 
flourishing, my barley excellent, lye abundant, and my general pro- 
ducts so great, that for aught I know I must pull down my bams and 
build greater. This, howeyer, I will not do, lest I should be tempted* 
like the man in the Scripture, to say things which nugfat lead to con* 
sequences I would ayoid ; so I haye determined to stack all my surplus 
out, and escape the speechiQring temptation, and so also escape'the 
penalty. 

**I know not if I ought to enter on more graye and serious topics^ 
but I will, howeyer, gratify your thoughtfol propensitaes by telling you 
confidentiaUy that Tiger is as graye as a judge. Frits has taken up his 
old lodgings with Joe and Sam, at the other house, and Bruno catchei 
rats in the morning, and comes in eyery eyening to be fondled and 
sleep, until he goes to take up his night^s lodging with Tiger. 

** As to the domestic state, it is preUy much as you left it . » . . And 
all the daughters are as good as good can boi— and, sometimes I 
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tliiiik, a Hole better. At to tlie otber hofoat^ m j ton and Ui Ud j, 
liBrXf and the two joong meat are all as bapp/ ai ponble in iSbk 
world of care and ancertaint/. Marj nngt like an Itafian ni|^iti»- 
gale, — BO that loan hear her high notes here in my dwelliiig^plao^ — 
not moch to n^ edification, bat very moch to my astoiushnient. • • • . • 
^ Now if this b not a good letter, I know not what is. It wanti to 
be perfect onlj the assurance that I. am ewer your affectionate fiidier 
and fiUhoMn-law, 

^■JOSXAH QmHCT."* 

As the time of the elecdcm approached, Mr. Qaincy shared in 
the animated ezdtement and intense anxiety which went before 
it. There were no apprehensions as to the Presidential vote of 
Massachosetts. That Fremont would carry the State by a ma- 
jority of many thousands was an absolute certainty. The chief 
interest of the election in Massadiusetts, and whidi was largely 
shared everywhere, North and South, lay In the contest: between 
Mr. Anson Burlingame and Mr. William Appleton for the rep- 
resentation in Congress of one of the Boston Districts. The 
former had just made himself conspicuous in Congress by a 
speech, which Mr. Quincy characCerized, in a pamphlet of which 
I shall speak presently, as ^ timely, just, appropriate, and honora- 
ble; and which if the people of Massachusetts fiiil to support, 
they will thus far, in my judgment, be disgraced in all time, prea- 
ent and future." Mr. Appleton was the candidate of the Whig 
party, which, in the same pamphlet, Mr. Quincy characterises as 
tlie embodiment of the cotton*growing and cotton-spinning Inter- 
ests, the identity of which he had demonstrated, find under the 
influence of which ** Massachusetts had been led into a oourse of 
]K)licy which has made her the reproach and ridicule of slavo- 
liolders, while she has been a pander to their power and contril^ 
uted to their success.** It was in particular contemplatiou of thia 
election that he wrote this pamphlet, entitled, **Whig Pblicj 
Analysed and Illustrated,* in which he traced the decline and 
fall of that once powerful party to its subserviency to the slave- 
holders, and its fnUle endeavors to obtain their md for the eleva* 
tion of Mr. Webster to the Presidency and the adoption of tha 
policy of protection to manufactures. He maintained tliat it vas 

\ 
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to their nnqoalified support <^ the later ooaree of Mr. Wehster, 
and eapeciallj of hb Speech of the Seventh of March, 1850, thai 
the Whigs owed that loss of power and popukritj which they 
acknowledged and deplored. AAer sketching the coarse of the 
Whig part J as to the Nebraska and Kansas qaestions and the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, -^^'yerhal demonstrations 
soon socoeeded bj acquiescence,** — he ^owed that the necessarj 
effect and natural purpose of their nomination of Mr. Fillmore 
were to defeat Colonel Fremont and secure the election of Mr. 
Buchanan. From all these premises he affirms that the minority 
of the dtisens of Massachusetts had been driven to the condu- 
sion, ** that the present remnants of the Whig party are no longer 
true supporters of constitutional libertj, but in truth representa- 
tives of the united interests of cotton-growers and cotton-spinners, 
and as being nothing else in this Union but the Northern wing of 
the Slave Power.* This pamphlet was very extenrively drcu- 
lated, and was one of the great forces of that critical election, as 
wen in other parts of the country as in Boston and Massachusetts. 
Mr. Burlingame was elected by a very small majoriqr, after a 
struggle in which no means were spared to defeat him. It was 
enough, however, to give the eoiq> d$ grace to the Whig par^ in 
Boston, its last retreat It then perished from off the earth, and 
all endeav<Nrs to resuscitate it under other forms and <iames have 
signally failed of success. 

The day before the election, November 8d, was given up to a 
public reception of Mr. Sumner, on his first return to his native 
dty after the attempt of slavery upon his life. Mr. Quincy was 
invited to make the welcoming address at the boundary of the dty, 
which he most cheerfully did, and did weD. This is the record 
of these days in his Diary :— 

'^ November 8. — Mr. Sumner was recdved at the Boston line by a 
cavalcade of at least a thousand horsemen, edlected in Boston and tiia 
vidnity. He was there addrened by me, and afterwards in front of 
the State-House by the Governor of the Commonwealth, and aftei^ 
wards escorted to his own boose. The proceedings of the oocadon 
were highly honorable to the State.* 

That Mr. Buchanan prevailed over Colonel Fremont only 
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tfaroagh the fraodt of the PeonsjlTania decdoD, I need ool tdL 
Ur. Qoinej fek the duappointment at the time keenly, in con* 
mon with all the enemies of the Slave Power; bat he bated no 
jot of heart or hope, and still believed that the Bight was sure to 
prevail in the end. 

The years suooeeding the great stmg^e of 1856 between 
skvery and freedom for the possession of the nation, were passed 
by my father in. the usual oecapations and recreations wluch 
filled up the lebure of his old age. He kept up a constant in- 
terest in public affairs, and was never backward in expressing 
his opinions concerning them as occasion offered, but he took no 
active part in them. I£s serious occupation during the next two 
years was his ^'Memmr of John Quincy Adams," which was 
published in the autumn of 1858. It contains a dear and sno- 
dnct narrative of Mr. Adams*s life, — chiefly of his public lift^ 
— perhaps as complete a one as could be omipiled from the ma- 
terials at his command, chiefly such as were open to all the 
world. The passages in the following most interesting letter 
from Mr. Motley, the historian, relating to this work, contain a 
gratifying testimony to its merits, and an admirable dmracterisai- 
tion of its subject 

Mb. Motlxt to Mb. Qucror. 

■'Wawm OS TsAiRt (BaoukioX V«fr.tt,lSML 
'^Mt dear Sib: — Very long after the date, — 29 Janaai7,186t, 
— - wluch you were so kind ss to write, together with your honored 
name, in the blank leaf of the copy of your admirable life of John 
Qmncy Adams, did the volume reach mt. It has been in my posies 
sion, indeed, but a very few weeks ; but I have already read it through 
carefully once, besides studying many psssages of it many times. 

**I thank yon most sincerely for your goodness in presenting me with 
the book. To have known and venerated its author from my earliest 
youth, I shall slwajrs connder one of the great pririleges of my lif^ 
I esteem myself still mora fortunate in bdng able to find sympathy 
with my own political views, and with my own conrictions as to tiie 
tendency and aspects of the American conmionweslth, in one of so 
Urge and elevated a nund, and so wide an experience, as ypurseUl 
Thb is an epoch in wluch, both in Europe and America, the deqiocie 
principle seems to be uppermost, in npite of all the struggles of the 
oppressed to finee themsdyes. • • . ^ 
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«• At bomeytkeUlUe between the 6Ut6 Power IB alliftiice with ihm 
Mob Power, and the party which belieret in tiie poanbilit/ of a free 
repoblic, goremed bjr the lawi of leaton, and pursuing a path of 
pro g TM i and ciTilixation, ii toon I hope to be fbtight out, without anj 
compromise. The part/ of de^)otism is, I trust, at the next Presi- 
dential election, to be fiurlj matched against the party of freedom, 
and one or the other most go down in the conflict 

*^ I ought to apologise for making tlus digression from the topic of 
Bj letter; bat knowing your sentiments on the great saljoct of lib- 
erty, it was imposnble for me to say leM ; nor was it easy, in thinking 
of John Qnincy Adams, the Tcry breath of whose existence was the 
luve of freedom, not to speak of the great object of his pure and iUnt- 
trioos career. I was much struck with a brief analyns which you give, 
on pages 874, 875, of lus riew of our govemment. * The Constitution 
neither of the United States nor of Massachusetts can, without a gross 
an*l fraudulent perrernon of language, be termed a Democracy. They 
ibim a mixed govemment, compounded not only of the three elements 
of democracy, aristocracy, and monarchy, but with a fourth added ele* 
ment, coniederacy. The Democrats are now the most devoted and 
most obsequious champions of ezecutiTe power, -* the very life^ard 
of the commander of the armies and naTies of this Union. The name 
of Democracy was assumed-because it was discovered to be very taktHg 
among the multitude ; yet, after all, it b but the investment of thii 
multitude with absolute power.* • • • • 

^ It seems to me that human liberty, and its result, human dvitixar 
tion, have not been in so great danger as now for many years. Men 
have grown so fiuniliar with the ugly face of despotism, both in Eu- 
rope and America, that they really begin to love it. It b for this rea- 
son that — espedaUy at tUs epoch — your life of Mr. Adams is most 
welcome. I wish it could be made a text-book in every public school 
and college in the Free States of America. It is a statue of gold 
raised by most worthy hands to him who most deserved such an honor. 

** Allow me to say, that, from a literaiy point of view, your work 
seems to me remarkably artistic and satisfactof/. The portraiture of 
the Just man, with his solid, unshaken mind, tenadousof his noble pu^ 
pose in the midst of the 'ctvitiai prava jubenHum^ b a very finbhed 
OHO. 

**1 never had the honor of hb personal acquaintance, bqt. I have 
always feh —without bdng thoroughly aware of my reasons — that 
he was among the small band of intellectaal, accomplished, virtnoai^ 
and patriotic statesmen, not only of our country, but of all countriet. 
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••There are alwaje pleDtj of poUttoaai im tiie vorid, Imllev i 
aea; and tliere ere eometunei eloqeent pelriotewlio ere tedl/deft* 
cieat in ciiltare» end olhen ttill more lementeb^ wanting in ttiU more 
important endowmenta. Bat here vai a •cholary — a ripe end rai« 
ene; a itatetman trained in the ediool of Washington; a man &p 
Buliar with fi)reign eoorts and Uwt and tongnes ; a life4oQg ttndenti 
e? er feastii^ on the nectared tweeti of diTine philosophy, and yet a hosy « 
practical, and most sagacioiis administrator of political afflurs; a ready 
debater; an impetnoos and irresistihie orator; and a man eo peribct 
ia his integrity that it was at imposriUe for him to be intimidated, ae 
to be ogoled or bribed. The wonder is, not that soeh a man dioald 
hare lost hb re-election to the Pk^eridenpy, but that he erer should hy 
any eombinadon have arrived at it at alL 

M Bat this is not a pleasant reflection. Would that he were to be 
the candidate of the Bepablicans in I860. It would almost be a tzi> 
amph to be defeated under soeh an iodomitable due£ 
' Et cancta terrarom seheeta 

FtaBter atroeem aainnm Gatoais.' 

**I most once more thank yon mostwarmly for the noble portrait yon 
have pren ns of tiie patriot, philosopher, and statesman ; and ftr 
joQiaelf pray accept n^ sinoerest wishes for yoor health and happi* 

** BeCere me, my dear nr, most reyec tfo lly and tmly yoiir% 

••J* LoTHBOF Motlit;* 

In 1859 my fother renewed hit aoquaintanceship with hia odd* 
brated cootempimurj and townsman, Lord LyndhnrsL He had 
knofm hia lordship when in America, about the year 1794^ as' 
yoang Mr. Copley. Lord Lyndhmst was about four months mj 
fiuhei^s junior, and the tradition runs that the same nurse went 
from Mrs. Quincy to Mrs. Copley. At any rate, it is certain, I 
belieT^ that they were both introduced into the worid by no less 
celebrated a person than Doctor Joseph Warren, afterwards the 
General who fell on Bunker HiH In the year 1827 my fiuher 
set oo foot a plan, first suggested by President John Adam^ of 
purdiasing by subscription Copky*s picture of Charies L de- 
manding the Fire Members, and he had actually neariy raised 
the money, when for some reason I do not reoolleet it came ta 
nothing. In 1859 he revired the plan, and finding the aur* 
Tivofs of the first snbscriptioni and the sons of those decea.ied» 

\ 
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retdj to come into it, he entered into correftpondence with Lord 
Ljndhanty and obtained the picture for fifteen hundred gainea% 
the price at which it had always been held. It was giyen hj 
the sabscribers to the dtj, and is now in the Gtj Library* It 
is valoable as a fine specimen of the master, and as a collection 
of historical portraits. From this circumstance began an occa- 
sional exchange of slight gifts and letters, two of which I will 
hereinsert 

Lord Ltvdkubst to Mb. Qxraxcr. 

« Omms Stmb, Apffl 10^ (ISM.) 
«Dbab Mb. QuDfcr:— The date ofthisletter is as shore (April), 
the temperature is that of Jannaiy. ETerjrthing seems like the 
weather, — disagreeable and unsettled. Among other evils, you hsTC 
sent usorer an American pugilist, to strive with our so-called cham- 
pion. The sceuehss been most disgracefulf-^a scandal to dvilization. 
The particulaifl you will see in that univerMl instructor, the Times. 

*^ The Buchanan quettion rests upon a nice diftinction ; and as to 
the 8t Juan afiair, it does not, I regret to say, promise an ess/ settle- 
ment Here in Europe the clouds are heavy and dark. It b impoari- 
ble to resd the mjsterious governor of France. The characters are 
unintelligjble. AH oonfidenee in him is at an end. No one ventures 
to ibretell what is to come next His avowed policy is, one thing at a 
time, and for thb he quotes KiqKdeon the first But the Italian 
aflUr is not yet finished, so there win be some respite. 

'^The greatest of calamines would be a war with our American de- 
scendants. I hope both countries will ever strive to avoid such a ftar> 
fidevent ^ 

'^ With great regard and re^Mct, yours, 

"Ltmb h ubst.* 

Thb Samb to tbb Samb. 

•• Ommi Bvn X'OaMW, f tbra«7 S| ISM* 
•<Dbab Mb. Qudtct:— I have to thank you for the present of 
your Memmr of the late Mr. Quinoy. The book was sent to me by 
Mr. Winthrop, who b somewhere on the Continent I have resd the 
memoir with great interest, as a most valusUe addition to the cata- 
k^gne of our American wortlues. The volume contuns, I find, among 
much valusUe matter, the report of a speech of Lord Chatham's upon 
a propossl fiv reconciliation with America. We have so few accounts, 
or» I should say, reported specimens of his ek>quence, that eveiy ad- 
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^iMNiwillbeiralooiiiedwitli eagerneii. Mr. Qnn^ afipem lo Wf« 
Cftugbl lui ttjle of doqoenco with adnurabletkilL 

^ We are here ia Europe ia e rexj nneomibrtable end eiudooi ftatSi 
ETerything te emi ontetUed ; and we wetch with eiudelj the intcntioee 
and moTementt of our allt» the Emperor of the French. We heard 
Teiterdajof Mr. Amdokj^ at Nioe; hit health hat improred hfhk 

^I nncereljhope that thia letter will find 70a in good health and 
vigor. 

** I remain Teiy fiothfblljr joort, 

** L tiid h u m t.* 

Daring the Pretidential campaign of I860, mj fiuher felt the 
warmest interest in its whole progress, firom the nominatioB to 
the election of Mr. Lincoln. He did not join persooallj in the 
canvass, as he had done four years before. There was no es- 
pecial call apon him then to exchange his retirement for the 
tamult of pditics. During the dreadfol winter of 1860 -61» 
when the andadtj of the Rebels seemed to be equalled onlj bj 
the pusillanimous vadllation of the Executive, he shared in the 
anxietj which agitated every lojal mind in view of the uncertain- 
ties of the situation. But when the reverberation of the cannon- 
ade of Fort Sumter startled the whole North into a consciousness 
of its condition and its duties, there was no younger heart that 
beat higher in that exultant uprising of a great people than his. 
He confessed that he learned to know his countrymen better, 
through the light of that glorious hour, than he had ever done 
before. He said to me, in one of those days, ^ Now Ibww we 
are going to be a great nation 1 I never felt sure of it before." 
And his dear intuition discerned that the abolition of slavery 
must follow Uie Rebellion as a moral and political neces^. Ia 
the first days of doubt and apprehension as to this matter, when 
the Secretary of State was assuring foreign nations that eman- 
dpation was no part of the purpose of the government in pot- 
ting down the Rebellion, when generals were endeavoring to 
condliate the Rebels by threatening to crush slave insurrectiooa 
with an iron hand where there were no slaves to rise, and whem 
officers were returning loyal fugitives to Rebel masters, my fiither 

• Mr. Jfunet 8. Amoiy d Bottoo, who nuurrisd a nieos of Loid I^radhant. 
\ 
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bad no doubt or fear as to tbe itsne. As slarerf bad drawa 
tbe sword, be saw tbat it most perisb bj tbe sword. He bad 
a dear perceptioo of tbe immense difficolties witb wbicb Mr. 
Lincoln bad to contend, and made allowance for tbe earlj delays 
and uncertainties of bis conduct accordinglj. He always believed 
in tbe President's bones^ of purpose and practical sagacity, and 
would join in none of tbe censures wbicb smcere men were too 
ready to launcb at bis bead in tbe first year and a balf of tbe 
war. Wben I was going to Wasbington in tbe spring of 1862, 1 
ask^ my fatber wbetber be bad any word to send to tbe Presi- 
dent, if I sbould be fortunate enougb to see binv ^ Tell bim," 
be repUed, ** tbat I bave watcbed bb course carefully from tbe 
first, and tbat I bave not yet seen tbe first mistake Uiat be bas 
made." I bad tbe bappiness of a short interview witb tbat iOos- 
trioos person, and, finding tbat be knew all about my fatber^s 
earlier and later bist<»y, I gave him tbe message, and I well re- 
member the smile of pleasure which lighted up bis worn and 
weary huod as be answered, ^To have such an expression of 
approbation from Josiah Quincy is indeed a gratification and ao 
encouragement I * 

His fiuth and hope never wavered in all tbe vidssitudes of tbe 
war. He was certain of success in tbe nudst of defeat, and 
saw light shining from behind the darkest doud; and this al- 
though be felt bis full share of the inconveniences arising from 
the derangement of afikirs by the war. At the breaking out of 
tbe Rebdlion, bb grandson, Samud Miller Quincy, the second 
son of his eldest son, raised a company for the Second Massachu- 
setts Regiment, — a band of brave men led by gallant young 
gentlemen of tbe best Uood of New Enghuid, nearly all of whom, 
witb four fiflbs of the rank and file, died that their country might 
live. The following letter, and tbe extracts from my father's 
TXarj of a later date, but referring to tbe military service of bb 
grandson, are too bonorsble to both parties to be omitted. 

Mr. Quikot to Captadt Qudtct. 

••OnscT, Jol7».lSSL 
*Mt dbar Qbandsok: — AH that I bear of you and of'tbe regi- 
ment to which yon bdoqg is in a high degree gratify'.i^g. Heaven 
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grnal that all ftitvra report! from 70a and from It ma/, for a long 
time, if not IbreTer, be alike grateibL I have no ahrinking la mj fee^ 
ingt aa I realiae your approach to the field of battle, and to the other 
dangeis incident to the life joa have dioeen. 

*^ YoQ win recollect, that when yon fint told me of yoor intention, 
or rather inclination, to join the arm/, and asked mj opinion and ad- 
Tice, that I refilled botk^ and abstained from an/ look or expremiQa 
indicative of the state of my mind on the subject stating to yon that 
the whole responsibili^ of toch a step most rest upon jtmntM, free 
from any influence of mine, or any indication of my wnhet or opin- 
ions. ^Vhen, self-moved, seif-enstained, and self-directed, yon cast 
yoor lot into the army, and took yoor station in the regiment, I did 
not refrain fitMn^ezpresnng my entire approbation and gradfication at 
your course, knowing, as I ^Ud, from your statement and my knowl- 
edge of your character, that you were impelled into the sernce from 
no vain, unworthy modve, or necessity, but solely frcmi a sense of du^ 
to your country, excited by your perMmal situadon and poation ia 
lifb, and impelled, as you yourself stated to me, *by a feefing that 
your great-grandfiither, at such a time^ and on such a call, and ia your 
drcumstances, would not have failed to respond in like manner to tiia 
voice of his country. I approved the motive, I honored the qpiiit, and 
was deeply touched by the feeHngs your explanation developed. Ye% 
my grandson, gmng to the field inth such motives, and und^ snch im- 
pulses, no event is to be feared, none deprecated. The lanreb you win, 
should you be permitted to gather any, unll be bright with a glory more 
than human ; Ibr they will not have sprung from the ground, but from 
a sense of duty, well considered and well perfinrmed, impdled by the 
purest and highest motives which can influence the human heart, and 
called fi>r by your country, under drcumstances as imperious and 
blameless as ever exdted a nation. 

''But if such happiness is not destined to be yours, and that Al- 
mighty hand which distributes his lot to tmarj human bdng shall 
dedde that yours is to be that of a victim to the cause to which yoa 
have devoted yourself^ ndther you nor yoor friends will have any 
cause of regret at your course, or compliunt. The Great Disposer of 
events may, according to his infimte wisdom, have shortened a Hib 
which you and they had hoped to be long and p rosperous. But witk 
what ceitainty? His means of disappointing the hopes of man am 
not confined to the field of battle^ He may have foreseen that pro- 
tracted life would not have been to you a benefit or a blessing, and 
that in Idndness, as well as wisdom, he has bestowed on yon the pM^ 

\ 
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lege and glorj of a nuurtjrr to tbe cavee of fireedom and of Tirtoe, ia 
defence of jonr country's 8afetj» and of tba libertj, the rights, and 
the most ptecions moral and social prospects of the hnman race. Is 
an J human lot more j^oriouSt or dearable ? 

** Ptedon, mj dear child, tlus oatflowing of an old man's hearti 
which, among the many oljects of its affections, the events of the daj 
nnaToidabl/ concentrate upon yoo. In whatever they may result, be 
assured of the approbadon, the love, and the neverceanng prayer fer 
you of your grandfether, 

**J08IAH QUINCT.'* 

** March 2, 1868. — My grandson, Samuel Miller Quincy, took leave 
of me to return to the army, which he entered at the commencement 
of the dvil war, as Captain in the Second MasBachnsetts Regiment. 
At the battle of Cedar Mountun he received two wounds, one in iSbm 
side, the other through the left foot, was made prisoner, and lay eight 
weeks in the Rebel hospitaL He returns to hb re^ment as its Cok>neL 
On taking leave he sud, * Be assured I know that I am your grandson, 
and that I will do nothing unworthy your name.* 

** I reptied, * You have already shown that you are an honor to it* 
May God Ueas and keep him in health and safety!* 

Colonel Quincy took command of his regiment and led it at 
ChancellorsTille, bot he fotwd that he had retamed to active ser- 
^ce too soon. He resigned his Colonelcy of the Second Regi- 
ment, bat, after a further season of rest, became Colonel of the 
Eighty-First Colored Regiment at Port Hudson, and afterwards 
in New Orleans, of which city be was at one time Military Mayor, 
and where he was afterwards detafled as President of the Com- 
mission of Claims. While there he received the brevet of Briga- 
dier-GeneraL 

But this is m advance of my story. In December, 1861, my 
father met with an accident, from the effects of which he never 
folly recovered. It was merely slipping from a chair by bis bed- 
mde upon the floor, bat be received an injury in the hip, which 
prevented biro from walking without assistance for the rest of his 
life. For three or four months be kept his bed, but afterwards 
was able to go down sturs to bis books for the day,' and to drive 
out r^ularly. As be suffered no pain in con^uence of thb ao^ 
ddent, it may possibly have saved him from worse injury, as it 
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did oertaiolj cootribote to his personal comfort For it eSbcte- 
allj prevented his ventarbg into the pablie streets, where; firbm 
his age and deafness, he was exposed to constant danger, and 
iHiere indeed he had been seriooslj iqjnred a jear or two before. 
And, besides, it reconciled him to having a bodj-servant in con- 
stant attendance npon him, which his independent personal habits 
would have otherwise made intolerable to him. Hb general 
health stood the confinement perfectlj well, and was never broken 
by anj distemper hot the most incnraUe of all, — old age. His 
freedom from disease, after the maladies of ^ildhood were over, 
was absolute, and he had met with very few accidents. He had» 
however, one very narrow escape in the year 1828, the last year 
of his Mayoralty. He was walking in Broad Street, when a 
ladder, seventy feet long, fell npon him. His head passed be- 
tween the rounds in the precise middle of the ladder, the wMght 
of which struck him to the ground senseless, but with no greater 
iigury than fracturing the tecqndm of both shoulders, from whidi 
he recovered in a few days. Had not the acddent been attended 
by all these conditions, he most have been killed on the spot. 
Dr. John (X Warren pronounced it the most remarkable escape 
he had ever known in the course of his practice, and the Rev. 
Dr. Channing said to him, in view of it, ^Mr. Quincy, there 
must be some very important work for you yet to do in thia 
world! » 

In the year 1857, he visited his old school-boy haunts at An- 
dover in company with my brother. He went over the house 
where he had spent eight years under the chaige of the good 
Parson French and his wife, revisited the grounds where ho 
used to play, and sat again on the stone where seven^ years be- 
fore he bndcled on his skates upon the borders of Pomp*s Pond, 
a beantifnl little wooded lake, so called from Pompey Jackson, 
a neiipro who lived in a hut on its banks, formerly a slave of 
BIr. Jonathan Jackson,^ who emancipated him by deed, for 



• This ezceltent mui (H. C. 17SS) wmt the fkther of the 1st* Jadg» Cbftriat 
Jacktoo, Dr. Jamat Jaektoo, and Mr. Patrick T. JaokKNi. Ha was tha too of 
Edward Jaektoa (H. C. 17S6) and Dorothy Qnlney, daof^lar of Jodga Bd> 
iniind Qniocy (ante, p. S). Ha had bean a mambar of tba Coatioantal OoograM^ 
and was Treaanrar of the OoUega at tha tima of his daath in ISlii 
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e* sake, before the Bill of Rights abolished slayeiy in Has* 
sadmsetts in 1780. Pompej, I think, serred in the BeTolntion* 
aiy war, and he lived down to m j own school days, and died at 
somewhere aboat a hundred years okL Mj &ther spent the 
night at the tayern, and was to visit the Academy the next 
morning and address the bojs. At breakfast, however, he had 
a sodden seizore of some kind, which he verily believed would 
carry him o£ The doctor was sent for, and he was soon out of 
danger, but quite incapable of keeping his engagement While 
my brother was away keeping it for him, the doctor kepi watch 
by hb side, and, remarking on the signs of a good constitution, 
well kept, which he observed, he said, ** I should judge, sir, that 
you have been exempt from acute attacks of fevers and the like 
during your life.* ''Yon are wrong there," replied my father; 
** I came near dying of m fever once, and, what is a little odd, it 
was m this very town.** ** Indeed," respbnded the doctor, ''I had 
never heard of it It must haye been before I came to the town. 
Pray, when was it ? ** ** In the year teventeen hundred and 
eighijfl^ — he having been carried through a bad scarlet-fever 
in that year by good Mrs. Frendk 

My father had inherited a fair average, constitution fiom his 
ancestors, but not one of those iron frames which neither neglect^ 
nor excesses, nor hardly time itself can subdue. His Either died 
young, and his mother in middle life, ffis grandfather, who died 
at seventy-four, readied the greatest age of any of his paternal 
ancestors. His own longevity and perfect health he attributed, 
and I believe with truth, to the rational and philosophical care he 
took of himself— to his fidelity to what Theodore Parker calls 
^ the Religion of the Flesh.** That he was strictly temperate, I 
need hardly say. I have already told how he was saved from all 
excess in wine, when such excess was not uncommon, and* even 
fix^m the most moderate indulgence, by a headache, which invari** 
Uy chastised the one, as well as the other, for the greater part of 
his life. Though, during his dinner-giving days, he always kept a 
good cellar of wine, — imporUng and laying down a pipe of Ma- 
deira every year, as was ^ genial custom of gentlemen in those 
days, now unhappi^ fallen into decay,— it was for his friends 
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md Bot fiar himself tbmt lie maiotained it At monuDg and 
ji^^ for nuuij yearty lie limited himself strictlj to Ytrj mod- 
erate, plain meals of a fixed amount, which he never exceeded. 
Al dimer, he ate with a heart/ and healthy appetite whatever 
was set before him, holding that one plentiful meal was demanded 
hj nature, and no more. He had, too. he himself hardlj knew 
how, manj years ago arriTod at the knowledge that the skin was 
an important part of the animal econoroj, and one within the 
control of man. He accordingly paid great and r^ular attention 
to that function, long before the gospel of baptism was so widely 
preached and so generally reoeiTed as now. And he attadied 
eapecnd importance to the air bath, and to careful grooming with 
the flesh-brush and hair-gloves, which last he held to be as good 
for Christians as for cattle. For more than thirty yean, since 
his accession to tlie Presidency of the University, his habits had 
been entinsly sedentary. He never walked or rode for exercise 
merdy at any period of hb life^ To answer the necessity for 
muscular exercise, he invented for himself a system of what 
would now be called ** Light Gymnastics," which he practised 
morning and night in his bed-room or dressing-room, op to the 
time of his disabling.accident This custom, he believed, greatly 
contributed to preserve him from the ills which so often assail the 
sedentary man. 

I have related, in telling my &thei^s dobgs as Prestdent, how 
he never failed to set the sleepy students an example of rigid 
punctuality at morning chapeL He deserves the less credit ibr 
thb example, however, in that he had contracted, long years be* 
fore^ the habit of rising every morning winter and summer, at 
four o'clock, so that he had been long astir before the prayer-bdl 
rung out iu unwelcome sununons. This excess in early hoars, 
however* like every other excess, brought its penalty along 
with it l^ature would not be cheated of her dues, and, if they 
were not piud in season, she would exact them oat of season. 
Accordingly, my father was sure to drop asleep^ wherever he 
mi^t be, when his nund was not actively occupied ; sometimee 
even in company, if the conversadon were not especially animated, 
and always as soon as he took his seat in Itis gi^ or ^sulkj/* ia 
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whidi be used to drive himself to town. It was good lack, and 
the good instinct of his horsesy that carried him si^e throagh for 
so many jears. "Mane — as weD known to successive genera^ 
ticms of stodents, first as stage-coachman and afterwards as omni- 
bns-driyer» as old Hobson the carrier waa to those of the English 
Cambridge in Milton*s time — begged mj fiuher^s coachman to 
take some order about the Presidents somnambulic expediUons, 
as he (Morse) had more than once nearly upset the omnibus in 
getting out of hb waj. One daj, Mr. John Quincj Adams, who . 
was addicted to the same vice of intemperate earijr risbjE, with 
ma:h the same coni»equences, was visiting mj &ther, who invited 
him to go info Judge Storj*s lecture-room, and hear his lecture to 
his law class. Now Judge Storj did not accept the philosophy 
of his two friends in this particular, and would insist that it was a 
more excellent way to take out one*s allowance of sleep in bed, 
and be wide awake when out of it, — which he himself most a^ 
suredly always was. The Judge received the two Presidents 
gladly, and placed them in the seat of honor on the dais by his 
side, fronting the dass, and proceeded with his lecture. It was 
not long before, ghuicing his eye aside to see how his guests 
were impressed by his doctrine, he saw that they were both of 
them sound asleep, and he saw that the dass saw it too. Pausing 
a moment in his swift career of speech, he pointed to the two 
sleeping figures, and uttered these words of warning : ** Gentle- 
men, you see before you a melancholy example of the evil ef- 
foots of eariy rising 1** The shout of* laughter with whidi this 
judidal obiter dictum was received effectually aroused the sleep- 
en, and it is to be hoped that they heard and profited by the 
remainder of the discoorte. 

My fother*s occupations were not materially affected by his 
hurt after he was permitted to quit his bedrbom and return 1o 
his library. He received his fiiends as before, and was visited 
by almost every stranger of eminence (nm abroad or from other 
sections of this country. One of the latent and the most honored 
of these welcome guests was Richard Cobden, who visited him in 
the summer of 1862, at Quincy. It did not seem probable, as 
they sat and talked together in the light of that summer's day^, 
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that the EngHsh statesman, then in the prime of hb life and hia 
greatness, would sarviTO by less than a jear the American Nea- 
tor, who had alreadj sera three generations of breathing men. 
Tet so it Was ardond* Mj father was able even to attend 
seyeral of the public days at Cambridge, where he was alwaja 
received with the most cordial ^sthosiasm, the whole audience 
nsaally rising, and' giving him cheer npon cheer, while every al- 
lusion to him was greeted with rounds of applause. The eje 
that saw him blest him, and the ear that heard him bore witness 
to him. He attended the inauguration of his fifth successor, the 
Reverend Dr. Thomas HOI, on the 4th of March, 1863, and the 
meeting of the Alumni on the day after Commencement in the 
same year, less than a year before his death, on both which 
occasions he made admirable speeches, needing no allowance to 
be made for him because of his burden of more than idnety 
years. I£s birthdays were always remembered by the general 
puUic, as well as by his personal acquaintances, and his house 
was always vbited by troops of friends upon those anniversaries 
with genuine congratulations and good wishes. Thus his life 
declined with slow and almost unperceived decay, the most re* 
vered and honored man of the city in which he lived. 

But while his latter days thus went down blest with all that 
should accompany old age, he was not eiliempted from the be> 
reavements and sorrows which are also its inevitable attendanta. 
The doom of man was not reversed for him. Though Death had . 
entered that happy home but once in so many years, he had cast 
his shadow across its threshold, and darkened its light. In the 
midsummer of 1858 his granddaughter, Helen Ruth^en Water* 
ston, the only surviving child of his daughter Anna, died at 
Naples, in her seventeenth year. I need not describe the grief 
which the untimely blighUng of this fidr blossom brought to him, 
as to us alL Of this dear child the poet Bryant thus speaks in 
his ^ Letters from Spain**: * I confess I felt a degree of pride in 
so magnificent a spedmen of my countrywomen as this young 
lady presented, — uncommonly beautiful in person, with a dig* 
ni^ of presence and manner much beyond her years, and a 
sweetness no 1ms remarkable than the dignity.** And the poet 

\ 
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WbiUier bas made her the motive of one of the most exquisite 
of his recent lesser poems. It is that entitled, ^ Naples* — 1860. 
Inscribed to Robert C. Waterston." In November, I860, my 
father lost bj death a beloved daughter-in-law in the prime of 
matronly goodness and beauty, who had always shown him the 
duty and love of a daughter, and whom he did not distinguish in 
his affection from the children of his blood. Two years after, in 
1862, his son-in-law, Benjamin D. Greene, died, — respected by 
men of science on both sides the Atlantic as a botanist of emi- 
nence, and honored and beloved, for the elements of strength 
and sweetness finely mingled in hb dudracter, by all to whom 
the retiring modesty of his nature permitted him to be intimately 
known. 

Under these bereavements, and in the prospect of his own 
approaching death, he was sustained by a full pen<uasion of 
another life, aind by the continual sense of the superinten^ng 
presence of a beneficent Deity. He seldom spoke of his re- 
ligious opinions or devotional feelings, and it is to the revela- 
tions of his Diary that those who knew him best owe the knowl- 
edge of their character and extent During the period which 
preceded the schism in the Congregational churches of New 
England, and at the time It took place, he always sympathized 
and sided with the liberal party. From the time of the settle- 
ment of his schoolfellow and friend. Dr. Kirkland, over the New 
South Church, until that divine was translated to Cambridge, 
he attended on his ministratbns. From that time until he 
himself succeeded his friend in the Presidency of the Univer- 
sity, he sat under the preaching of William EUery Channing^ in 
the church in Federal Street, and had a keen enjoyment of the 
genius and eloquence of that great man. But he never called 
himself a Unitarian, nor took any part in denominational discus- 
sions. Indeed, In a speedi he delivered before the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard Universi^, February 6, 1845, In vindica- 
tion of that institution against sundry chai^ges contained In a 
minori^ report presented by Mr. Greorge Bancroft, lie expressly 
disclaims the name. ^I never did, and never will, call myself a 
Unitarian ; because the name has the aspect, and is loaded by the 
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worid with the impatatioo, of •edarianism.* That be aeeqited 
the dbtioctive doctrine of that deoomioatioii of Christiaiia ap* 
peara bj the foUowing extract from hia Dbij. 

*^AMgM9t SO, 1854.— I laj asde, for mjrtel( all farther ihoai^ or 
aignment coocemiiig the DiTine nmtiet. Let anj maa cast off the 
prejudices and prepossessions of childhood, and read the fifth diapler 
of Miltoo*ii TVtatise concerning the Scriptore Christian Doctrine, and 
it seems to me impossible for anj mind thus freed fWxn the trammda 
of preconceiTed opinion not to be brought to the same ooodnsiooa 
wiUi this great diiine and greatest of poets.*^ 

But he regarded doctrinal differences as of slight importance^ 
especiallj as to matters beyond the grasp of the human intellecL 
Hb catholicity of spirit fratemiaed with ^all who profess and 
call themselves Christiana,* and who prove their title to th^ 
name bj their lives. His opinion as to religious disputea he 
sometimes expressed in the words of hia fovorite poet,— ^ 

''Fdr modes of fidth let graceless sealots fight; 
He can't be wrong whose lilb is ia the right.* 

And in his Diarj for 1854, a few dajs before the entrj I have 
just given, he records this confession of his faith, containing 
what seemed to him the conclusion of the whole matter. 

^ Juljf S8 (Smufajf). — From the doctrines with which metaphjsiosl 
dirines have chosen to obscare the word of God,— such as predcstiBi^ 
tion, election, reprobation, &c, — I turn with loathing to^the refresh- 
ing assurance which, to mj mind, contains the substance of revesled 
religion, — 'In.eveiy nation, he who feareth God, and worketh right- 
eousness, is accepted of Him * * 

.Though mj father died before the end of the war» he lived 
long enough to see the approaching victory of the nation. On 
the 1st of January, 1863, a new and acceptable jear of freedom 
dawned upon the people, as well the free as the slaves. |Ie had 
foreseen that emancipation must be the if«oe of ap appeal to anna 
of slaveholders in behalf of slavery | but he none the lete rsi 
joioed that hia eyes were permitted to see the C^reat day of do- 
liverance. On that immortal day he received from Preiddent 
Lincoln an imperial photograph portnut of himself accompanied 
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bj the followiog Dote from Mrs. Linooln. It will ever hold, m 
maj be readilj cooceiTed, an honored place among the hoosehold 
treasores of the fiunil j. 

liaa. LiNOOur to Mb. Qumor. 

'^Mn. Lincoln presenti her most reipectAil complimenti to the 
Honorable Mr. Qnincj, and begt leare to present to him what their 
friends consider an excellent photograph of the Fkwdent, who denret 
to be particnlarlj remembered to him, desiring that it may reach him 
on the first day of the New Tear, and tmsdng his health maj be good 
and lus Taloable lift long.* . 

Upon the formaUon of the Union Qnb in Boeton, for the pur* 
, pose of sustaining the President in his public course, mj father 
was one of the earliest members, and, though he declined the 
presidency of it, whidi was given to Mr. Everett, he made an 
address to the Club, on the. 27th of February, which was after- 
wards printed and widely dispersed. He began by saying that 
he could not excuse himself on the ground of hie age, from join- 
ing this association, because he regarded the existing war ** aa 
involving a criais in the condition of the whole human race, fh>m 
which no human being has a right to shrink." He set forth 
briefly the object of the Confederacy, chiefly in the words of iu 
l^ce-Prtsident, Stephens, — to put an end to the agitating quea- 
don concerning African slavery, by esMblishing it as the normal 
condition of the African, and founding the new government 
^ upon this great physical, philosophical, and moral truth, — the 
flrst in the history of the world based upon it" Mr. Quincy then 
proceeded thus : — 

*' There is now no possible doubt concerning the olject and nature 
of the Constitation of this Confederacj,— that it is to establish among 
the whole human race a new form of eiviliaation. In confonm|]r with 
its principles, the fbnnders of it give public notice to the nations of the 
earth, that the old form of dviliaation has been b^ them abrogated, 
leaving no loop-hole or pretence for any nation or individual to escape 
firom the dilemma, or from the duty, of either abandomng* the old or 
resisdng the new form of civilization. The enslaving of Afiruuins is, on 
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die prindple of tbtt Coofedflricx, no looger a inere pow«r to b^ 
when an indiyidoal codd be bonghii inlieritod, or stolen, but k Ibonded 
on an inunatable prindple of aasamptiony that the AiHcan race bave 
been consdtoted b^ God and natnre unequal to tbe Caocanan; indad- 
ing, not the dntj of the latter to aid them in rinng in the acale of 
dTilisationY bot the right of redndng them to a state of Ibroed eenri-. 
tode, and of depriving them of all tocial and moral rights, — of liber^, 
propertj, and even life; haying no proper ty in themsdves, their wiTOi^ 
nor their offspring, — all bdng hoMen at the will, and sobject to the 
control, of the Caocaaan master. To tins condition, the Constitntioii 
of this Confederacy reduces the whole Afiican race; and, while d»* 
daring these to be its prindples, their founders claim the privilege of 
being admitted into the sodety of the nations of the eardi! Princi- 
ples worthy only of bdng concdved and promulgated by the inmates 
of the infernd regions, and a fit constitution for a oonlederacy in Bun*, 
demcmiuml 

**Now, as soon as the nature of this Constitution is truly explained 
and undeistood, is it posable that the nations of the earth can admit ' 
such a Confederacy into their sodety 7 Can any nation, calling itidf 
drilised, ssK)date, with any sense of self-respect, with a nation avow- 
ing and practising such prindples? WiU not every dvifixed nation, 
when the nature of this Confederacy is understood, oome to the side 
of the United States, and refese all association with them, as, in truth, 
they are, koii€$ kuwuuU genemf For the African is as much entitled 
to be protected in the rights of humanly as any other portion of the 
human race. 

** As to Great Britain, her course is, in the nature of things, already 
fixed and immutable. She must, sooner or later, join the United 
States in this war, or be disgraced throughout all fitture time; fer the 
prindple of that dvilixation which this Confederacy repudiates was 
by her — to her great ^ory and wUk unparaOeied eaerifieee — iniro d ueed 
into the code of cwUuatum; and she will prove herself recreant if she 
feils to maintdn it.* 

During this year be recorded almost daflj in bis Diary bia 
occupations, bis readings, and hb vidtora. I can make room fer 
bot vexy few of them. 

** March a.— Yinted by Mr* F. Baswtt In femiliar convemtion 
on men and historical events, he told me that Mr. Webster once sdd to 
him, that *the speeches of Mr. Qdncy in Congress were the best and 
ablMt ever delivered in that body on the influence of daveiy.* All 
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thit voMj be extraragant, but I look back upon tbo exertioiM I made 
in mj CoDgreidoaal life, and tee in m/ fpeechet but little to regrel in 
{Mint of language and manner, — noUdng in point of prineiplew* 

** March SO. — I baTe read dorn^ the last month ibttr of Shake^ 
•peare't plajt, — Kng John, Ricliard IL, and Henrjr IV. in both 
Ptaia.- 

The snmmer of 1868 waa mnde memorable in the history of 
the war bj the enlistment of colored r^ments at the North. 
The first regiment which went thence to the field was the 54th 
Massachusetts, under the command of Robert Gould Shaw, the 
grandson of mj father^s life-long friend of the same name, whom 
I have already had occadon to mention. I need not repeat the 
story of that regiment, nor tell again the tale of Fort Wagner. 
There is op brighter and no sadder page in American histor} 
than the one that records it For its record proves that tin; black 
race, to whom the first pri\'ilege the American people had ac- 
corded was that of fighting and dying in their behalf, had shown 
the deliberate courage, the capacity for discipline, the coolness in 
danger, the dash or patience as need demanded, and the subordi- 
. nation to authority, which make the best veteran troops. Thej 
proved their right to libeftj and to dUzenship, by seeking them 
in the face of greater and more terrible dangers than any thdr 
white fellow-eoldiers had to fear. But the same record teUs how 
the gallant and generous youth that led them fell at their head. 
Possessed of every advantage of fortune and sodal condition, 
blest with every virtue that can grace pure and ingenuous youth, 
admned bj every accomplishment of education and every charm 
of person and manner, bound bj every Ue of affection that can 
hold a human heart closest to earth, he left it all and cast in Ma 
lot with the lowliest and most despised of his countrymen, in life 
and in death, that he might deliver them and hia country. Manj 
brave men have been as faithful to duty and died as nobly as he, 
and have been as deeply mourned ; but it was his fortune to con- 
nect his name with the era in the history of the nation when the 
black race was called to its help and its deliverance. This great 
epoch in our annals Colonel Shaw baptized with his heart's blood, 
and with it his name will be inseparably and forever united. 
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Ob feedriDg die newt of tlie attack opos Fort Wi^^ner and 
Um deadi of OoloDel Shaw, Mr. Qnncjr addrossed Una letter to 
bia hOMt, Mr. Fianda George Sha v, of Staten Uaiid, N. T.-:— t 

Mb. Qunrcr to Mb. Sbait* 

•• jUflMMiglh I am awaire bow delicate it the endeavor, and how ^BA- 
eoH the fit moment, of mingKng tjmptthj with sofiTering, jet I cannot 
rafrain fimn ottering the deep grief of my heart, and commonicatiiig 
to 700 and yoor ladj mj lad coinddeaoe of leefing with 70a on jonr 
be r e a f e m e nU It is not fiir me to speak to jon of that fiuth and trust 
in tibe wisdom and goodness of the All-disposer, who distributes to as 
mortab happinem and scnrow as seems best for na to His infinite wiD. 
Toor own minds haTO alreadj sought and been eonsoled hj the assin^ 
ancelhat*wliateTerHegiTes,Ha|^Tesdiebe8t.* Bntlmajbepenm^ 
ted to recall the man/ caoses of gratitade and consolation which aie 
muted with jour loss, rendering it at ence conspicnoos bj Tirtoe and 
pennaaentl J nseftd as an example. Toor son gave his life in defenea 
of tibe integri^ and laws of hb coontij. He j^elded it in fimmfittioa 
with an Of^iressed race contending fer freedom and the rights of ha- 
man brings. He feU in a conflict aeleeted, and on the qxit asrigned, 
bj the anthorities of Ins coontrj, — in a serrice for which oolj ^ 
highest braTerj is selected, and wlUk none but the brarest ^arils 
would accept. He fell with braTO men, contending for libertj and 
thrir rights, and was buried with them in a grave wlueh will be hal- 
lowed and celebrated in all fbture tine, whenoTer and so long as the 
rights of human bangs shall hare aa advocate, martjrdom in thrir 
defence shall hare a eulogist, and tiie qarit of duvahrj, ennobled bj 
union with virtue and religion, shall be hcmored and reverenced. 

**Mj fnend, let these troths assuage grieib which thej cannot pr^ 
vent Could long life, if pemutted to jour son, do more, — or have 
l^ven to lum a more prosperous or immortal career? In sjmpathj far 
jonr sorrows, 1 am trulj jour fnendf 

'^JoaiAH Qmrcr." 

The next month be was moved bj the admirable letter 
of Prerident UncolQ to the ConventioD of Hlinoisy fnafnfnfa||i||^ 
the justice and necessitj of Ida course, especiallj in the matter 
of the Emandpation Prodamatioii, to addreaa to him tne follow 
log letter. It was not originaUj intended for the prev, '^lOl, bav 

\ 
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ing fbuod its waj thither, I give it here entire, together with the 
Presidents reply, as eonduding not unfitlj <Hr 'ongraoefonj my 
fiuher^s commnniotions with the pohlie. 

Mb. QuIXOT to FftSSIDBMT LiNOOIJI. 

**QaiMr»llAnA0muRt,8eptambtr T ISSk 

<<Sib: — Old age has its privileges, which I hope this letter will not 
exceed. But I cannot refrain from expressing to jou my grati6cation 
and my gratitude for your letter to the dinob Conrendon, — happy, 
timely, conclusive, and effective. What you say concerning emanci- 
padon, your prodamadon, and your coune of proceeding in reladon to 
it, was due to truth and your own character, — shamefully assuled as 
it has been. The development is an imperishable monument of wisdom 
and virtue. 

" Negro slavery and the possibili^ of emandpation have been subjects 
of my thought for more than seventy yean ; bdng first introduced to 
it by die debates in the Convendon of Massachusetts for adopdng the 
Consdtudon, in 1788, which I attended. I had subsequendy opportu- 
nities of knowing the views on that subject, not only of such men as 
Hanulton, King, Jay, and Pickering, but also of disdnguished slave- 
holders,— of bodi die Finckneys, of William Smith of South Carolina, 
and of many others. Widi the first of these I had perK>nal intercourse 
and acquaintance. I can only say that I never knew the bdividual, 
slaveholder or non-slaveholder, who did not express a detestadon of it, 
and the desire and disposidon to get rid of it. The only difficulty, in 
case of emancipation, was, what shall we do for the master, and what 
shaU we do widi the slave ? A satisfactory answer to both these ques- 
tions has been, undl now, beyond the reach and grasp of humap wis- 
dom and power. 

** Through the direct influence of a good and gracious God, the peo- 
ple of the United States have been invested with the power of answer- 
ing satisfactorily both these questions, and also of providing kr the 
difficuldes inddent to both, of which if they fail to avail themsdves, 
thoroughly and condusivdy, they wiU entail shame on themsdves, and 
sorrow and misery on many generations. 

** It is impossible fiir me to regard the power thus granted to thb 
•people otherwise than as proceeding flnom the direct influence of a 
superintending Providence, who ever makes tko»e mad wham He m* 
tendi to deatrojf. The only posnble way in whidi slavery, after it had . 
grown to such height, could have been abdished, is that widch Heaven 
hasadopted. 
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«>iVbMiiiB«raL---C(mtmiiedreadmgCair^ Went 

to the poDf and tlnrew mj Tote for the BepaUieaa ticket* 

He was lo mudi pleased with Professor Oiunies*s admirable 
work, that he wrote to him a very long letter aboot it,— alto- 
gether too k>ng for insertiofi, — one of the last and one of the 
best he ever wrote. The answer of Professor Oaimes did not 
arrive until foor dajs before my father^s death, bat I insert it 
here as its most eonvenient place. 

Mb. Cairnss to Hb. Qucrcr. 

« U LowB Moon 8r^ DuBUS, Jvat 4| 1SS4. 

<<Dkab Sn:— Itmstitisnotjretqmtetoolate to thank jon fbr 
the very great gratification yon have afibrded me by yoor mteresting 
and mock prized letter, wj^ch reached me, I am ashamed to say, se 
long as some six months ago. 

** It b indeed reaasoring, and ^ves me a confidence in the sonndness 
of my view of the American civil struggle which few other testimo- 
nies coold give, that my book sbonld have received the sanction of 
yoor knowledge, experience, and sagacity, — a sanction, too, which has 
been conveyed in terms of such liberal commendation as have afforded 
me, I aasore yon, very liv^ysatitfiictioo. .... 

** I read your views on American politics with much interest^ and I 
am entirely disposed to foUow yon in your opnion that the nniveml 
diffusion of sound popular education, together witl| the just distribu- 
tion of the land of the country among its people, are the two poles on 
which turn the destinies of American democracjr, — condidons which, as 
yon justly remark, have been realised in the United States, and more 
emphatically in New England, far the first time in the history of the 
world. 

^ I think yon will have observed, notwithstan^ng some disappoint- 
ing ride-eddies, that, on the whole, the movement of ofunion in this 
country has been satisfiictory since yon wrote. The old cant about 
the non-slaveiy character of the contest has been effectually silenced 
hj the course of events. I think, too, that people here are beginning 
to understand better, and to regard with more sympathy and respect, 
the ' Union ' feeling. The unparalleled tenacity, moreover, with which 
the North sticks to its purpose, combined with the courage and endur- 
ance exhibited in the campaigns of the last two years, — in a word, 
the accumulating manifestations of high nationiJ ohnracter in the 
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Americaa people, are prodndng sileQtlj, but I Uiink tdrntSfy, a 
bealtb J effect, whidi, I haT6 no doabf, ivill ehow itself in oar fbtiire 
interoowte. At preieiit we are watching wtth extreme anzietjr ^ 
tremendoot atmggle in Vtipiua. 
** BeSeTe me, dear air, moat r eepec tf ully and tmljr TOon, 

^J. E. CAiuiKa.* 

** NovewAer 16. — ThanlogiTing, a daj of jo^Tt gratitode, and thank- 
Mneia. Had eighteen at my table, oonastang of sona, dai^ten, sooa* 
in-law, daoghteri-in-law, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, — all 
happj, united, good, and proaperoos. In the evening man/ visitoifl; 
among others, Cliaries Sumner, Mr. Bowen of Tennessee, and Bfr. 
Hoffman, the Recorder of Kew Toik.* 

^November S7. — At Cambridge. Attended the meeting of the 
Committee on the Obserratoiy. Mr. Bond read hb repoit. l^esent, 
Mr. Mitchell, R. C. Winthrop, Ingenoll Bowditch, Prcrident SparlcB, 
&. T. Paine, and others. Went through all the rooma,— that of the 
great telescope, the libraiy, and the other instnmienta.* 

Thus the ninety-flecond year of mj £BUbei^8 life wore away in 
the performance of duties, in the enjoymenta of sodetj, and in 
the recreations of literature. There was no ayroptom of erea 
diminished activity and sprigbtlineaa of mind. He was as alive 
to the events of the day and to the pleasures of coaversatioa 
as ever be bad been. By bis wise philosophy of life be bad 
made maturity readi far into the years usually the domain of old 
age. Towards the end of 1868, however, be evidently ifbre- 
boded that the days of darkness approached. Though there 
were no outward and visible aigns of ftuling nature more than 
had long existed, be probably bad secret inUmations that the end 
could not be deferred much longer. It was under the influence 
of this presentiment that be ended bis Diary, on the evening of 
the last day of the year, 1868, witb ibis fit and beautiful eondo- 
doo: — 

^ Decemher 31. — With the dose of the year comes the convietioti 
that the time has come to dose this Diary ibrever. The light of the 
•sun is withdrawing; but, blessed be Heaven, the light of the evounf 
star reveals the hope of a coming immortality.'* 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXI, 

"* ^ 1864. 

Last ScBini of all. — Hn NnsTT-Ssooani Bibtrpat. — iLumsi. — . 
Lrtbk to Mb. Dabjtbt. — Rbmoval to Qucict. — Ibtbbbst ui Pub- ' 
uo Afpaibb. — Dbath. — FuBBBAU — Tbibutbs to bu Memobt. — 
Lbttbbb pbom 11b. Chablbs P. Adams abd Mb. Jt L. Morucr. — Hn 
Pbbsobal Appbababcb. — Stobt*s Statvb. — Bunt abd PORTBAm. 

— Hit Dbubbbatiob of Sfbbch. — Hu Lifb ib trb Pabsibo Day. 

— Hn FABT IB THB AbTI-SlATBBT RbTOUTTIOB. — COBCLUSIOB. 

THERE is not modi more to telL My fathei^s Dinety-seoond 
birth^y was welcomed bj bb many friends with all tbdr 
usaal demonstrations of affectionate interest and respect. Not 
long after that day, however, he was attacked by an epidemic in- 
floensa, from the efiects of which he never recovered. But he 
rallied saffidently in a few weeks to take the long drives which 
were his latest recreaUon. His mental facalties were not weak- 
ened, bat they grew more and more slaggish. When aroused, 
they were as clear and sound as ever, as I think will be shown 
by the following letter, the last he ever wrote, to his valued 
friend of many years, Mr. Charles W. Dabney, the American 
Consul at FayaL 

^Mt DBAft Mr. Dabxst: — I have this moment received your 
favor of the 17th February, and cannot refrain finom immediately 
acknowledging the gratification your kind, renpectful, affectionate 
reminiscence confers, lest old sge should put a veto upon my powen, 
which I find precarious and cbangefbL Your ' regard ' will be found 
written on my hesrt, where sD your msny kind remembrances are in- 
scribed with a permanency which death only can obliterate^ 

'^Tou had occarion for the interest you express for my state of 
health. About the 1st of February I was aasiuled with what is called 
if\fluenza, in a st)ie more appropriateibr a younger mam- • At the age 
of ntneQr-eAr€e, nature does not recuperate after the fiishion of an 
earlier period of lifo. Accordingly I have been ever rince prostrated 
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Ib mnj bed, aod am jeiliUle more thaa a cbOd, dependent for gettbg 
«p^ ud for an tocomotiony on an aiaittant Hut is almott the fint 1el>- 
lir I have written for these sixweeka; bot mj respect and interest in 
joa and joan haTe made me nnmindM of old age and awknwfc 
Yow letter was apamicea for all tronUe. 

^ I shall probablj noTor write to joa again. But no matter. We 
shall soon (greet*) each other in another world, and renew the intima^ 
we hare had in this. Until which time, adieo. God be with 70a. In 
lifo or death, forerer jroms, 

<<J08IAH QUIHOT.* 

Happily, during these last few months he snfiered no paiiL 
But the charm of living was gone. Weariness of life and long- 
ing for death came over him. He slept for the most of the time^ 
bj daj MR m'ell as bj night, bat he longed. for ''the sleep that 
knows no waking." One day he sud to me, ** Remember, when I 
am in my grave, I'shall be where I wish to be I** It was not the 
impatience of discontent, but the longing of a tired diild for tta 
bed. It was the instinct with which kind Nature has provided 
her children, to make the inevitable hoar welcome and gratefol 
when it comes in her dae coarse. When the time of the annual 
flitting to the country came, and his daughter suggested it to htm, 
he said : '^ I am willing to go with you to Quincy. Do just as yoa 
please about it But remember, I wish my funeral to take place 
from Boston. In Boston I was bom, in Boston I have lived, and 
from Boston I choose to be buried. Promise me this." 

On the 8d of June, accompanied by two of his daughten, lia 
was removed to Quincy, passing for the last time through the 
streets of the city he loved so welL He was able to be dressed 
and down stairs as a general thing, and to take carriage exerdse 
almost every day. The last time I saw him was the day but 
one before be died. I had driven my daughter over, and we ar- 
rived just before he returned from hb last drive. He was lifted 
from ihe carriage by two men, and was the very ihiage of extreme 
old age. He look^ kindly at us, and said a few words, but waa 
too much fatigued to talk much. I had no notion, however, thai 
it was the last time I should see him in life. There was no ap- 
parent reason why he should not continue at least through th6 

• WofdIUeglbtoiaMS. 
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tammer* He still took an intelligeDt interest in the news of the 
daj. His daagbtere read the newspapers to him every morning 
and he kept himself advised of the events of the war as thej oo- 
corred. The last event which exdted his particular attention and 
admiration was the great engineering feat of Colonel BaOej, — - 
pronounced hjr Admiral Porter in his despatch, ^ without douht, 
the host ever performed," — hj which he saved the floUlla of gun« 
boats on the Red River, and probably shortened the war by one 
or two years. This great action roused my father to firesh life. 
He had the roport read twice over to him, and then, as if he had 
seen of the travail of hb soul and was satisfied, he exclaimecj, 
''That is thub olobt I I will hear no more." 

Though there was no especial reason for expecting the end just 
wlien it came, he was himself evidently daily looking and hoping 
for it ** He repeatedly took leave of his daughters," my eldest 
rister writes, to whom I am indebted for the particulars of those 
of hb last days when I was not able to be with him, ** thanking 
them for their affectionate attentions, and saying, * I am sorry to 
leave you, but I wbh to go $ I have had a remarkably long, pros- 
perous, and happy life, blessed in my children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren. It b time that I should go. Weep not, 
mourn not, for me T" Even on the morning of the last day of 
hb life, there was no especial reason for supposing that it had in« 
deed come. So little, that my brother, who lives on the estate^ 
after vbiting him in the morning, went to keep an engagement to 
address an Agricultural Sodety at Framingham, and so missed 
the closing scene. There was no time to send for me, and thus 
neither of his sons was present when he died. But our absence 
was fitly supplied by Uie presence of hb three daughters, the 
friends, companions, and guardians of hb old age, whose cheer- 
ful society, unremitting watchfulness, and asnduous affection had 
given grace, comfort, and happiness to his latter days. My sbter 
thus describes the end. ^ On Thursday, the 80th of June, he 
was evidently losbg strength, and did not leave his chamber; 
but it was not until noon on the 1st of July that it was per* 
CMved that a great change had oeeurred. No one was with him 
but hb attendant and hb three daughters during the last peace- 
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fill honrii Qnta, m qnietlj at la infimi sinks to shmiber, be 
ceased to breathe, and the qiirit letnrned to God wbo gave HI** 
As aoon as his death was known, Mr* FrederidL W. linoohi 
the Major of Boston, came in person to learn the wishes of the 
familj as to the fiineral,. with the necessaij arrangements tot 
whid in the titj be duurged himself in his offidal capadtj. The 
funeral took phuDO on Toesdaj, Jolj 6th, from the Qiorch in Ar> 
lington Street The services, were impressively perfinmed hj 
the Reverend Esra Stiles Gannett, D. D^ asdsted by the Rever- 
end John D. Wells, the minister of Qaincy* Notwithstanding 
that it was the time of the summer dispersion of the dtisens, the 
church was entirelj filled. The Unes of Sir Henij tTotlon, prime 
fitvorites with the dead,— 

** How bsppj It he bora or tanglil 
Who senrsA nol aaother's win,*— 

were ifong bj the dioir,and were sorelj never more fitlj applied. 
The members of the Ci!tj Government,' the Prendent, FeDows, 
and Facultj of the TJniversitj, the Jndgea of the Supreme Court, 
manj members of the bar, and dergjmen of the different rel%»>' 
ious denominations, and many dtisens who had known him ia 
' his various publie fimctions or in private lifb, made up the attends 
ance. Mr. Everett, Mr. Robert GL Winthrop, Odonel Thomas 
Aspinwall, Dr. Oliver Wendell Hdmes, and four ez-Bfajors of 
Boston, were the paU-bearers. As the procession moved, all the 
bells of the dtj were tdled, and the flags on the State-House and 
the other public buildings were hong at half-mast The fiinerd 
was accompanied bj the dvie authorities and other functionaries 
as fiur as the line* of the dtj at Cambridge Bridge, whence it pro^ 
ceeded, attended only by the family and their immediate frieBd% 
to the cemetery at Mount Auburn. At the chapel of the ceme* 
tery a short service was hdd by the Reverend President Hill, 
after which, laying him by the ride of his wife, we Uh, him to 
the rest he had so yearned for. 

His death called forth tributes to his character and publie ser- . 
vices from the press in all parte of the United States. The %wq 
Boards of the City Government of Boston, the Overseers and 
^acuity of the University, the various learned sodeti e s of whidi 

II 
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ke was m meaikr, aod the political assodatioos to wUch he he- 
looged, orwiti which he was m sjinpathy, paid homage, always 
smcere and tolling and sometimes eloquent, to hbmemoiy. Of 
the tnanj private letters which the familj received on the occa- 
sion of mj laiWs desth, I shaU gratify mj own feelings, as weU 
as mj sense off what is due to him, hy inserting the two foUowing, 
•adressed to inpelf Ij his friends and mj own, Mr, Charles 
Franas Adaag^now Minister at the Court of St. James's, and 
Mr. John Labop Motley, then holding the same diplomatio 
poMtioii at ths 0>urt of Vienna, hut who b more widely known, 
Md wiU be sfways itmembered, as the historian of the Dutch 
Bepnblic Tltj express the feelings with which the generation 
that grew up to maiAood when he was past the middle term 
of fife regarded him, m a manner honorable to all parties. 

Mb. Adams to Mr. E. Quikct. 

''lAin>OK,SSJa]7,l8SL 
AIT DEAR Cracincn:— I thank you for thinking of me so fiu> as to 
rad me a courf your noUce of your fathei's life in the Tribune, at 
the ^me tmie wiA your letter announcing his demise. When, on the 
^before my dqMirtnie fixmi Boston, I took leave of him, I admit 
that I thought ianUkcaf that I should see him agun. But as time 
wwe on, and ny term of serrice here appeared to be drawing toa 
close, the pittpect of wtaming to find him stiU among us grew by no 
means so nnrsanaable. I began to think him a fwr candidate for the 
man list of cmtensriass in the catakgue of graduates of Harraul 
Umremty. Ify risioa was at kst rather suddenly dispeOed, and he 
vnomore. ^lA him disappears, I think, the veiy kst of the men 
wb« I awodaite with njrearUestimpremions of life m America. It 
» but a few d«» Aort rf forty-seyen yeais ago thatl fint saw him at 
h» owTimannw a Qni«g^,_rince which period to 
haye been coccxMiouBlr connected in my mind with erory friendly 
office toward! foeegoerations of my famOy. I need not say to you 
how rarely ihiilappcni to anyone in America. It is not common 
anywhere in thsmidstsf the Tidwtudes of this worid. IshaHcheiw 
Mb tbe recoOectfoa for Ae remainder of my days, as of an erent winch, 
at leart in n^ e^erience, cannot occur again. 

"It is rare tftat an iidiridual leaves so unspotted arecord behind 
hmi as your lai&er has done. Bom In the hip of fortune, this neithsr 
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emMCuUted bb Tigor nor hnpatied Kb integri^. He nerer roloted 
to awune a respoiiMble trast, and nerer fiuled to aoqmt lumself in it 
witb lienor. Gloijenoagbfiiranjmanl 

** Thb peaceAil termination of a long and well-spent Hfe it not a 
natter to joitiQr any langoage of condolenoe with his fiunilj. Thqr 
eoald not have wiibed for him an/thing dte, at he could not hare 
hoped Ibr more. 

** I praj 70a to belioTe, yonraelC and to assure the other moDbere 
of yoor iather*s iamilj, that no more ardent admirer of his character 
can be (bond than jour affectionate friend, 

"C. F. Adams." 

Mb. Hotlxt to tab Samb. 

•*TisanM,TAagMt,iail. 

**Mt dear Quinct: — I thank 70a rerj nncerely ibr jonr letter 
of Jtdj l&th, which reached me a few days ago. I thank 70a also Ibr 
the THbune, containing the Inographical sketch. As I take the Daily 
IVibone, I had already received the paper in due coarse, but I wae 
very glad to have a seccmd copy, although I trust erelong to pottese 
it in a more enduring shape. Tou were quite right, of course, to pub- 
lish it first in a journal enjoying justly so very wide a drcuUtioii. 

** I wish most earnestly that I could talk to you by the hour together 
about your father. To write is so unsatisfkctory, — I mean to write a 
letter, — because, if one enters on such a subject at all, one never 
knows where to stop. A letter is not a volume, and less than a volume 
would hardly suffice te say all that ought to be said about Jonah 
Quincy. — 

** The gracefiil and heartfelt eulogies which have already sprang np 
like flowers from his newnmade grave, have been sufficient to prove to 
you, and to all who have the honor of bdon^ng to him, how firmly 
established he was in the affections and the esteem of the best part 
of the Americsn people. But upon that point you could hardly have 
had a doubt I fbel, however, in attempting to speak of him. as if it 
were impossible to avoid saying what has just been said all around 
^-ou, by so many, and so much more eloquently than I could say it. 
Let me thank you, however, ibr assuring me that he honored me with 
his personal regard,— that he was kind enough to look with indulgmee 
on my poor labors in literature. 1 had the happiness of hearing this 
from himself^ and I was always very proud of Ids approbation.' From 
the time when I first came into his presence as a very young Junior 
soon after his inauguration at Cambridge, down to that delightful ditt* 
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WT at Qoincjr, — do 700 remember it? — in ih% rammer of "SI, Jml 
before mj departure fbr this po6t,be wai alwaji most kind, genial, and 
fnendlj to me, and I hare alwaji appredated hit kindne« to the fblL 
I than nj no more of that Bat reaUj I am alhud to tmit myaelf 
to speak of him aa I reallj think. I don*t fike the langnage of ezag» 
geration and weak enthusiasm, and jet I haye always had a wj great 
admiration of hb character and of his intellect 

** The only thing I haTO always regretted is, that he retired so soon 
(rom pablic life, — I mean ftom national public lift. He lost but little^ 
but we lost much, — more, perhaps, than can now be measured. The 
influence fiom first to last of such high probity and such dear Tinon 
on the course of affairs, had it been cUrectly exerted by him during the 
long period in which he preferred retirement fimn the national sendee, 
could not but hare been most wholesome fbr us alL Boston and the 
Unirersity gained the best of municipal magistrates and of prendentSi 
but the senate and the council-board at Washington lost more than 
was thus gdned. What I espedaUy admired about your father was 
that he was so purdy an American. I hate the word aristocracy, as 
applied to the Transatlantic world, for it is philoeophicany and practi- 
cally a- misnomer and a Tulgarism. If an aristocracy can exist with 
us, — that is to say, a pririleged class, founded on birth and territorial 
possessions, — then is our whole system a sham and a lie, and the sooner 
JeC and his slare^ealing digardiy take possession of the whde coun- 
try the better. Therefore I certainly shall not make use of the term 
in regard to lum, but I shall borrow the expresnon of our fiiend Wen- 
dell Holmes, and speak of him as the type and the head of the Brah- 
mins of America. A scholar, a gentleman, descended of schdars and 
gentlemen, a patriot and the son of a patriot, wdl known to all who 
know America, — an upright magistrate, an eloquent senator, a fear- 
less champion of the Bight, a man of the worid, a man of letters and 
a sage, with a noble presence from youth onwards, which eren in ex- 
treme old age did not lose its migesty, and which gaTO a firing and 
startling contradiction to the great poet's terrible picture of man's 
^soTcnth age,* — what better type could those of us who are proud of 
America, and who belicTe in America, posribly imagine? Moce than 
all, what I especially honor and admire him fbr b that he most fuDy 
bdicTed in America, and most respected hb counti/ exacUy in the 
midst of thb war and heeaua of the war* 

^If there b anything that inspires my inexpressible loatlui^ my 
infiiute contempt, it b the senseless gabble with which ihe hack-^ioli- 
ticians rf Europe entertain eadi other about our * wicked war/ our 
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• I cniCMi aij4ii« bai tl» < 
6r tke •fratncidd coafiet.' Wha tke 

wmamMf atmm mm tm tm mm nm Mja^ ^bbbk «m bk n^ 

w« vera tke 'Gmi B^dbBe/ Bbv tkai vt »• Hr^S^ 

oavudi^ iBio tiM daji^^ifti thrai^^ MKiifim of blood 

tatyof ao coliym tkewkolevoild cam ahow,wa aia tke objeda 
of t iw|i—'na, or of ca^btmfit. fer tiia little fiilkt 
aooM tke water, wkoee aoili aia aot bnfo cao^ to i 
portjoa of tke eraaoear of tibis greatest coooaater of i 
pleii eaa Miellectail povcie arer va^iad apoa tke carta* 

• Aad ia tb«. oar coaffict vkk tiM Devil. \ke waa fitde 
tbiak tkai tiM Devfl kai aliaadj spiaad tiM TieCoiy, bki^ 1 
^qr viik vdl to bn. 1^ cafl apoa ae to g^ra it ap aad i 
boa. tkit tke vkok woM aaj be lanx tosetker,- 
coCtaOaokcn. Doa^tejwkk wa woaldY 

•>Toa ■ajfappoeet thenlbre, kovlecko tke poMga ia tiM 
part of joar aifoir: — * Far horn beSag eait dofva bj te < 
of pobfie aad pmala a&iia roaifqngal apoa te ciril war, ba lodkad 
apoa tkat war M tiM BOit bopdU as* tkat ba kad ieea danag bb 
kaffilaof tiM&taiaofbbcooatiy. He eaed to »/. after ^ war 
bad bq;aa, tkit ba BOW bdevad tkat wa woa goiaip to be a graat a»-' 
tioa. of wyi^ ba aaver felt BM befaa.' 

••Itfciak Ikadbetttf aotttjaajwm. Toa kaow bow mack I 
ud adaured joar fttber, aad joa kaTO joanelf givai la 
aad aoble a portnitare of kbe, tkat it woald be abwat aa 
I ia MO to do anre tbaa txfttm bj eyaipelbj wi& i 
joa bava wnttea, lad witt wbat joa CboL 

•Let ■eaj^bowerer.tkat joar BMaoir (wbic^ I called a i 
BMrelj, ftr waat of ai^ od^r word) itrikei mo at adwreUj y 
Ikavaxcadittwica^wiA tkedeqwttiaterert. Dda\ joa iaicad ta 
enbife it to a lulaaw, aad pabfiA it at ea^Y Toar fttber^eet joa 
tbe example ia bie adaarable biopi^/ of bie fttker, wbU joa oo|^ 
tofiAowatoMOu 

««ItwiH alwaye be a plemint irmfatibrmca to me tkat I kaewia 
wdl tkoee twia liciton of Ei^^and aad America, joar filler aad 
Lord Ljadbont I mw ma^ of Lord Ljadbant dariog ^ latter 
jaan of ba fife, and I bad ana tkaa ooee tiie plemva of bcii« tka 
bcanv of frieadlj grertiiy aad reamaibraaom from tiie ooa to tka 
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other. Lord LTndbmvtf too» bad prcsonrod hb intellectiial fkcoltiet. 
iiodimiiied, and I heard him deliyer a speech in the House of Lorda 
on his eighty-eighth Inrthdajr, — a rivid, interesting, logical aigiH 
ment, on a constitutional qnesUon. In priTate he was kind, geniali 
playfnl, — nerer senile, — to the last He was deeplj interested in 
oar affairs, and had a nncere affection for the land of his birth. He 
too was a handsome old man ; bat his physiognomj was disfigured b/ 
a brown wig, and he had almost entirel/ lost the use of his legp. 

''The attractiTe and commanding personal appearance of jour 
fSuher b as fiuniliar to me Us if he stood befbre me now. It was so 
remarkable that I can nerer cease to regret that the statue which waa 
ordered from William Story was nerer completed, — I beUere for 
want of funds. I do wish that something could be done now; and I 
should like to join in an/ plan. I saw the model in Rome, which waa 
admirable. 

** I hara been talking on, without saying anything rery new. I hare 
not expressed deep regret at your fathei's departure. Lasting sorrow 
for such a euthanaaa would be ill-timed. There b always a fear, too^ 
that the body majf outlire the mind, — and so calm and peaceful an 
ending before that fear could find a place b in itself a r^et Still, I 
know well that these considerations must come later, and the personal 
grief for hb passing away must daim its place. 

** I beg you to accept for yourself, and for the other members of 
your family, my nncerest and heartfelt sympathy, and beliere me 
erer, my dear Quincy, rery faithfully yoaiBi 

^'J. L. MOTLXT* 

''My wife denres her kind remembrancea."* 

The statue of which Mr. Motley speaks b still in the studio of 
the sculptor. The artbt pot hb heart, as well as lib geniim, into 
thb work, for he loved and revered its subject as the friend of 
hb own youth and of hb fathei^s prime. Competent jodgea 
have assured me that it is surpassed by no roodero portrait 
statue, if it may not be pronounced absolutely the best of alL 
My father was an eminently handsome man, even down to ex« 
treme old age* Hb fine set of teeth, which he kept entire till 
his death, doubtless contributed to preserve the mijestic propor- 
tions of hb countenance. A bust taken of him about 1826 by 
Horatio Greenougb might well pass for the head of an Apollo or 
a Jupiter. I have already spoken of the fine bn^t by Crawford 
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in the College Libraiy, which b a most accurate lilienesay at well 
at an admirable work of art Four portraiu of htm remaiiu 
The first hj Stuart, uken in 1806, when he was in ^the prime 
of manhood where joath ends,"* in the earlier and higUj finished 
style of that master; the second, also hj Stuart, taken twentj 
years afterwards, in his later and freer maimer, whidi has been 
engraved for this work; the third by Page, in 1842, in his 
robes as^ Pre:>tident of the University, taken when he was just 
entering upon his green old age; and the fourth by Wig^t, 
painted some ten years later, at the request of the class of 1829, 
which b deposited with the coliections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society* 

He was not a fluent speaker in his later years, nor*yet a rapid 
talker, seeming to choose his words and sentences with almost 
too deliberate care ; but what he said at last, in public speech or 
private conven^tion, was always full of ripened thought, fitly' 
uttered, and richly illustrated from the stores of his reading and 
experience. And yet I have been told by ear-witnesses that his 
speech was swift enough in the fiery conflicts of his OongreS' 
sional days. He was, too, always extremely happy in iiiK 
promptu speeches, ready repartees, epigrammaUe toasts, and 
quips of fancy, which made him an incomparable presiding 
officer at public dinners. He was never a laudaiar t/gmporU odi^ 
nor ever^affirmed that the former days were better than the^^e. 
Quite otherwise. He was always ready with examples from hk 
own memory to prove the exact contrary. He did not live in 
the past, as many old men do. Perhaps one reason of his retain- 
ing his mental vigor so long and so well was owing to the in- 
tenseness with which he lived in the day that was passing over 
hb head. Thus he kept at least abreast of hb time to the laKt, 
and saw in the great events of hb old age the logicsl conse- 
quences of those of hb prime, which were hastening to a con- 
clusion he had foreseen, and labored to bring to pass^ but had not 
hoped to see with hb mortal eyes. 

From the first moment of hb entering public lif^ even befbre 
going to Washington, he had discerned and resisted the power 
&tal to liberty given by the Constitution to slavery. And I 
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652 UFE OF JOSIAH QUINCT. 

Ihiiik I am siife in iajing that do pnbfie man saw more clearlj, 
and resitted more persbtcntly, the growrog predominance of the 
Slave Power than be. Benistance to that Power was indeed the 
inspiration of his whole Congressional life. Whatever spedfio 
shape the measures might take which he opposed and protested 
against, it was the Slave Power behind them that he attacked* 
And it may not be too much to saj* that his voice crying in that 
wilderness prepared the way for the great deliverancCy the ad- 
vent of which he lived to see. And when^ in the conflict of 
1856, he took down his old sword, and threw himself into the 
ranks of a new generatkm, it was because it was the same battle 
for freedom, bequeathed to the sons, in which he had led the nres. 
His stainless private life, his sterling public sfurit, his perfect 
disinterestedness, free from aU by-ends and self-eeeking, his la^ 
borious fidelity in honorable posts of du^, were acknowledged 
by the men among whom he lived, and rewarded by their grati- 
tude, affectbn, and reverence. « But it is to the part he bore in 
the great revolution which was going forward all his life, and is 
not ended yet, that he will owe — should such be awarded to 
Urn ^a place in the permanent history of his country. 
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